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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH  E  following  Hiftory  hath  beeri  chiefly 
compiled  from  original  manufcripts,  which 
the  writer  had  the  honour  to  be  entnilled  with 
by  the  reverend  and  learned  prelate,  the  Bifhop 
of  Gloucefter*  the  intimate  &lend  of  Mf« 
Pope. 

As  a  compofition  of  this  nature  oiight  to  be 
compleat  in  itfelf,  without  reference  to  any  other 
work,  the  reader  will,  neverthelels,  unavoidably 
meet  with  fome  repetitions  of  matter,  which  if 
already  perhaps  familiar  to  him* 

In  thofe  inftances,  where  the  writer  hath  been 
indebted  to  others,  more  efpecially  in  what  he 
hath  borrowed  from  the  Commentary  and  Notes, 
he  hath,  for  the  moft  part,  followed  the  very  word* 
of  the  author,  from  whom  thepaflages  are  taken* 
As  in  jufticc  to  the  public,  he  would  not  pre- 
fume  to  alter  exprefllons  which  he  could  not 
mend  J  fb  in  juiUoe  to  lumfclf,  h&  would  not 
A  t.  incur 
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incur  the  fiifpidoBi  of  attemptnig  to  conceal  the 
tnic  owner,  by  a  j^tifiil  -rariation.  - 

With  refpc€t.  to  the  critical  aniatadverfionftOD 
Mr>  Pope's  writiags,  and  genius,  he  i«  far  from 
h&ng  over  anxious  fo  make  others  adopt  hit 
fentiments.  He  will  tUnk  it  fuiEcient,  if  hia 
remarks  fhould  engage  the  reader  to  revieir  hit 
own  opinions.  Where  he  hath  prefumed  to 
differ  from  the  nibft  refpeftable  authorities,  he 
would  be  rather  underftood  to  propofe  a  doubt, 
than  to  offer  a  contradi^ion :  he  is  not  fo  vain> 
^o  make  light  of  the  opinions  oT  others;  nor 
yet  fo  modeft,  to  Tupprefs  his  own.  It  will 
give  him  lefs  concern,  however,  to  expbfe  his 
■iv'aht  of  judgment,  than  to  be  confcious  of  the 
defpicable  infincerity  of  feigning  a' convidion, 
which  he  does  not  feel. 

To  fome,  perhaps,  the  cxtrafls  will  appear  too 
^ojnous,  and  he  once  entertained  thoughts  of 
referring  to  the  paffages,  he  judged  proper  to 
Rle<a,  But,  befidc  the  grejit  trouble  and  in- 
ceflant  interruption^  Vhich  this  wotUd  have  oc- 
cafloned  to  the  reader,  it  occurred  to  hint  diat 
,  It  Would  be  impoffible,  mdre  erpeciallyin  our 
.       ■     9       -    .        authiwii 
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authcv'B  moral  and  didaOk  fHCcea,  -fifj^^juad 
candully  to  exaxtg0y  the  beauties  and  Mrmiflw^ 
of  his  compofitbnsi  without  giving  a  ihoit 
enme^d  vsnr  of  live  ^plan  of  eadi  pkceTiind 
(rf*  has  chain  of  reafbniog;  vlach  contftEkm^ 
io  fbme  mflances,  to  constitute  ^e  pendiaT  vx-^ 
oeSencieB  and  faults,  which  are  moft  material  ta 
faerenttriced* 

It  wcHild,  to  a  iew  pediape,  have  been  fa&aeat 
to  have  pointed  out  particular  beautiea  hj  in- 
verted commas,  or  other  marics  of  dzftin&ioa  ; 
and  the  writer  is  aware  of  the  oftentation  of 
citing  fine  paHages  with  general  applaufeSf  and* 
en^ty  exclamationtt  at  the  ends  of  d^m.  Bitf 
he  recolleifled,  that  Oight  intimations  do  not 
^WHys  ftrike  {wedpitate  readers.  Befidesj  it  ia 
fcarce  poflible  fometimes,  when  we  are  fmittea 
with  a  fine  pafikge,  to  fupprefs  thofe  iuToluo- 
tary  burils  of  applaufe— -£»^;  /  atque  beUe  ! 
though,  in  truth,  they  are  but  empty  exclama- 
tions. 

Whenever  fiicli  may  have  efcaped  from  hi» 
pen,  he  trufts  that  the  candid  reader  will  afcribc 
Aem  to  a  Iblicitude,  whicH  made  him  rather 
earfi^  to  do  juftice  to  the  poet's  merit,  than  to 
laifeaB'adnuratioa  of  his  ovm  judgments 

Should 
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ADVERTTSEMENT. 
Should  the  following  {heetB,  'vdiicfa  have  been 
the  fruit  of  a  leifure  vacation,  be  deemed  by  his 
graver  friends,  too  foreign  from  the  line  of  hi* 
profeffion ;  he  hath  only  .to  anfwer,  that  as  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  requires  diverfity  to 
preferve  the  edge  of  attention,  fo,  to  him,  no  kind 
of  relaxation  could  have  been  more  agreeable :  and 
in  his  choice,  he  is  juftified  by  the  authority  of  the 
great  Lord  Coke — After  making  certain  allot- 
ments of  time,  not  much  perhaps  to  the  taite  of 
amoderil  ftudent,  this  great  fage  of  the  lavr 
thus  direds  the  application  of  the  remainder— 

^uodfupere/i,  ultrofacris  largire  camenit. 


Middle-Temple, 
Jan.  2,  1 769. 


OWEN  RUFFHEAD. 
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ALEXANDER  POPE,  Efq. 


AMONG  the  chief  beauties  of  a  famous 
Italian  poem,  is  the  following  allegory, 
fo  juft  and  ingenious  in  the  opinion  of  a  great 
philofopher,  that  he  has  borrowed  it  to  illuf- 
trate  and  adorn  a  general  principle  in  one  of 

his  more    capital  wftrks Attached  to  the 

thread  of  every  man*s  life,  (ays  the  noble  alle- 
goriA,  is  a  little  medal,  whereon  each  man's 
name  is  infcribed,  which  time,  waiting  on 
the  ibears  of  fate,  catches  ,up,  as  they  fall 
from  the  inexorable  fteel,  and  bears  to  the 
river  Lethe  ;  into  which,  were  it  not  for  cer- 
tain birds  which  keep  flying  about  its  banks, 
they  would  be  immediately  immerged.  But 
thefe  feize  the  medals  ere  they  fall,  and  bear 
them  for  a  while  up  and  down  in  their  beaksr 
with  much  noife  and  flutter;  but  carelefs  of 
their  charge,  or  unable  to  fupport  it,  they  moft 
B  of 
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*of  them  foon  drop  their  {hining  prey  one  after 
another  into  the  oblivious  ftrcam.  Neverthe- 
lefs  among  thefe  heedlefs  carriers  of  fame,  are 
a  few  fwans^  who,  when  they  catch  a  medaU 
convey  it  carefully  to  the  Temple  of  Ikmor- 
TAHTY,  vffhere  it  is  confecrated. 

Thefe  fwans,  of  later  ages,  have  indeed  beert 
rariie  aves :  What  innumerable  names  have 
been  dropped  into  the  dark  ftream  of  oblivion, 
for  one  that  has  been  confecrated  in  the  bright 
temple  of  immortality ! 

When  it  is  confidered  that  the  facnlties  vrhich 
men  receive  from  Nature,  are  perhaps  nearly 
equal  *,,  and  that  fo  fevr  dillinguifh  themfelves 
by  the  difplay  of  any  fuperior  talents,  we  are 
curious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  thofe,  who  by  their  merits  have  tranfmitted 
their  names  to  pofterity ;  and  are  anxious  to 
difcover  by  what  means  they  attained  that  de- 
gree of  excellence,  which  immortalized  their 
memories. 


•  It  would  be  too  much  to  conclude  wiih  fome  fyftcms^ 
tical  ^v^itc^s,  that  all  men  properly  organized,  are  equally 
capable  of  the  greated  efforts  of  genius  :  and  that  the  ine- 
^quality  of  talents  is  owing  altogether  to  the  dif&rencc  of 
education.  This  is  contradi£lcd  by  daily  experieoce. 
Tducation  contributes  moflly,  but  not  wholly.  Among 
youth,  fome  are  found  to  receive  inftru£tion  with  uncommon 
quiclLneft  of  perception  t  while  others,  under  the '&tne 
preceptor,  betray  a  flownefs  bf  ap;:reIicnfton,  which  evi- 
dently marks  a  couftiluiiona!  diffctaicc  betwcea  their  men- 
tal faculties. 
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It  is  indeed  difficult,  to  affign  the  reafons  why 
talents  equally  promifing,  diould,  even  under 
the  like  early  cultivation,  bear  fuch  uneqtial 
crops  of  fame.  But  if  we  attend  minutely  to 
the  caufes  by  which  men  have  acquired  renown, 
we  ihall  find  that  perhaps  the  far  greater  part  " 
owed  thrir  reputation  to  adventitious  circum- 
llances,  concurring  to  excite  their  emulation^ 
and  render  application  grateful. 

Genius  is  not  forward  to  endure  the  toil  of 
pcrfevering  ftndy.  It  is  afpiring  and  impatient. 
Unlcfs  animated  by  the  early  dawn  of  enliven- 
ing hopc>  it  will  foon  become  torpid  and  fupine : 
or  at  beft  only  break  forth  by  fudden  and  un- 
equal flarts.  Praife  and  renown,  are  the  rich 
rewards  it  cotms.  Praife,  as  Pope  obferves,  if 
to  a  young  wit,  like  rain  to  a  tender  flower* 
If  it  V  not  occafionally  revived  by  refrefliing 
fliowers  of  ap^aufe,  it  will  fhrink  and  wither. 

The  fruits  of  genius  c4n  only  be  matured  by 
a.  (»nftant  and  afliduous  culture  •  ;  without  it, 
cxcdling  parts  may  now  and  then  produce  4 
momcnrary  blaze,  but  will  never  diffufe  that 
ftrong  and  fteady  fplendor,  vrfiich  fhines  to 
latcft  pofterity. 


*  The  (iifplay  of  genius  feemB  to  depend  on  the  power   ' 
of  attention,    which   is   greater  01   Icfs   according  to   the 
Ibrength  of  the  palBon  which  excites  it ;    and  this  again  in 
A  great  meafure  depends  on  certain  conflituiional,  though 
Moxnown^  difierence*  in  the  ftrufture  of  pur  mindt. 
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As  fuch  afliduity  alonci  can  procure  and  eter- 
nize the  glory  of  public  applaulbi  fo  it  is  the 
beft  title  from  whence  we  can  derive  the  heart- 
felt pleaTures  of  fd£K»mmendation.  To  be 
proud  <^  the  gifts  of  nature,  is  a  prepoflerous 
vanity.  Our  improvements  only,  are  what  we 
can  properly  caU  our  own,  and  which  afford 
the  moft  rational  ground  of  inward  approba- 
tion. 

Various  circumftances  however  frequently  oc- 
cur to  check  the  habit  of  improvement.  The 
iame  exquilite  fenlibility,  and  ftrong  glow  of 
fpirita,  which  warms  the  genius,  fires  the  liber- 
tine ;  and  opens  to  every  mode  of  diiHpation. 
The  blandiihments  of  beauty,  the  joys  of  fei^ 
tivity,  the  attradions  of  pleaiure,  under  all  its 
alluring  forms,  confpire  to  withdraw  the  mind 
from  great  and  noble  purfuits.  TheTe  allure- 
ments have  greater  or  lefs  afcendancy,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  obje&K  of  ambition  are  more  or 
lefs  diilant.  The  habit  of  application  will  be 
vigorous  or  faint,  as  the  reward  propofed  is 
great  or  fmall,  near  or  remote.  When  genius 
wanders  without  a  friendly  guide  to  dired  its 
fteps,  and  encourage  its  progrefs ;  when  it  views 
but  a  faint  profpefl  of  reaping  the  rich  rewards 
to  which  it  afpires,  then  it  too  often  becomes 
defpondent  * ;  and  refigns  itfelf  to  the  fatal  in- 


*  We  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  meet  with  a  rare  inftance, 
where  the  palHon  which  inrpires  a  genius,  is  (6  llrong  and 
irrefiftible,  as  to  life  Aiperior  to  all  difcouragcments  and 
oppoFitions. 
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toxicadon  of  the  fofter  pleafures.  Tlius  ift 
many,  the  latent  powers  of  the  mind  remain 
unknown  even  to  the  poOeflbr;  and  «>  thele, 
among  other  reafons,  it  may  be  imputed  that  fo 
many  flop  fhort  in  the  career  of  glory,  and  that 
their  names  never  reachpofterity. 

Among  the  few  diftinguiihed  characters,  how- 
ever, whofe  names  arc  rdcued  from  oblivion,  and 
enrolled  in  the  bright  annals  of  fame,  they  ftand 
in  the  moft  confpicuous  line,  who  have  reaped 
the  harveft  erf"  glory,  in  the  aftivc  fcenes  of  life. 
The  bulk  of  mankind,  are  more  folicitous  to 
leam  the  hiftory  of  ftatefmen  and  warriors, 
dian  to  be  acquainted  with  the  calm  and  trait- 
quil  puifuits  ta  poets  and  philofophers. 

Ilie  regular  and  uniform  tenor  of  a  fludious 
life,  affords  little  variety  for  the  entertainment 
of  thofe  who  are  more  amufed  by  a  fucceflion 
of  glaring  incidents,  which  gratify  idle  curio- 
fity ;  than  affefted  by  a  hiftory,  which  might 
tend  to  enlarge  the  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

It  is  neverthelefs  of  more  general  importance 
to  be  acquainted  with  what,  in  fome  degiee, 
.concerns  men  of  every  rank,  than  with  that 
which  can  only  be  interefling  to  a  few,  who 
move  in  the  higher  ftations.  It  is  more  effen- 
dal  to  reflet  on  the  means  by  which  an  obfcure 
man  made  his  way  to  fame,  through  the  flill 
paths  of  life,  than  to  pry  into  the  intrigues  of 
minifiers,  or  gape  at  the  atchievements  of 
heroes. 

B  3  Add 
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Add  to  this,  that  in  the  hiftories  of  ftatefmen 
and  warriors,  we  often  admire  merit  which  is 
lyot  their  own.  They  are  often  diredted  by  thofe, 
whom  they  appear  to  guide.  Accident  likewife, 
has  a.  cohfidcrable  Ihare  in  the  events,  which 
render  them  celebrated.  Nay,  their  very  errors, 
frequently,  by  ftrange  and  fortuitous  occurrences, 
prove  propitious  to  their  fame. 

But  when  we  perufe  the  lives  of  the  learned, 
when  we  admire  the  fentiments  which  adorn 
their  pages,  when  we  approve  the  moral  and 
focial  rules,  by  which  they  framed  their  con- 
dud  ;  we  then  pay  the  juft  tribxite  of  applaufe, 
where  alone  it  is  due. 

At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
even  literary  reputation  has  fometimes  been  un- 
defervedly  acquired,  and  unjuftly  withheld. 
There  are  not  many  readers  perhaps  who  judge 
for  themfelves.  The  far  greater  part  deter- 
mine upon  the  authority  of  others,  rather  thatx 
from  their  own  fentiments.  Thus  the  partial 
judgment  or  caprice  of  fome  faftiionable  and 
over-ruling  critic,  often  mifleads  the  herd. 

When  a  falfe  judgment  is  orice  eftablifhed,  h 
is  not  eafily  fubverted.  They,  adhere  moft  per- 
tinacioufly  to  their  opinions,  who  build  them 
on  the  authority  of  others.  Men  in  general  are 
not  forward  to  condemn,  what  their  fathers  ap-; 
proved.  Thus  error  gains  a  kind  of  prefcrip- 
tivc  title:  till  fome  other  admired  critic,  to 
vhomthe  throng  pay  implicit  homage,  'has  the 
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Ipirit  and  virtue  to  oppofe  miftaken  prejudice, 
jind  fet  the  public  judgment  right. 

There  have  been  fome,  however,  in  the  learn- 
ed world,  whofe  merit  flands  on  fo  fair  and 
firm  a  bafis,  as  not  to  need  the  prop  of  par- 
tiality to  fupport  it,  or  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
fliaken  or  undermined  by  prejudice  or  ca- 
price. 

Among  the  few  whofe  fame  is  thus  firmly 
rooted,  Mr.  Pope  (lands  capitally  diftinguiflied. 
Our  bard,  however,  experienced  the  commoo 
fate  of  every  man  who  ftarts  from  the  crowd. 
Ignorance  and  envy  waged  war  againft  his  merit. 
60  true  is  Moliere's  obfervation^— 

La  vertu  dans  U  monde  eft  toujojirs  poiirfui-vUt 
hex  ettvieux  mouront,  mals  non  jamais  Peni/U. 

His  towering  fame  however  foon  foared 
above  the  reach  of  ihofe  obfcure  Dunces, 
yyho  would  have  flopped  his  afpiring  growth. 
But  envy  would  not  quit  her  hold  ;  and  when 
Jhe  could  no  longer  detraft  from  the  faculties 
of  his  mind,  malicioufly  endeavoured  to  arraign 
the  virtues  of  his  heart. 

"With  what  little  juflice  attempts  have  been 
made  to  depreciate  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
will  be  examined  in  the  courfe  of  the  following 
&eets ;  and  as  an  admiration  of  his  genius  (hall 
not  pervert  the  juftice  of  criticifin,  ib  neither 
B  4  fhall 
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Aiall  a  regard  for  his  Tirtdes^  h6  an  inducemeilt 
td  conceal  his  failings. 

The  life  of  S  ftudioiis  tnka  Can  confift  of 
iittle  felfe  thafi  a  Charaaer  of  himfi^^  atid  of  his 
tvntings  {  4nd  the  hiftory  of  tht  author  ihd  of 
th«  man  iife  fo  intimately  blended^  -that  tt^y 
fervc  16  illiiftratc  each  other :  fmce,  tb  an  accu- 
rate obferVer,  the  temper  and  mOrala  of  a  Writer 
gcfierally  breathe  through  hi&  works. 

In  this  hiftory,  therefore,  which  will  cctntauS:: 
thtf  moft  interefting  particulars  of  6ur  poet*« 
life,  aft  account  will  be  interwoven, of  his  writ*. 
ings,  as  '  they  are  publilhed  in  the  biiavo_  edi* 
tioh  i  with  iuch  animadverfions  aa  they .  jna'ji!^, 
Qccafioflally  furnifh :  as  likewife  with  reroarlor 
on  iuch  triticilms  as  have  appeared  on  partjcnkr- 
jiiecCs ;  and  from  this  review  of  his  writings, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  form  a  general  Cii^ 
tiqucj  OA  the  nature,  force  and  extefit  of  hii 
gemus. 

hi  a  Critical  difquiiition  of  this  nature,  how- 
tver,  will  be.  more  peculiarly  calculated  for  the 
Cfttertainment  of  the  learned,  the  reader's  at-- 
tctitioft  will  be  occaiionally  relieved,  and  his 
curiofity  gratified,  by  a  detail  of  feveral  aneC- 
doteg,  concerning  our'author  and  his  cotempo- 
rarics  j  of  which  many  have  never  yet  been 
made  public. 

Several  infiancea  likewife  will  be  occafionally 
{trodticed  from  hjs  mpuhliflied  letters^   of  the 
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ftria  coixefpondence  between  his  piib^c  aflJ- 
priTate  fentiinents.  Such  a"  coniparifoti,'  it"  iS 
apprehendedi  will  be  of  firigular  benefit  j  fbr 
a  reader  cannot  fail  to  receive  additional  delight 
and  pibfiti  when  he  is  Convinced  of  the  linCc^ 
rity  of  the  writer's  fentimehts :  which  caflfiof 
be  better  demdaftrated,  thad  by  fuch  ad  e£etlli< 
plificati<Mi. 

Laftly,  his  mora/ charafter  will  be  particularlj? 
exemplified  in  all  its  various  relations  :  and  this 
part  of  the  dcfign  will  be  of  the  moft  general 
life ;  for  though,  to  many,  the  account  of  the 
audiot'  may  be  moft  entertaining,  yet  the  hi"* 
ftofy  of  the  man  will  be  found  moft  inftruftive. 
AD  may,  and  ought  to,  emulate  the  lattefi 
thongb  very  few  are  bleft  with  powers  to  rival 
the  former. 

Having  thus  ftated  the  plan  of  the  enfuing 
hiftbry,  it  next  remains  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  circumftances  of  our  all* 
thor*8  life. 

In  the  hiftories  of  cclebfated  perfons,  we  fre*' 
quently  mfcet  with  fabulous  relatjpns  of  mira-' 
colous  incidents,  which  attended  thein  either 
in  the  womfc,  or  in  the  cradle,  as  prophetic  of 
thrir  future  enlinence.  We  ■  do  not  find,  how- 
ever, that  any  thing  remarkable  happened  to 
our  poet,  either  at  his  birth,  or  during  his 
early  infancy.  No  bees  were  feen  to  hang  npon 
his  lips,  no  doves  bound  his  temples  with  the 
Uitfei  of  Apolb,  ot  the  myrtle  of  Venus. 

He 
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He  'was  bom  in  I^ondon,  on  the  si  ft  daf  of 
May,  in  the  year  1688,  and  was  chriftened  by 
the  name  of  Alexander.  He  defcended  from  a 
gcod  family  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  we  arc  in-* 
debted  to  the  bafe  and  illiberal  aTpeHions  *  which 
malice  attempted  to  throw  on  his  charaftcr,  for 
the  loUowing  fhort  account  of  his  genealogy. 

His  father,  whofe  Chriftian  name  was  like- 
wife  Alexander,  was  a  confidcrable  merchant, 
and  a  diftant  relation  to  the  Earl  of  X3owne, 
whofc  fole  heirefs  married  the  Earl  of  Liodfay. 
Our  poet's  mother,  Editha,  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Turner,  Efq;  of  York.  She  had 
three  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  killedt  an- 
other died,  in  the  fervice  of  King  Charles  I. 
And  the  eldeft,  becoming  a  generjd  officer  in 
Spain,  left  her  what  eftate  remained  after  the 
feqiieflrations  and  forfeitures  of  her  family. 

Our  bard  was  naturally  of  a  tender  and  deli- 
cate ixmfUtution,  but  of  a  temper  neverthelelA 


*  Is  one  of  Curl's  and  other  pamphlctg,  Mr  Pope's 
fatberwas  faid  to  tea  mechanic,  a  hatter,  a  farmer,  nay 
a  bankrupt;  but  what  is  ftrange,  a  nobleman  (if  fucfa  a 
rcBeSion  cou'd  be  <hought  to  tome  from  a  nobleman )  had 
diopt  an  aUufion  to  that  piiiful  untruth,  in  a  paper,  called 
An  EpiAle  to  i  Do£lor  in  Divinity.  The  following  lioc 
likewifc' 

"  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth  obfcure," 

fell  from  a  like  courtly  pen,  in  certain  verfcs  to  the  imita- 
tor of  Horace. — Our  author,  by  way  of  refutation  of  thefe 
mean  falllliood^,  was  tecDpted  to  publifll  the  account  of  hJs 
geuealojiy  which  is  given  above. 

4  pecu- 
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pieoiUarly  fweet  and  enga^ng';  thefe  circum- 
flances,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  endear  him  to  his 
parents,  for,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  mildoeis  and 
ftuTity  of  his  djfpofition  attrafled  their  love,  lb 
on  the  other  hand,  the  imbecility  of  his  frame, 
exdted  a  tender  conuniferation ;  and  thus  both 
co-operated  to  increase  and  confirm  their  paren- 
tal t^oStioD. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  their  tendemefa  for 
him,  that  it  was  late  before  he  was  fent  to 
fchool,  liayii^  in  his  childhood  been  taught  to 
read  by  ari  aunt.  By  the  time  he'  was  feven  or 
eight  years  old,  he  is  laid  to  have  taken  un- 
common ddight  in  reading :  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  learnt  to  write  by  imitating  print, 
which  ke  cc|)ied  with  great  corrednefs  and  ex- 
aane&. 

When  he  attained  his  eighth  year,  he  vras 
placed  under  die  prrwite  tuition  of  one  Taver- 
Bcr,  a  prieft  *,  who  Uved  fomewhere  in  Hamp- 
'OiBre;  ^m  him  he  learned  the  rudiments  o£ 
the  I.atin  and  -Greek  tongues,  and  he  made  a 
very  confiderable  progrefs  under  the  care  of  thia 
inlhru^or. 

At  this  very  early  age,  he  difcovercd  the 
1)eat  of  his  genius.  About  that  time,  Lc 
ishanced  to  meet  with  Ogilby*8  trm!  ation  of 


•  His  family  was  of  the  Romifli  religion,  in  whii  h  he 
himfelfwas  educated,  and  conttantly  profcflcd  :  but  an  oc- 
cafion  will  occur  hei:caiit4r  Co  fpsak  more  particularly  of  hia 
[cUj^ious  principle!. 

Homer,    , 
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Homer,  and  was  fo  fmitten  with  the  fubjeS, 
that  lie  read  it  with  great  avidity  and  delight ; 
being  then  too  young  to  be  difgufted*  by  the 
poverty  and  infipidity  of  the  vernon.  He  Cooa 
after  took  Sandys's  Ovid  in  hand,  and  the  agree- 
able Jmpreffions  he  received  &om  thefe  indifiie- 
tent  tranflations,  were  fo  powerful,  that  he 
ever  after  continued  to  fpeak  of  them  with 
pleafure. 

He  did  not  remain  long,  however,  under  the 
tnidon  of  the  prieft ;  he  was  fent  from  him,  in 
a  little  time,  to  a  private  fchoolatTwiiintl  near 
Wincheilei.  Neither  did  he  continue  there  any 
confiderable  time ;  for  in  about  a  year  he  wfts 
removed  from  thence  to  a  fchool  near  Hydc- 
Fark  Corner,  being  then  about  ten  years  of 
age.  At  thefe  fchools,  he  made  no  proficiency, 
but  rather  loft,  under  thefe  two  laft  negl^nt 
mafters,  what  he  had  acquired  under  the  former. 
He  was  himfelf  fo  fenfible  of  the  infufiiciency 
.of  his  ma(ler  at  Twiford,  that,  among  his 
e^rlieft  pieces,  he  Vfrote  a  very  juft  fatire,  ex- 
pofing  the  failings  and  defeds  he  had  difcovered 
in  him. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  fchool  exerclfcs  however, 
he.  tranflated  ^bove  one  fourth  jof  Ovid*8  Me- 
tamorphofis,  befides  detached  pieces  here  and 
there.  The  tranflation  of  the  Thebaid  of  Sta- 
.(ii^v  was  likewife  among  the  produdions  of  his 
..childhood,  ,but  finding  the  yerfes,  on  a  review 
-pf  .them,  bettgr  than  he  exp&aed,  he  ^av^  5t 
ibme  correftipn  in  his  riper 'years,  andjjut  it 

into 
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into  the  fonn  wheron  it  is  now  printed  in  the 
d6tavo  edition. 

.  While  he  was  at  the  fchool  near  Hyde-Park 
Coroer,  the  attention  paid  to  his  conduA  wa« 
lb  renuTs,  that  he  was  fufiered  to  frequent  the 
playhoule  in  company  -mih  the  greater  boys. 
At  his  years,  and  widi  his  caft  of  genius,  it  is 
eafy  to  con^ve  that  the  novelty  of  theatrical 
jeprefentation,  muil  havd  made  a  more  than 
ordinary  impreffion  on  his  mind.  He  was  fo 
forcibly  fmitten  with  the  channs  of  the  drama, 
that  he  was  difpoled  to  imitation,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  turn  the  chief  tranfa^ons  of  the 
niad  into  a  kind  o£  play,  compofed  of  a  number 
(£  fpceches  from  Ogilby's  tranflation,  tacked 
toge&er  with  verfes  of  lus  own. 

By  his  early  abilities  and  winning  difpofi- 
tio%  he  had  acquired  fuch  influence  among  his 
fchool-&llow8,  that  he  perfuaded  fome  of  the 
upper  boys  to  take  parts  in  a  reprefentation  of 
this  juvenile  piece,  and  he  prevailed  on  the 
mafter*s  gardener  to  a£t  the  charader  of  Ajajt. 
The  drcffes  of  the  aSors  were  all  modelled  after 
the  fafiuon  of  the  prints  in  his  favourite  Ogilby, 
which,  as  fome  have  remarked,  formed  the 
chief  merit  of  that  bo<^  they  having  been 
defigned  and  engraved  by  artiAs  of  note. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  hewent  torefideat  Bin- 
field,  in  Windfor-Foreil,  with  his  father,  who  had 
retiiedthitherftombufinefsabout  the  time  of  the 
3  revfe* 
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revolution :  and,  having  converted  all  his  effei^i 
into  money,  he  is  faid  to  have  brought  with 
him  into  the  country,  near  30,000  /.  Being  a 
papift,  he  could  not  veil  hi£  money  on  real  fe- 
curity;  and  as  he  adhered  to  the  intereil  of 
James,  he  deemed  it  a  point  of  confcienoe  not 
to  lend  it  to  the  new  govermncnt.  He  there- 
fore locked  up  this  fum  in  his  cheft,  and  lived 
upon  the  principal,  till  by  that  time  his  foa 
came  to  the  fucccffion,  a  great  part  of  it  iva« 
confumed.  To  thik  miAaken  pertinacity*  our 
hard,  fpeaking  of  his  father,  alludes  in  the 
following  lines,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot : 

. "  For  right  hereditary  tax'd  and  fin*d, 
**  He  ftucfc  to  poverty,  with  peace  of  muid.** 

Soon  after  our  author  was,  for  a  few  months, 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  another  priefti  one 
Deane,  from  whole  inibudions  howevitr,  he 
received  very  little  benefit,  having  made  oa 
farther  progrefs  under  him,  than  that  otf  bejmg 
able  to  conlbTic  a  little  of  Tully's  OfiBcee. 

Our  poet  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that  he 
could  never  fdlow  any  thing  whicjj  he  did 
not  purfue  with  plcj^utte :  and  his  mailers  either 
wanted  fagacity  fo  difcover  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  or  talents  to  adapt  their  inflruAioiu 
accordingly,  fo  as  to  render  his  ftudies  an  amufc- 
ment  to  him.  Finding  that  he  profited  fo  little 
under  their  tuition,  he  formed  a  noble  refclu- 
tion,  at  this  early  period  of  life,  of  becongbag 
his  own  maftcr,  and  he  began  to  cultivate  his 

talents 
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talents  with  unweatied  feduHty.  The  method 
t>f  ftudy  which  he  prefcribed  to  himfelf  for  this 
purpofe,  was  the  reading  of  the  claffic  writers, 
more  efpeciaWy  of  the  poets,  to  whom  he  ap- 
pUed  with  great  eagerners  and  enthuliafm. 

It  is  in  our  early  years,  that  the  true  bent  of 
genius  is  difcovered.  It  then  afts  fpontaneoufly, 
nay  in  fome,  as  has^  been  intimated,  it  is  fo 
powerful  as  even  toa£t  againft  oppolition.  Mr. 
Pope's  paffion  for  poetry  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he 
often  declared  he  began,  to  write  veries  earlier 
in  life  than  he  could  call  to  memory ;  and  he  iays, 
In  his  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot : 

"  I  liQ)*d  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 

When  he  was  yet  a  chlld^  his  father  would  fre- 
quenlly  fet  him  to  make  Englilh  verfes,  andi 
though  no  poet,  was  neverthelefs  fo  very  dif- 
ficult K)  be  pleafed,  that  he  would  make  his  fon 
cbrreQ;  them  again  and  again.  When  they  were 
to  his  taind,  he  took  pleafure  in  peiufing  them, 
and  would  fay,  **  Thefe  are  good  rhymes."  It 
has  been  well  obferved,  that  the  early  praifes  of 
a  tender  and  refpe^ed  parent,  co-operating 
with  the  powerful  bias  of  natural  inclination  in 
thie  fbn,  might  fix  our  young  bard  in  his  am- 
bition to  become  eminent  in  diis  art.  ^ 

It'feems,  however,  that  his  father  had  fometimes 
recommended  to  him  the  ftudy  of  phyfic*,  but 


•  Letter  8th,  to  Cromwell, 

this 
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thiff  could  be  Qo  more  than  a  bare  recommen- 
datipn,  fince  our  author  himfelf  aflures  us,  in 
the  epiftle  above  mentioned,  that  he  broke  no 
duty,  nor  difobeyed  any  parent  by  commencing 
poet  ■    J 

"  I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 
"  No  duty  broke,  no  father  difobey*d.'* 

By  the  time  he  wai  fifteen,  having  made  ■ 
very  refpeflable  profiaency  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, he  expreffed  a  very  ftrong  dclire  of 
j^moving  to  London,  in  order  to  learn  French 
and  Italian.  His  family,  whofe  folicitude  chiefly 
regarded  the  improvement  and  prefervation  of 
his  health,  and  who  knew  that  his  miferable 
infirm  ftate  of  body,  would  never  fuffer  him  to 
travel  abroad,  where  thofe  languages  might  be 
of  moft  ufe  to  him,  could  not  help  confidering 
his  defign  as  wild  and  extravagant.  He  never- 
ihelefs  perfifted'in  it ;  and  they  yielding  to  his 
importunities,  he  came  to  town,  where  he 
jnailercd  thofe  languages  with  furprizing  dif- 
patch.  It  was  very  remarkable,  that  though 
be  was  vaftly  impatient  of  reftraint  in  the  c6m- 
mOn  fcholaflic  forms  of  education,  yet,  now 
lie  was  his  own  mafter,  he  readily  fubjefted 
bijnfelf  to  the  fatigue  and  drudgery  of  perpe- 
lupUy  recurring  to  grammars  and  diftionaries : 
hy  which  means,  with  a  flrong  appetite  for 
IWGwlege,  which  made  him  intent  on  every 
fobjeft  he  K»d,  Jie  infenftbly  made  himfelf 
JBSJI^  of  ^  learned  and  modern  ladgua^e^r 

Pis 
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ffis  paffion  for  poetry,  however,  being  pre- 
dominant, he  was  eager  to  explore  all  the  trea- 
fuies  of  Parnaflus;  and  between  this  and  his 
twentieth  year,  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to 
the  reading  of  the  mofl  confiderable  poets  and 
critics  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian  and 
Engliih  languages.  About  this  time  likcwife, 
he  made  a  tranflation  of  TuUy  de  SeneSfute,  a 
copy  of  which,  it  is  faid,  is  preferved  in  Lord 
Oxford's  library.  - 

In  all  this  time,  he  has  been  heard  to  de- 
clare that  he  never  read  any  treatife  on  the  art 
of  logic  or  rhetoric.  Locke  indeed  fell  into  hia 
hands,  but  he  coofeHed  that  his  eflay  was  at 
firft  quite  inilpid  to  him.  Nature,  however, 
having  early  diipofed  him  to  method  in  his  com- 
poiltions,  and  philofophic  reHe^on  quickly  fol- 
lowing, and  foon  enabling  him  to  corred  the 
flights  of  his  imagination,  as  clearly  appears 
frota  his  juvenile  letters,  he  became  delighted 
with  xbsxprec^oh  of  thought y  which  is  the  cha- 
ra^eriitic  of  that  immortal  eflay :  and  Mr. 
Locke  had  fo  warmed  and  fortified  his  innate 
love  of  truth,  that  the  only  thing,  he  ufed  to 
iay,  he  could  never  forgive  his  philofophic  mafter, 
was  the  dedication  to  the  elTay  *. 

He  likewife  read  Sir  William  Temple's  eflays ; 
but  when  he  met  with  any  thing  political  vk 
th^,  be  owned  that  he  had  no  manner  of  relifh  fot 


•  Thi*  dedication,  though  it  contains  many  juft  and 
lenlible  reinarj;fl,  ii  in  genenu  couchcf  under  fuch  terms  of  uA- 
nanlj'  adulation,  a»^igmde  the  fcholir  and  the  philofopher. 
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it.  This  difrelifli  for  politics,  continued  through*; 
6ut  his  whole  life  :  and  farther  than  a  warm  love 
for  his  country,  which  never  could  miflead  him, 
and  for  his  friends,  which  fometimes,  perhaps, 
did,  (that  is,  his  judgment  only)  his  indifference 
at  laft  ended  in  averfion.  In  a  word,  his  early 
ftudies  were  confined  to  poetry,  and  the  Belles 
Lettres*.  But  fttll,  as  he  aflures  us,  he  read 
without  any  defign.but  that  of  pleafmg  himfelf. 
He  profecuted  fuch  ftudies  as  accident  threw  in 
his  way,  or  as  the  caprice  of  fancy  inclined  him 
to  purfue.  He  ufed  to  obferve,  that,  during 
this  time,  he  was  like  a  boy  gaAering  flowers 
in  the  fields  and  woods,  juft  as  they  rofe  before 
him ;  and  he  always  fpokc  c£  thefe  four  or  five 
years,  which  were  paffed  in  mere  ctuaofity  and 
aitiufement,  as  the  moft  pleafing  part  of  his 
life. 

Whenever  he  met  with  any  paflage"  or  dory 
which  delighted  him  more  than  common,  it  was 
his  cuftom  to  imitate  it.  But  he  has  often  de- 
clared, that  the  firft  propcnfity  to  imitation, 
proceeded  rather  irom  motives  of  modefty,  thaii 
Vanity.  He  perceived  how  defcftive  his  own 
produflions  were,  and  endeavoured  to  mend  his 
compofition  by  copying  the  capital  ftrofces  of 
others :  and  thus  he  became  a  poet,  as  the  bell 
artifts  have  become  painters,  by  copying  fror* 


*  He  ufed  to  declare,  that  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  pre> 
ferred  Statius  next  after  Virgil ;  and  that  of  the  Italian,  he 
Jilccd  Taflo  better  than  Ariofto.  His  tafte  in  tins  litter 
refpe£l  had  not  been  viciated  like  Milton's,  liymuc^  readv 
ing  of  the  Gothic  lomuccs  of  chivalry. 

6  ~thc 
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fliC  ataients ;  -with  this  difference  only,  that  aa 
he  frequently  copied  the  heft  moderns  Jikewife, 
■which  thofe  painters  had  not  the  fame  opportu- 
nity of  dtung  in  their  art,  he  as  commonly  ex- 
celled as  he  copied. 

Mr.  PoPE*8  difcemment,-  however*  was  tdo 
acute  not  to  perceive  the  defeda  of  fuch  irregu- 
lar and  defultory  habits  of  ftudy.  For  though 
a  rttentiTe  memory  and  corre£t  judgment  en- 
abled him  to  remedy  many  of  thofe  defeds, 
they  at  the  fame  time  contributed  to  render  him 
more  fenfible  of  them  all.  At  twenty  thero- 
ibre,  when  the  impetuofity  of  his  fpirlts  began 
to  fubfide,  and  his  genius  grew  m^re  patient  of 
reftraint,  he  fubjefted  himfelf  to  the  toil  of  re- 
newing his  ihidies  from  the  beginning,  and 
went  through  the  feveral  parts  of  a  learned 
education,  upon  a  more  regular  and  well-digefted 
plan.  He  penetrated  into  the  general  grounds 
and  reafons  of  fpeech ;  he  learnt  to  diitii^uiih 
the  feveral  fpecjes  of  ftile ;  he  fludied  the  pe- 
culiar idiom  of  each  language,  with  the  genius 
and  cbarader  of  each  authw ;  he  mattered  thofe 
parts  of  philofophy  and  hiftory  *,  which  moftly 
contributed  to  enrich  the  ftore  of  fcntiment: 


*  Oiir  author.  In  his  riper  years,  ufed  to  fay,  tbat  the 
true  ufe  of  rtading  was  not  to  know  fails,  but  to  under- 
ftand  human  nature,  and  therefore  recommended  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory.  *'  I  ihould  read,  faid  he,  in  a  very  different 
manner  now  than  when  I  had  my  early  fit  of  reading,  fram 
14  to  20.  Then  it  was  merely  from  the  amufement  the 
ftory  afforded  me,  mw  it  (hould  be  with  the  view  of  learn- 
ing how  to  make  myfejfand  others  better." 
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and  lalUy,   he  reduced  hia  natural  taleat  for 
poetry,  to  a  fcience. 

From  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-fevcn,  he 
purfued  this  fyllem  with  unremitted  attention 
and  fererity ;  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  had 
fpent  thele  feven  years,  in  unlearning  all  that  he 
had  acquired  before. 

Many  circumftances,howeTer,contributcdto  fix 
him  in  a  habit  of  perfevering  induftry.  His  con- 
ftitution  was  too  infirm  and  delicate  to  fuftain 
the  violent  agitations  of  licentious  pleafures : 
{o  that  his  tender  frame  preferved  him  from 
thofe  modes  of  intemperance,  to  which  genius, 
in  particular,  has  often  proved  a  vidim.  The 
ftrength  of  the  paiTions,  as  has  been  hinted, 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
the  imagination.  For  true  genius,  as  is  well 
ohfcrved  by  a  critic  whom  I  fliall  fliortly  have 
occafion  to  mention,  rarely  refides  in  a  cold 
phlegmatic  conllitution.  But  his  fickly  ftate  of 
health  foon  making  him  fenfiblc  of  fenfual  ex- 
ceiTes,  he  was  early  checked  from  giving  way  to 
thofe  allurements,  which,  unlefs  the  mind"  is 
armed  with  a  due  portion  of  firmnefs,  lead  to 
every  fpecies  of  inertnefs  and  diflipation. 

Perhaps  too  the  uncomelinefs  of  his  pcrfon, 
might  not  be  without  fome  effeQ.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  whoever 
hath  any  thing  fixed  in  his  perfon,  that  dotb 
induce  contempt,  hath  alfo  a  perpetual  fpur 
within  himfelf,  to  refcue  and  deliver  himfelf 
from  fcorn.  This  confideration^  therefore,  might 
,  -       ,  render 
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render  our  poet  more  afliduous  to  cultivate  his 
mental  faculties,  tbat  he  might  atone  for  the 
defers  of  an  ungraceful  figure,  by  the  accom- 
pliihmentft  of  an  elegant  and  polifhed  mind. 

As  thcTe  confiderations  were  incentives  to  his 
induilry,  fo  the  condition  of  his  circumftancea 
proved  propitious  to  the  perfedtioQ  of  his  ftu- 
dics.  For,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  in- 
herited a  decent  competence,  fufficient  to  defray 
all  the  expences  which  his  conflitution  and  ap- 
petites required.  Being  free  from  want  and  de- 
pendance,  he  was  under  no  necelTity  to  produce 
fugitive  incorreii  pieces  for  a  prefent  fupply  { 
or  to  proftitute  his  talents  to  fcrve  the  intereft  of 
a  bookfeller,  or  flatter  the  depravity  of  the 
tim«s; 

During  his  retirement  in  Windfor-FcMreft,  he 
became  acquainted  vrith  Sir  William  Trumball  *, 
who,  in  the  year  1691,  wa»  appointed  one  of 
the  principal  jfecretaries  of  ibite,  which  office 
he  refigned  in  the  year  1697,  and  retired  to 
Eaft-Hamftead,  the  place  6f  his  nativity,  which 
was  near  Binfield ;  and  it  vras  not  long  before 
Mr.  Pope  was  introduced  to  lum.  Sir  William 
delighted  in  learned  converfe,  being  of  a  ftudious 
turn,  and  particularly  inclined  to  claffical  and 
polite  literature.    Our  poet,  therefore,   could 


*  Among  other  fingataritics  in  the  charader  of  this 
fta^finsm,  itiafakl,  that  in  the  year  16871'beiDg  appointed 

ambal&dor  to  the  bttonan  Porte,  he  performed  thcjouriKjii 
w  foot. 

C  3  not 
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not  fail  of  being  agreeable  t»  one  with  whom 
nature  had  formed  him  to  affimilate»  notwithT 
ftandlng  the  inequality  of  their  years  ;  and  Sir 
William  foon  admitted  him  to  a  ihare  of  his 
friendfhip.  They  affocialed  together  on  terms 
of  intimacy*  ^nd,  when  they  were  feparated, 
A  literary  correfpondence  fubfifted  betvreen 
them*  fo  long  as  Sir  William  lived ;  gnd  at  his 
death,  Mr.  Pope  did  juftice  to  hip  memory,  by 
the  epitaph  now  extant  among  his  works. 

This  retirement  in  theforeft.  could  not  b<r 
ofherwife  than  grateful  to  a  ftudions  mindi  and 
we  may  judge  of  the  impreffions  it  made,  from 
our  poet's  having,  about  tliis  time,  compofed  his 
Ode  on  Salitudct  which  is  the  firft  fruit  now 
extant  of  his  poetical  genius,  and  which  ftrongly 
paints  that  tranquil,  contemplative,  and  moral 
c^ft  of  mind,  which  dillinguifiied  the  writer  *. 

In  this  retreat  Ukewife,  he  firft  became  acr 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  Waller*  iSpencer 
and  Dryden.  The  works  of  Spenc€r»  he  pe- 
lufed  with  great  delight,  ^nd  reae^vcd  bis  ac- 
quaintance with  them  in  his  riper  years.  But 
on  the  firfl:  view  of  Dryden's  works*  he  was  fo 
ftrwck  with  the  cjccellpflce  of  4  writer*  whofe 

•  Wc  muft  not  infer  from  hence,  hovvever,  what  a 
learned  critic  would  inllnuaie,  that  Mr.  PokeU  genius 
l^ras  confined,  and  that  he  was  not  mafter  of  a  crea- 
tive and  glowing  imagination,  tfae  '*  Actr  fpiriUit  at  vii." 
But  the  nature^  force,  and  extent  of  his  geniut,  will  be  befl 
determined  by  »  progncffiys  ind  cac4id  cxaminauon  of  bU 
fCTcr4  pieces. 

■  '*  -'  talent^ 
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talents  were  congenial  with  his  own,  ttat  he 
abandoned  the  reft,  and  ftudied  his  writings 
with  uncommon  pleafure  and  unremitted  atten- 
tion. He  ufed  to  fay,  that  Dryden  had  improv- 
ed the  art  of  veriification  beyond  any  of  the 
preceeding  poets,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
perfe^  in  it,  had  he  not  been  fo  often  obliged  to 
write  with  precipitation.  His  works,  there- 
fiare,  ferved  as  one  of  the  models  from  whence 
our  poet  copied,  and  he  even  adopted  th*  very 
turns  of  his  periods  :  juft  as  Mr.  Addifon  did 
thoie  of  Sir  "William  Temple  in  profe,  not  lef? 
ftrongly  marked  than  the  imitations  of  the 
poet,  though  lefs  commonly  obferved.  In  fhort, 
from.  Dryden  principally,  our  bard  learnt  all  the 
magic  <A  his  Tcrlifi^tion. 

From  the  time  he  became  fo  enamoured  of 
Dryden*6  works,  he  grew  impatient  to  fee  the 
author,  and  at  length  procured  a  friend  to  in- 
troduce hiqa  to  a  coffee-houfe  which  Dryden 
frequented,  where  he  had  the  faUsfa<3ion  of 
feeing  him.  But  Dryden  died  before  any  inti- 
macy could  take  place  between  them,  which  Mr. 
Pope  often  lamented,  particularly  in  -his  firft 
letter  to  Mr.  Wycherley,  in  the  following  pa- 
thetic manner. "  VirgiCium  tantum  vidi.'* 

He  never  fpoke  of  him  without  a  kind  of  rap- 
turoua  veneration,  and  he  makes  refpeiE^ble 
moitioD  of  him  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works. 

During  his  refidence  in  the  foreft,  our  poet,  being 

then  between  the  years  of  thirteen  and  fifteen, 

compoled  a  comedy  and  a  tragedy.    With  regard 

to  the  fubje^  of  the  former,  we  are  wholly  in 
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the  dark  *  the  latter  however  was  founded  on  a 
ftory  taken  from  the  legend  of  St.  Genevieve. 
But  whether  he  diftrufted  his  talents  for  dra- 
matic poetry,  or  whetlier  he  was  cautious  of 
hazarding  his  fame  on  the  fickle  tafte  of  a  cap- 
iJouS  audience,  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on 
to  write  for  the  ftage,  though  he  was  ftrongly 
importuned  by  fcveral,  and  particularly  by 
Betterton  *,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  from 
a  boy  "I". 

In 


•  It  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Bctiertoti's  good  fortune* 
to  have  been  not  only  admired  as  a  player,  but  eAeemcd  as 
a  man.  In  the  poAfcript  to  one  of  our  author's  letters  to 
Mr.  Cromwell,  he  fpraks  of  httn  in  a  manner,  which  does 
honour  to  his  memory. 

**  This  letter  of  deaths,  puts  me  in  mind  of  poor  Mr. 
*'  Beitei ton's;  over  whom  I  would  have  this  fentcncc  of 
*^  Tully  for  an  epitaph,  which  will  ferve  him  as  well  ia  bis 
"  miraly  as  in  his  ibealrical  capacity—^— 

*'  FitM  htHt  aSlat  jucundijfuna  t/i  rtcordatU,** 

In  another  letter  to  the  honourable  J.  C.  he  fpealu  of 

him  with  greater  waimtli  of  afFeflion "   I  am  very  glad, 

fays  he,  for  the  fake  of  his  widow,  and  for  the- credit  of 
the  deceafvd,  ihat  Beiteiton's  remains  arc  fallen  into  fuch 
hiinds,  as  may  leiider  ihem  reputable  to  ihe  one,  and  beae- 
Atia]  to  the  other,  Befides  the  public  acqiuiniance  1  long 
had  wiih  that  poor  man,  I  ilfo  had  a  flender  knowledge  of 
his  parts  and  rapacity  by  private  converfttion,  and  «ver 
thought  it  pity  h;  was  ncceffiiatcd,  hy  the  ftraitnefs  of'bis 
fortune,  lo  a^  (and  efpecially  to  hia  lateft  hours)  an  ima- 
ginary and  (iditious  part,  who  was  capable  of  exbibitinf^  • 
real  one,  with,  aedtt  to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  hi*  neigh- 
bour." 

t  Mr.  Cromwell  likewife  prefled  our  author  very  ftrongly 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  Tragic  Mufe,  as  appears  fronr  the  fol- 
lowing paflage. 

»*  Um 
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In  his  latter  days  he  told  a  particular  &iend 
that  he  had  a  Ihrong  propeality  to  the  tragic 
drama,  and  fhould  certainly  have  made  it  his 
principal  fttidy,  had  not  the  moral  and  intel- 
ledual  charaders  of  the  players  of  his  time, 
fo  different  from  that  of  Betterton,  always 
deterred  him  from  putting  his  defign  in  execu- 
tion. And  whoever  has  carefully  obferved, 
in  his  other  works,  the  profound  penetratioa 
into  nature,  and  cafy  fublime  of  expreffion,  to- 
gether with  his  uncommon  corre£tnefs  of  judg- 
ment, will  hardly  doubt  but  he  would  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  utmoft  of  his  ambition,  and  what 
is  more  to  his  own  latisfa^on,  in  the  merit  c£ 
theatrical  compofition. 

Soon  after  his  compofing  thefe  dramatic  pieces^ 
our  poet  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the  arduous 
talk  of  writing  an  epic  poem,  which  he  called  Al* 
cander  ^  of  which  he  wrote  four  books  of  about 


"  Leave  elegy  and  tranflation  to  the  inferior  cla{j>  on 
whom  the  Mulca  only  glance  now  and  then,  like  our  win- 
ter's fun,  and  then  leave  them  in  the  dark.  Think  on  the 
dignity  of  tragedy,  which  is  of  the  greater  poetry,  as  Den- 
nis Ikya,  lad  foil  him  at  his  other  weipon,  as  you  have  done 
in  criticlDn.  Every  one  wonders  that  a  genius  like  yours 
will  not  fupport  the  finking  drama;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  (tha* 
I  think  his  t^ent  is  comedy)  has  exprcflcd  a  furious  ambi- 
tion to  fwell  in  your  bulkins." 

X  As  fome,  perhaps,  may  be  curious  of  fiirther  tnfonna^ 
tion  refpe&ing  this  early  and  adventurous  eflay,  it  may  not 
be  io^roper  to  fubjoin  the  following  particulars.  Alcander 
was  a  prince  of  Rhodes,  driven  from  his  crown  by  Deucalion, 
£uber  mi  Minos.    In  this  epic  piece,  Alcandct  difplayedall 
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a  thoulkckd  vexfes  each.  Into  tlus  piece,  he  con* 
fefTed,  though  with  a  ridicule  on  the  attonpt,  that 
he  had  thrown  all  his  learning,  as  Milton  has 
done  with  too  much  profufion,  in  his  Paradiie 
Loft.  This  Alcander  was  t^efly  an  Imitative 
poem*  in  which  Mr.  Pope  had  coUe^d  the 
feveraj  beauties  of  all  the  epic  writers  he  wa^ 
thep  ^quainted  with*. 

It  is  the  chara^eiiJlic  of  a  great  genius  to 
make  e^ly  efforts  far  beyond  its  ftrength.  Our 
poet»  howerer,  was  fennble  of  the  weaknefs  of 
this  attempt,  and  fpei^s  of  it  with  the  moil 
amiable  franJcnels,  in  a  paiTage  refto^ed  to  the 
excellent  preface  before  his  works.  *'  I  con-i- 
fefs,"  lays  he,  "  there  was  a  time  when  I  was 
in  lore  with  myfelf,  gjid  my  firft  produdioos 
jirere  the  children  of  felf-loye  upon  innocence, 
I  had  made  an  epic  poem,  and  panegyrics  on  all 
the  prioces  of  Europe,  and  I  thought  myfelf 
the  greateft  genius  that  ever  was.  I  cannot  but 
regret  thefe  delightfid  vifions  of  my  childhood, 
which,  like  the  fine  colours  we  fee  when  our 
f  yes  are  fhut,  are  vanilhed  for  ever." 


l)w  virtues  of  AilF«ring,  like  Ulyflcs,  and  all  the  coun^  of 
ipneas.  Apollo,  as  the  palroit  of  Rhodes,  was  Atcan<Ifr's 
great  protcfloT ;  and  Cibele  was  his  great  cnEmy',  as  being 
patronefs  of  Deucatjon  and  Crete.  She  rattes  a  ftorm  againft 
liim,  as  Junq  ioee  againfl  Eneas :  he  is  caft  away,  ajid  ivim^ 
to  fliore>  as  UlylTes  did,  to  the  ifland  of  Phzacia. 

*  Among  Qth«r  projiDrals,  wliich  Betterton  made  him  to 
vrite  foi  t^c  ftage,  he  ftrongljr  prefled  faint  to  turn  this 
Alcander  into  a  tragedy ;  but  no  importunity  could  preFail  oa 
Mr*  Pops  tft  en^gs  ia  futh  aif  iindmakin^ 

AttCT. 
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Atterbury,  theBiihop  of  Rochefter,  a.  Uttio 
before  he  left  England,  advifed  him  to  bum  i^ 
which  he  did*,  though  as  he  Gon&fftd  mtli 
feme  regret 

The  bifiiop,  CD  this  occafion,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Pope,  cxprefles  himfclf  thus: — 
**  I  am  not  ibrry  your  Alcander  is  burnt;  had  I 
known  your  intentionsj  I  would  have  inter-* 
ceeded  for  the  firft  page,  and  put  it,  with  your 
leave,  among  my  curiofities."  As  a  proof,- 
however,  that  tlus  early  piece  was  deeply  im-r 
printed  in  his  memory,  and  that  fa^  w^  not 
partial  to  its  imperfedions,  he  took  a  pleafure 
in  laughing  at  the  childilh  extravagances  in  tlu$ 
poem,  and  in  mentioning  them  to  his  friends. 
Among  thefe,  was  a  de&ription  of  a  Scythiai) 
hero*  who  coptemned  a  pillow,  though  of  fnow, 
as  luxury  and  effieminacy.  Some  of  thefe  extra-r 
vagances,  are  pleafantly  produced  for  example; 
in  the  art  of  Jinking  in  poetry,  under  the  title 
of  verfes  by  an  Anonymous.  He  mult  be  4 
writer  of  true  genius,  who  has  th?  virtue  t(| 
ridicule  his  own  defers. 

The  ridicule,  however,  of  thisjuvenileattempt, 
did  not  difcourage  him  from  once  more  attempting 
this  fpecie£  of  compofi  tion ;  for,  in  his  riper  years» 
he  formed  a  defign  of  writing  an  epic  poem| 
founded  on  a  Aory  recorded  in  the  old  annaliit 


*  It  atvj  not  b?  imroateriil  to  add,  that  the  dramatic 
ptcc^  above  fpoken  of,  fhared  the  fame  fate, 

*       ;  Geoffrey 
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Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  concerning  the  arriva] 
of  Brutus  the  fuppofed  grandfbn  of  jEnea»  into 
our  ifland,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  firft  foun- 
dations of  the  Britifh  monarchy,  of  which 
more  hereafter. 

Mr.  Pope's  next  poetical  eflaji  after  this  epic 
^nece  of  Alcander,  was  hi»  FaporqUt  which  he 
wrote  at  the  age  of  fixteen :  and  he  ufed  to  Jaj 
pleafantly,  that  herein  he  literally  followed  the 

paflage  in  Virgil,  where  he  4y», 

■'  Cttm  canerem reges  et praeiia"  &c« 

Being   now  come  to   fuch  part  of  his  wovlcs»  . 
AS'  have  undergone  the  trials  of   criticiim ;.  it 
remains  agreeably  to  the  plan  {n'opoied,  to  exa-i 
mine  the  feveral  pieces  refpeiHvely,  in  the  <^er 
they  fland  in  the  oSia-uo  edition. 

This  examination,  however,  will  not  be  made 
-with  the  partial  bias  of  a  panegyrift,  in  <»der 
to  refcue  his  writings  from  juft  cenfure ;  but  to 
meafure  them  by  the  fcale  of  candid  critidfm, 
the  better  to  afcertain  the  nature,  force  and  ex-> 
tent  of  his  genius. 

The  name  of  a  critic,  being  generally  received 
in  an  ill  fenfe,  is  become  odious,  becaufe  the 
office  hath  been  abufed  by  half  learned  or  en- 
vious witlings ;  who  have  been  curious  to  de- 
left blemifhes,  forgetting  the  other  and  piore 
pleafing  tafk  bf  a  critic,  which  is  to  prant  out 
beauties. 

Maay 
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TlXany  of  ihoCc  who  have  ocotfionally  cAtf^ 
ciTed  Ml  our  poet,  have  written  only  ,to  expofe 
their  ignorance  or  their  ill  nature.  Peace  to  the 
remains  of  futility  and  envy ! 

There  is  one  however,  (the  authw  of  Jn 
EJfay  on  the  genius  attdvmtingt  of  Pope)  who  • 
lias  underta^n  the  office  in  form ;  and  has,  fo 
far  as  he  has  gone,  executed  it,  at  leaft  vnth 
poUtenefs  and  degance.  If  I  am  inclined  to 
difpute  fome  of  hie  principles,  and  cannot  al- 
ways fubfcribe  to  the  propriety  of  his  appUca- 
tions,  I  fliall  at  leaft,  wherever  I  diflent  from 
him,  endeavour  to  exprefs  myfelf  with  the 
fame  temper,  and  with  the  iame  decorum.  Per* 
fuaded  as  I  am,  that  the  learned  writer  meant 


*  Thk  work  ti  anoiiyoious,  but  the  name  <tf  the  author  is 
well  known  to  the  learned  world.  At  he  has  himfelf,  how- 
ever,  thought  proper  to  conceal  it  from  the  public,  1  do  not 
thiok  myfelf  at  liberty  to  proclaim  it :  for  though  the  merit 
of  the  work  is  fucfa,  u,  upon  the  whole,  might  do  credit  to 
any  name,  yet  it  is  but  decent  to  allow  every  writer  to  be 
the  bed  judge  of  what  conduces  to  h>i  own  intercH  and  re- 
putation. At  the  fame  tine,  I  will  be  free  to  obferve, 
that  though  this  eflay  is  evidently  the  work  of  aa  ele- 
gant critic  and  polite  (choUr ;  yet  it  by  no  means  anfwers 
to  the  title.  FalTages  are  frcqueotly  cited  from^r.  Pope, 
without  the  leaft  remark  upon  them  ;  and  only  ferve  to  in- 
troduce aftriag  of  anecdotes  and  quotation*  concerning  fo- 
reign writen,  or  perhaps  foreign  fubjciSs.  This  method,  it 
js  true,  is  extremely  entertaining  to  readers  of  a  certain 
daft  i  but  it  is  rather  too  mifcellaneous  and  digrellive  :  and, 
let  it  be  faid,  without  envy  or  iil-manners,  that  it  favours 
too  much  of  a  laviOi  difplay  of  erudition,  to  which  a  writer, 
of  fuch  approved  learning,  might  have  deemed  himfelf  fu- 
perier. 

t* 


to  fix  t^e  true  merit  of  oiir  poetj  and  to  (etvi 
the  caufe  df  literature ;  and  being  confcious  tbat 
I  am  influenced  by  the  fame  modves,  I  fiiaU 
freely  animadvert  on  the  errors  and  inaccura- 
des  of  the  critic,  and  as  candidly  admit  the 
juftice  of  his  cenfure,  and  the  propriety  of  lus 
corre^ons.  In  this  critique,  however,  I  ihall 
purfue  a  different  method  £rota  the  author  of 
the  Effay :  for  before  he  enters  into  any  exa* 
miaation  of  our  poet's  writings,  he,  in  his  de* 
dication  to  Dr.  Young,  and  in  other  pkces,  more 
than  hints  his  opinion  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  poet*8  genius.  But  I  propofe  firft  to 
analyze  Mr.  Pope's  writings*  and  from  thence 
ihali  attempt  tct  afcertain  the  nature  and  force 
of  lus  genius  :  for  as  I  fliould  blufli  to  miiltad« 
So  I  equally  fcom  to  prepoflefs  the  reader. 

The  pttfiorah  are  the  firft  pieces  which  fall 
under  the  examioation  of  our  critic ;  and  with 
refped  to  thefe,  he  obferves  in  the  very  open- 
ing, "  that  it  is  fomcwhat  ftrange  that  in  the 
*'  paftorals  of  a  young  poet,  there  fhoUld  riot  be; 
**  found  a  fingle  rural  image  that  is  new."  As 
the  eflayift,  in  the  courfe  of  his  criticifms,  fre- 
quently objcds  a  barrennefs  of  invention  to  Mr. 
Pope,  it  is  to  be  wiflied  that  he  had  previoufly 
.  defined  what  invention  is,  or  at  leaft  what  he 
intended  by  the  ufe  of  that  word.  A«  he  haS 
omitted  it  however,  an  attempt  will  be  itiade  in 
its  proper  place,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
invention,  the  better  to  determine  how  fer  the 
want  of  it  may  be  imputed  to  Mr,  Popf, 

Ac 
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At  prefent  it  is  fuffident  to  obferre,  that  Wa« 
it  true  as  the  critic  objefts,  that  there  is  not  a 
fingle  rural  image  in  thcfe  paftorals  that  i» 
new,  it  is  no  more  than  what  our  poet  himfelf 
premifes*  with  that  candor  and  modefty  which 
is  ever  attendant  on  genuine  merit  For  in  hift 
excellent  difcomfe  prefixed  to  thefc  paftoralsi 
he  concludes  with  the  following  declaration, 
"  But  after  all,  if  they  have  any  merit,  it  is  to 
"  be  attributed  to  fome  good  old  authors,  whofe 
**  works  as  I  had  leifure  to  ftudy,  fo  t  hope  I 
"  have  not  wanted  care  to  imitate."  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  modefl  declaration,  perhaps  fome 
pal!kges  may  be  juftly  deemed  origin^. 

It  is  obfervable  that  a  paAoral  is  appropriated 
to  each  fealbn  of  the  year,  and  tliat  the  fcene  as 
well  as  the  hour  of  the  day,  is  attftiUy  diftin- 
guiflied  in  each,  which  in  fome  inllances  gives  a 
peculiar  beauty  to  the  imagery  ;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing couplet  defcribingthe_/5/rowfrfcafon  ;  the  fcene 
is  by  a  river  fide ;  and  the  time  of  the  day,  noon, 

**  Where  dancing  fuiv-beams  on  the  waters  play*d^ 
**  And  verdant  Alders  form'daquiv*ring  fliade.**" 

Thefe  lines  are  perfedly  piilurefque,   tior  arc 
the  following  inferior. 

•*  Soft  as  he  moum'd,  the  ftreams  forgot  to  ^aW\ 
**  The  flocks  around  a  dumb  compaffion  fhow, 
**  The  naiads  wept  in  ev*ry  watry  bowV, 
•*  Apdjove  confcnted  in  a  filent  lhow*r." 

Though 
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Though  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  new  images 
in  thefe  paftoraU  are  not  frequent,  yet  in 
truth,  it  is  too  much  to  iky,  that  they  do  not 
aiFord  a  tingle  image  that  is  new.  Let  any 
reader  c^  fenfibility  attend  to  the  following  Unea 
io^  the  fccond  paftoral,  where  the  poet  defcribea 
the  charms  of  his  milbrefs's  voice. 

**  But  would  you  fing  and  rival  Orpheus*  ilrain, 
*'  Thewond'ring  forell  foon  (hould  dance  again* 
•*  The  moving  mountains  hear  the  powerful  call, 
"  jbid  beadlongjireanu  hang  It/Ttung  in  theirfalU* 

The  laft  Une  furely  prefents  a  nnv  image,  and 
a  bold  one  too*. 

The  following  couplet  likewife  from  the  fourth 
palh>ral,  defcrimng  the  effe£ts  occafioned  by  the 


*  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  Mr,  Pops  hsu)  Milton's 
Malque  in  [emembrancc,  wherein  the  l&ttcr  fpealcs  of  Thyrits, 

**  — whore  artful  ftrain*  have  oft  delay'd 
**  The  huddling  bnwk  to  hear  bis  madrigal." 

But  this,  compared  M  Mr,  Pope's,  is  rather  nerrttht  than 
dtfcriftivt.  Mr.  Pop£  prc&nts  us  with  the  imag*  of  attmtun, 
which  is  purely  his  own. 

I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  tbefe  beautifully  plaintive 
'  lines  in  the  fame  paftoial,  which  are  not  imitations  of  any 
writer  I  know  of< 

.  **  Once  I  was  flcill'd  in  ev'ry  plant  that  grew, 
**  And  ev'ry  herb  that  drinia  the  morning  dew  ; 
**  Ah  I  wretched  (hepherd,  what  avails  thy  an 
•*  To  cure  tby  lambs,  but  not  to  heal  thy  heart." 

death 
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death  of  Da^dine  affords  a  new  image,  ^ad  the 
peiiboificadon  has  a  fine  efft^t, 

"  The  balmy  zefbyn,  filent  fioce  her  de^th, 
"  Lament  the  oeafing  of  a  fweetcr  breath  *.*' 

The  iiune  may  be  faid  of  the  foUowiog  beauti- 
ful couplet  in  tlus  paftoraU 

"  No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne 

«  fings, 
"  Shall  iifi*itiRg  in  mid-air  fufpend  their  imrtgs.** 

TTie  image  of  the  birds  liftening  with  their 
mags  fufpeoded  in  mid-air,  isftriking;  aiiat 
tnift,  new  f . 

Our  critic  having  thus  let  out  with  denying 
our  poet  the  merit  of  invention,  he  immediately 
makes  a  kind  of  digreifion  in  praifc  of  Theo-- 
critus  i  whom  he  very  frequently  ftiles  the  fa- 
ther and  model  of  this  enchanting  kind  of  com- 
pofition.   Theocritus,  he  obferves,  derived  mahy 


•  The  four  lines  which  precede  thefe,  arc  incomparably 
fine;  but  I  know  not  whether  they  may  not  be  confidcred 
is  imitations  of  thofe  beautiful  paAor^l  images  in  £v«'a 
fpecch  to  Adam }  which  are  thus  recapitulated  : 

**  But  neither  breithof  morn,  when  Iheafcends 
*•  Wkh  charm  of  earlieft  birds,"  &c. 

t  The  two  lines  however  which  immediately  follow, 

"  No  more  the  birds  (ball  imitate  her  lays, 

**  Oi  bu£h'd  wi.b  v/oaAat^  heark«n  fjroin  the  fprays," 

Jo  but  convey  the  iTame  image,  a  little  diverfified. 

■  r  D  advan- 
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advantages  from'  the  climate  in  which  he  liveJ 
and  wrote.  "  The  poet,"  fays  he,  **  defcribed 
.  what  he  faw  and  felt,  and  had  no  need  to  have 
recourfe  to  thofe  artificial  affemblages  of  pleaf- 
ing  objedts,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  na- 
ture. The  tigs  and  honey  which  he  affigns  * 
as  a  reward  to  a  viftorious  Ihepherd,  were  in 
themfelves  exquifite,  and  are  therefore  aflignecj 
with  great  propriety." 

With  due  deference  to  our  critic,  however, 
thefe  remarks  do  not  appear  to  be  well  founded- 
The  figs  and  honey  of  Sicily,  however  exqui- 
fite in  themfelves,  were  common  to  the  inha- 
bitants :  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  human  appetites,  will  allow  that 
things  in  general  eftimation,  are  not  always 
valued  becaufe  they  are  in  themfelves  exquifite, 
but  becanfe  they  are  fcarce  and  rare.  If  they 
are  common,  they  in  fome  degree  lofe  their 
-  value,  and  confequently  any  other  reward, 
though  lefs  exquifite  in  itfelf,  is  moft  likely  to 
become  the  objeft  of  dcfire.  Any  other  premium 
than  figs  and  honey,  might  therefore,  in  Sicily, 
have  been  afligned  with  greater  propriety,  and 
would  have  displayed  more  invention  in  the  Si- 
cilian bard. 

A  poet  is  not  confined  to  his  own  country 
for  images.  He  may  range  throughout  the 
univcrfe,  and  is  not  always,  as  Addifon  remarks, 
ftridtly  bound  by  the  laws  of  nature ;  much  lefs 
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reflrained  in  his  defcriptions  to  the  produce  of 
particular  climes.  He  may  impregnate  every 
foii  with  what  feed  bed  fuits  his  purpofe :  he 
may  make  the  fpicy  gales  of  Arabia,  dif- 
fufe  their  fragrance  over  fcentlefs  and  fterile. 
wilds :  he  may  bring  the  garden  of  the  Hefpe- 
rides  from  its  native  Africa,  and  make  the  gol- 
den fruit  ripen  in  the  moft  untoward  clime. 
The  following  cenfure,  therefore,  will  probably 
be  thought  too  nice  and  captious.  *'  Oim- 
plaints,"  fays  he,  *'  of  immoderate  heat,  and 
■wifties  to  be  conveyed  to  cooling  caverns,  when 
uttered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  have  a  de- 
corum and  confiftency  which  they  totally  lofc 
in  the  charaQer  of  a  Britifli  fliepherd." 

.  That  fuch  caufes  of  complaint  will  more  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  Grecian  climate,  is  unquef- 
tionable  ;  but  is  it  neceflary  to  make  a  complaint 
of  this  kind  confiftent,  that  every  day  fhould  be 
a  dog-day  ?  The  Britifli  fliepherd  might  very 
confidently  defcribe  what  he  often  felt,  though 
not  fo  frequently  as  the  Grecian ;  and  we  have 
days  in  England,  which  might  make  even  a 
Grecian  faint. 

He  admits,  however,  that  Mr.  Pope  was  fen- 
fible  of-  the  importance  of  adapting  images  to 
the  fcene  pf  a^ion ;  which  he  indances  in  the 
tranflation  of  the  following  line : 

"  Jiidit  Eurotas,  juffitque  edifcere  lauros" 

Here  our  poet,  as  the  critic  candidly  obferves, 
has  dropped  the  laurels  appropriated  to  Eurotas,    ' 
Da  i  -^   \ 
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as  he  is  fpealuDg  of  the  river  Thames ;  and  ha* 
rendered  it 

"  Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flow'd  along, 
*'  AndbadehJB'u'i/fow/learntheiaoTingfong*.*' 

Our  critic  objcas  that  "  a  mixture  of  Britifl» 
and  Grecian  ideas,  may  be  juftly  darned  ft  We— 
mifli  in  the  Pastorals  of  Pope  :  and  pro- 
priety,** he  adds,  '*  is  certain  to  be  yiolated 
vhen  he  couplet  Pa^lus  with  the  Tliames,** 
&c.  How  far  fuch  a  violation  is  to  be  imputed 
to  our  poet,  let  the  lines  from  the  raouth  of  the 
fhepherd  fpeak  for  themfelves. 

•*  0*er  golden  (ands  let  rich  Paflxjlus  flow, 
**  And  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po  ; 
**  Blefi  Thames'j  Jhores  the  brightej  beauties 

**  yield  f, 
**■  Feed  here,  my  lambs,  1*11  fccfc  no  diftant  field." 

•  The  author  of  the  Eltfnjents  of  Critkirn),  objcds  to 
•hit  dcfcripiive  perfonification,  as  deftitute  of  rdcmblance 
CD  anr  thing  real.  **  Admitting,"  hyi  he,  «  that  a  river 
gently  flowing,  may  be  imaginiid  a  fejiliUe  being  Hftcning 
to  a  fof^g  i  I  cannm  enter  irito  ihe  conceit  of  the  Fiver**  or- 
iJcring  his  laurels  to  learn  the  fong  :  here  alt  rercmblance  to 
any  tiling  real  Js  loft.  This,  however,"  heconcludes^  "  » 
<:opicd  literally  by  one  of  our  grcatcft  poets." 

It  muft  indeed  be  confeflcd,  that  this  fiGtioa  of  the  hna- 
frination,  is,  in  the  foregoing  inftance,  ured  rather  liccfltr- 
nufly.  But  the  cfitic  is  miflakcn  in  faying,  that  ourao- 
thor  has  copied  the  original  literally ;  fmce,  as  above  ob- 
ferved,  he  has  very  judicioullv  changed  the  image,  though 
be  has  given  full  Icope  to  the  fiiSion. 

-f-  The  third  line  of  this  ftanza,  is  very  l^r  from  being 
fmooth  and  ha'monious.  The  genitive  cafe  hangs  upon  the 
tongue,  and  befidc,  cccafioM  »  Tery  dt&grceablc  bilSnz. 

C;oo,lcWbat 
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AVbat  the  critic  neans  by  coupling  Pa^olus 
■with  lliames,  it  is  not  eafy  to  coojedure.  They 
ftand  erideatly  contradijiingnijbed :  and  furely 
tbe  poet  might  draw  a  contraft  from  Greecc» 
withoat  bong  chargeable  with  a  faulty  mxturt 
of  fiiitifli  and  Gredan  ideas. 

Etct  partial  to  his  favourite  Sicilian,  the  cri- 
tic prefers  his  imagery  to  Mr.  Pope's  in  the 
feUowing  inftance.  "  A  fhepherd,"  fays  h^ 
"  ia  Theocritus,  wkfhea  with  Much  tendcmefa 
and  elegance,  both  which  muft  fuffer  in  a  literal 
tranflation, "  Wpuld  I  could  become  a  mur- 
muring bee,  fly  into  your  grotto,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  creep  among  the  leaves  of  ivy  and 
fern,  that  compofe  the  chaplet  which  adorns 
your  head.**  Pope,  he  obferves,  has  thus  al- 
tered this  image: 

■"  Oh !  were  I  made  by  fome  transforming  p(Jw*r 
"  The  captive  bird  that  fings  within  thy  bow'r  ! 
*'  Then  ttught  my  voice  thy  lift'ning  ears  emphy^ 
"  And  I  thofe  kifles  he  recdves,  enjoy." 

"  On  three  accounts,"    he  concladee,  "  the  ' 
foregoing  image  is  preferable  to  the  latter.     For 
the  paftoral  wildnefs,  delicacy,  and  uncommon- 
aefs  of  the  thought** 

It  is  {bmewhat  ftrange  that  the  critic  fhould 

applaud  the  Gre^  im^e  for  the  uncommonnefs 

*f  iha  thouglit :  fince  it  is  the  pcrfeftion  of  paf- 

D  3  toral 
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toral  images  to  be  fimple  and  natural.  The 
beauty  of  this  kind  of  poetry^  arifes  from,  a- 
natural  cafe  of  thought,  and  fmoothnefs  of  verfe. 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  fimple  and  natural, 
and  at  the  fame  time  more  plaintive  and  pathetic, 
than  the  image  of  Mr.  Pope  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  exprefled  with  greater  beauty,  and 
harmony  of  numbers  *. 

A  lover  who  wilhes  for  a  metamorphofis, 
for  the  fake  o£  approaching  more  clofely  to  his 
miftrefs,  would  undoubtedly  wifli  td  be  tran^ 
formed  into  fomething  which  might  be  the  ob- 
jedl  of  her  carefTes,  and  not  into  that  from 
which  flie  would  fhrink  and  retire. 

The  image  in  Theocritus  is  ftrained  and  unna- 
tural ;  that  in  Pope  is  lutural  and  fervid. 

The  pleafure  which  the  ihepherd  in  Theof 
critus  propofes  from  his  transformation,  of 
creeping  among  the  leaves  of  ivy  and  fern 
which  compofe  his  miftrefs's  chaplet,  is  C0I4 
and  infipid,  compared  to  the  animated  and  glow- 
ing wifli  of  Pope's  fhepherd,  who  longs  to 
fupplant  his  feathered  rival;  and  dwell  upon 
the  enchanting  lip  of  his  favourite  fair. 


•  Perhaps,  however,  in  point  of  flri&  propriety,  the 
word  employ,  in  the  third  line,  is  not  happily  chofen.  I'o 
tmphy,  is  to  call  forth  the  exertion  of  fomc  tf^iv^  faculty. 
But  the  ear  in  liAening  is  paput :  and  if  the  rhyme  would 
have  admitted,  the  verb  engaii  ihould  ftem  moft  projter. 
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Tmpartial  judgment  muft,  nevertbelefs,  ia 
Ibme  degree,  fubfcribe  to  the  propriety  of  oiir 
critic's  .animadverficn  on  the  riddle  of  the  RoyaJ 
oak,  in  the  firA  paAoral,  which  is  in  imitatioa 
of  the  Virgilian  enigma ;  and,  as  he  well  ob-. 
ferves,  favours  of  pun  and  puerile  conceit. 

"  Say,  Daphnis,  fay,  in  what  glad  foil  appears, 
*'  A  wond'rous  tree  that  facred  monarchs  bears  ?" 

**  With  what  propriety,  the  critic  alks,  could 
the  tree  whofe  fhade  protefted  the  King, 
be  faid  to  be  prolific  of  princes  V  Here  how- 
ever, there  does  not  feem  to  be  the  impropriety 
which  the  critic  apprehends.  For  the  tree,  by 
preferving  the  royal  Hne,  may,  not  improperly, 
be  faid  to  be  prolific  of  Princea.  After  all,  if 
idle  riddles  be  a  rural  amufemeilt  all  the  wcvld 
over,  there  can  be  no  great  obje<iUon  to 
their  being  introduced  in  pafloral  fcenes :  and  if 
reaibn  would  not  juftify  the  ufe  of  them  with- 
out example,  our  bard  could  fhelter  himfelf 
under  no  authority  more  unexceptionable  than 
that  of  VirgiL 

Among  thefe  paflorals,  the  moft  confpicuous 
is  the  Mefliah,  a  facred  eclogue,  in  imitation  of 
Virgil's  Pollio  *.     This,  the  critic  allows  to  be 


*  It  is  but  juft  to  obferve,  that  oiir  critic  has  cor- 
refted  a  erzmmaticat  error  in  the  Me^h^  where  our 
poetihoula  have  faid.  The  fwain 

*'  Shall  START  amidll  the  ihirfty  wild  to  hear 
*^  New  fall)  of  water  mtmnuripg  iji  bis  ear.'* 

P  4  fi^- 
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Aiperior  to  the  Pollio  :  and  indeed,  if  Mr.  Pope 
had  given  no  other  inftance  of  the  fublime,  thi« 
alofte  would  prove  the  fublimity  of  his  genius  "f". 
How  folcmn  and  awful  is  the  foUovring  invo^ 
catioh ! 

t^   ■  *'  O  Thou  my  voice  infpire 

**  Who  touch'd  Ilauah's  hallow'd  lipa  with  fire  !^* 

In  what  a  bold  exalted  ftrain^  does  the  poet 
break  forth, 

*•  Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  defart  cheers  { 
*'  Prepare  th*  way !  a  God,  a  God  appears  : 
"  A  God,  a  God  !  the  vocal  hills  reply, 
*'  The  rocks  proclaim  th'  approaching  Deity. 
"  1.0,  earthreceiveshimfrom  thebcndingflues  J 
•*  Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  Tallies,  rife ; 
*•  With  heads  declin'd,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay : 
**  fie  fmooth, ye  rocks;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way ! 
**  The  Saviourcomes  !  by  an  tiept  bards  foretold: 
**  ticar  him,  ye  deaf,  and,  all  ye  blind,  behold." 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay  rf* 
thefe  p^ftorals,  that  though  they  are  profeffedly 
imitations  of  the  antients ;  yet  there  arc  few 
paffii,':;es,  which  our  poet  has  borrowed,  with- 
out improving  tliem;  as  the  reader  may  judge 
\,y-  ^emparing  the  imitations  with  Ehe  ofiginala, 

+  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  cue  of  bis  letters  Xa  our  uith,ot, 

fpeaking  of  hia  eclogue,  fays, "  I  have  turned  to  every 

yprfc  and  chap(er,  and  thiok  you  have  pr9f«iT«d  the  ftiblime 
ticavinly  fpinttbrmghotictfaB  «holc." 

which 
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wlikh  are  collefled  by  the  learned  editor  of  hu 
mmks  *,  Some  inftanccs  of  imitation  howeVeTf 
fecm  to  have  cTcaped  his  recolk£ti(Mi.  The 
84th  line  in  particular*  of  the  4tb  paAoralf, 


**  Thy  nune,  thy  hoiunir«  and  thy  praife  flull 
«Evet!" 

h  an  initation,  or  rather  indeed,  a  litval  trai>f<^ 
Ution  of  the  following  line  in  Virgil  ■  ■  -  - 

"  Simper  bonoij  nomenque  tuum^  laudtfyae  suh 
nelntnt." 


*  The  prefent  Bilhop  of  Glouccllcr. 

i  This,  which  wu  our  author's  &vourite  piftonl,  warf 
vritten  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Tcmpeft,  a  lady  of  »n  »• 
ticat  fimily  in  Yoricfbirc,  and  p^rticultrly  admired  by  our 
aurbor*!  friend  Mr.  Wallh  ;  who  having  celebrated  her  in  a 
paftoral  elegy,  dclired  his  friend  ta  do  the  f^me,  ta  appear* 
from  one  of  his  letters,  where  he  fays, — "  Your  lafteclogue 
being  on  the  fame  fubjeft  with  that  of  miaa  oa  Mrs.  Tem- 
pefi's  death,  1  fliould  tal(c  it  very  Icindl y  in  you  to  give  it  » 
little  turn,  as  if  it  were  to  the  memoiy  of  the  fame  lady,  if 
they  were  not  written  for  Ibm*  pitrticutar  woman,  whoa 
^u  would  make  immortaJ.  You  rnajF  ukc  oc«af»n  |o  &c# 
th«  diffcrancc  bctwesn  ports  nuAreues,  and  other  toBii's.^ 
The  death  of  this  lady  having  happened  on  the  night  of  the 
^Tcat  fiorm  in  1 703,  gave  a  propriety  to  his  eclogue,  whieh 
in  ia  general  turn  alludes  to  it. 

t  It  is  obfervalile,  that  the  fam*  tine  octare,  With  liitle 
'Viaiion,  towards  the  concIuCoa  of  the  third  canto  of  the 
Rape  (^  the  Lock 

**  So  loncmylNmwi  wrat,  ami  ptKle  fttaU  live." 

Theft 
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Thefe  paftoraU  were  fo  much  admired,  that 
they  brought  our  poet  acquainted  with  the  moft 
eminent  men  of  that  time.  .  Sir  William  Trum-r 
balU  who  was  his  zealous  patron,  firil  Shewed 
them  to  Mr.  Wycherley,  who  communicated 
them  to  Mr.  Walfh,  the  author  of  many  pieces 
both  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  efteemed  by  Mr. 
Dryden,  to  have  been  one  of  the  beft  critics  <^ 
his  age.  He  was  fo  delighted  with  them,  that, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wycherley,  he  fays —  "  The 
author  feems  to  have  a  particular  genius  for  this 
kind  of  poetry,  and  a  judgment  that  far  ex- 
ceeds his  years.  He  has  taken  very  freely  from 
the  antients,  but  what  he  has  mixed  of  hjs  own 
with  theirs,  is  no  way  inferior  to  what  he  has 
taken  from  them.  It  is  not  flattery  to  fay  that 
Virgil  had  written  nothing  fo  good  at  his  age. 
The  preface  is  very  learned  aad  judicious  ;  and 
the  verfes  very  tender  and  eafy.  I  fhall  take  it 
as  a  favour,  if  you  will  bring  me  acquainted 
with  him." 

Lord  Lanfdown  likewife,  about  the  fame  time, 
mentioning  the  youth  of  our  poet,  fays  (in  a 
printed  letter  of  the  Chara^ef  of  Mr.  Wycherr 
ley)  that  *'  if  he  goes  on  as  he  hath  b^un  in 
the  paftoral  way,  as  Virgil  firft  tried  his  ftrength, 
we  may  hope  to  fee  Englifh  poetry  vie  with  the 
Roman." 

Thefe  paftorals  alfo  pafled  through  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Garth,  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Somers,  Mr. 
Mainwaring  and  feveral   others,  who  all  gave 
our  author  the  greateft  mcouragemeiit. 
'  .  NotT 
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NotwitlUlanding  the  early  timo  of  their  pro? 
duftion,  our  author  himfelf  efteemed  thefe  as^ 
themoftc^rre^t  in  the  TerTification,  and  muCical 
io  the  numbers,  of  all  his  works ;  being  con- 
scious, as  we  may  learn  from  his  preface,  hoir 
much  their  excellence  depended  on  thofe  nice- 
ties ;  in  which  he  appears,  even  then,  to  hare 
bad  uncommon  {kill :  for  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Walfli  about  this  time,  we  find  an  enuT 
meratiou  of  feveral  niceties  in  verfification, 
which  perhaps  have  never  been  ftrid:ly  obferved 
in  any  Engliih  poem,  except  in  thefe  pallorals. 

Our  poet,  indeed,  feems  never  to  have  re- 
mitted his  attention  to  the  corrednefs  of  his 
verfification ;  to  which  he  was  greatly  encou- 
raged by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Walfli,  who  ufed  to 
'tell  him  there  was  one  way  left,  of  excelling : 
for  that,  though  we  had  feveral  great  poets,  yet 
we  never  had  aay  that  was  correft ;  and  he 
therefore  recommended  corre^nefs  to  him,  a^ 
his  principal  ftudy  and  aim. 

It  muil  be  con&fled,  however,  that  thefe  pft? 
Aorals  did  not  efcape  the  malice  of  criticifm,  at 
the  time  of  their  publication. 

Many,  who  had  not  judgment  to  diftinguiih 
^hat  is  runi/from  what  is  ru/?iV,  imputed  to  them 
that  they  wanted  that  fimplicity,  which  is  the 
charaaeriftic  of  paftoral  poetry.  To  ridicule  thefe 
objedious,  Mr,  P&p  e  privately  fent  ao  effay,  which 
^as  publtihed  in  a  paper  called  the  Guardian ; 
god  which  contained  an  ironical  comparifou 
S  betweea 
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between  has  own  palkuraU,  and  thofe  of  Phil- 
lipB.  In  this  cSkjj  our  author  went  ib  far  a» 
to  deny  that  his  own  had  any  claim  to  be  caUed 
paftorals;  adding  humourooily,  that  thoi^ 
they  were  fay  no  means  paftorals,  yet  they  weie 
fomething  better. 

He  pleaiantly  obferves,  that  neither  Theocri- 
tus nor  Virgil  intended  their  poems  for  pa&v- 
rals ;  "  and  in  that  refped,"  fays  he,  "  Phil- 
lips hath  excelled  both  'Hieocritus  and  VirgiL 
Virgil,  he  continues,  hath  been  thought  guilty 
of  too  courtly  a  ftile.  Mr.  Pope,  he  adds,  hath 
fallen  into  the  lame  error  with  Virgil.  His 
<lawns  do  not  conTcrfe  in  all  the  wi^Ucity 
proper  to  the  country :  his  names  are  borrowed 
irom  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which  are  improper 
to  the  fcenes  of  his  paAorals.  He  introduces 
I>apbnis,  Alexis,  and  Thyrfis  on  Britiih  plains, 
as  Virgil  hath  done  before  him  on  the  Mantuan. 
■Whereas  Phillips,  who  hath  the  ftriaeft  regard 
to  propriety,  makes  chrace  of  names  peculiar  to 
the  country,  and  more  agreeable  to  a  reader  of 
ddicacy ;  fuch  as  H<^binol,  Lobhia,.  Cuddf ,  and 
.  Cdyb  Ck)ut." 

,  One  would  think  that  the  Irony  in  this  paf- 
lage,  to  iay  nothing  of  the  reft,  was  too  ob- 
vious to  be  miftaken^  eren  by  a  Bceotian  critic ; 
neverthelefs  many  were  ftupid  enough  to  una- 
gine  it  was  a  ferions  criticifm  by  Steele,  (^«ho 
Eeceaved  it  from  an  unknown  hand.)  Nay  all 
at  Button's,  confidered  it  as  fudir  except  Mr. 
Addifan,  -who  b.v  ipto.  the  joke  imnediately ; 

and 
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and  the  next  time  he  met  Mr.  Pope,  ttJd  him, 
into  whit  a  lidicnlous  fitoiAion  he  had  put  his 
fiiouU;  who  had  declared  their  diflike  of  ha<r« 
iag  nolliM  ib  extolled  at  the  expcnce  of  an- 
other of  the  dub  :  which  is  the  language  Steele 
had  before  held  with  Pope,  whea  he  fiHl  re- 
caved  the  papers. 

Scmx  who  were  weak  enough  to  fuppole  this 
comptfifim  ferious,  thought  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  partiality  to  Mr.  Phillips ;  for  whom 
Sar  Richard  was  fuppoied  to  have  a  perfona! 
Hndoefs. 

fint  the  real  occaiion  of  that  ludicrous  piece 
of  criticifm,  was  Mr.  Phillip*8  injuftice  to  Mr. 
POPB.  Whether  occafioned  by  the  latter's  fu- 
pcrior  talents,  or  the  former's  over-heated  zeal 
for  whiggifm»  certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Phillips 
WIS  always  induftrious  to  reprefcnt  Mr.  Pope  as 
engaged  in  the  intrigues  of  the  tory  miniftry ; 
for  whicli  he  had  no  other  grounds  whatever, 
than  the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  Mr.  Pope 
lad  with  thofe  eminent  tory  wits  Swift  and 
Prior,  as  alfo  the  minifters  Oxford  and  Boiing- 
bioke.  But  in  their  frequent  meetings,  politics 
never  entered  among  the  topics  of  convetfation : 
And  I  am  warranted  to  fay  from  the  bed  autho- 
rity, liiat  Mr.  Pope  never  wrote  a  political 
piper  in  his  life. 

A&.  Phillips's   mean  injuftice  on   this  head, 

nifed  the  indignation  of  Ibme  of  Mr.  popE*;i 

fiiends,  and  pamcularly  occafioned  the  She p- 

9  herd's 
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H£RD*s  Week  of  Gay,  in  the  proem  of  ■which* 
xhAtJmplicityt  for  which  Mr.  Phillips  fo  much 
valued  himfelf,  in  his  p^ftorala,  is  pleafantly 
ridiculed;  aa  is  the  naivet6  of  the  incidents  ot 
thefe  pailorals  in  the  Shepherd's  Week  it- 
fetf.  Yet»  this  is  remarkable,  that  they  who 
were  not  in  the  fecret,  millook  Gay's  paRorals 
for  a  burlefque  on  Virgil's.  How  far  Uiis  goes 
towards  a  vindication  of  Phillips's  manner  in  the 
conftruftion  of  his  poem,  let  others  judge. 

Our  bard,  neverthelefs,  was,  in  general,  pe- 
culiarly happy  in  cultivating,  improving, .  and 
preferving,  a  friendfhip  with  writers  of  repu- 
tation, though  he  fometintes  gave  offence  by 
the  ingenuous  candour  and  freedom,  which  he 
himfelf  fo  ftrongly  recommends  in  the  follow- 
ing lines—"  ■- 

•*  With  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  your 

"  truit, 
^  Nor  be  fo  civil  as  to  prove  unjuft." 

He  particularly  difgufted  Mr.  Wycherley  and 
Mr.  Cromwell  by  this  I'riendly  liberty.  He  was 
fcarce  eighteen,  when  he  was  fo  high  in  the 
ettimation  of  the  former,  that  he  engaged  him 
to  correal  his  poems,  which  he  had  publiJhed 
without  fuccefs,  in  order  to  their  paifing  through 
the  prefs  a  fecond  time  with  greater  advantage. 
Mr.  Pope  undertook  this  nice  office,  which  he 
executed  with  great  judgment,  and  with  an 
honeft  freedom.  But  the  errors  he  correQed 
were  fo  numerous,  and  his  criticifins  fo   juft, 

that 
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that  his  old  friend  was  hurt  to  fee  his  hifuffi" 
ciency  fo  expofed.  Being  aged  and  captious, 
he  had  not  llrength  of  imderilanding  enou^ 
left  to  admire  this  noble  exertion  of  one  of  dte 
beft  pfiices  of  &iend£hip,  nor  to  receive  it  with 
fnitable  thanks  and  gratitude.  Neveithelefs, 
though  his  pride  was  fo  much  offended  that  he, 
for  fome  time,  di£:ontinued  all  correfpondence 
with  Mr.  Pope,  yet  his  judgment  was  fofar, 
corre^ed,  that  he  defiiled  from  his  defiga  of 
republiihing  his  poems. 

This  weak  and  ungenerous  return,  Mr.  Pope 
refented  with  a  moderation  and  dignity  far 
above  his  years,  for  when  Mr.  Oomwell  gave 
him  the  firft  hint  of  Wycherley*8  chagrin,  he 
anfwered  thus 

*'  I  may  derive  this  pleafure  from  it,  that 
whereas  I  muft  otherwife  have  been  a  little  un- 
cafy  to  know  my  incapacity  of  returning  his 
obligations,  I  may  now,  by  bearing  his  frailties, 
exercife  my  gratitude  and  friendfhip  more, 
than  himfelf  either  is,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be 
ienfible  c^. 

"  77/f  meosy  primus  quijihijunxit,  dmm'es 

"  Abftuliti  ille  habeat  fecumtfewetque  fepulcbro.'" 

In  the  laft  vifit  which  Mr.  Pope  made  to 
him,  the  breach  was  openly  intimated.  **  He 
told  me,  (fays  Mr.  Pope  in  a  letter  to  Crom- 
well) he  was  going  inftantly  out  of  town,  and 
till  his  return  was  my  humble  fervant."  Here- 
upon 
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upepMr^PoPE  6nding  that  this  journey  iatd 
the  couatiy  was  not  To  inftantaneous  as  was 
pRtcoded,  did  not  Ipare  to  return  the  compli* 
ment.  "  I  beg  you,"  fays  he,  to  the  ^me 
friend,.  *♦  do  what  you  may  with  all  truth,  that 
"  is,  afliirc  Mr.  Wycherley  I  have  ever  bom 
**■  all  refpe^  and  kinduefs  imaginable  to  him. 
"  I  don*t  know  to  this  hour,  what  it  is  that 
"  has  Pranged  him  from  me ;  but  this  I  know, 
**  that  he  may  for  the  future  be  more  fafely  my 
"  friend,  fince  no  invitation  of  his  ftiall  ever 
"  make  mefo  free  with  him." 

By  the  mediation  o(  a  common  friend,  Mr. 
Wycherley  was  afterwards  prevailed  on  to  re- 
fume  the  corrcfpondencc,  yet  it  never  went 
farther  than  cool  lefped  or  bare  ceremonial. 

Mr.  Pope,  however,  has  been  heard  to  fey, 
that  his  old  friend  never  did  any  thing  unjuft  to 
bim  in  his  life.  He  ufed  to  complain  indeed, 
that  he  was  totally  fot^etful  and  ibmewbat 
peeviih,  which  now  and  then  occafioned  little 
mifunderftandings.  But  that,  neverthelefe,  they 
were  upon  good  terms  to  the  laft,  and  that  he 
went  to  fee  him  on  his  death-bed  *.  But,  how- 
ever 


*  Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blount,  iated  ilR  January^ 
1715*  rcUtesa  picafanc  anecdote,  which  fcrves  to  charade- 
me  Mr,  Wycherley.  He  had  often  told  his  acquaintance,  that 
kc  would  marry  as  Toon  as  hh  life  was  defpaired  of,  Ac* 
Cordingly,  a  few  days  berore  hi)  dtatb,  he  imdcrweat  th« 
svaamy ;  wd  joined  togeibei^holc  two  Ctcramcms,  vrtiich, 

wife 
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ever  ienfible  Mr.  Pope  was  of  the  ill  retura 
which  his  old  friend  made  to  his  fincerity,  yet 
fbme  time  after  Mr.  Wycherley*6  death,  .  his 
poems  being  republiihed  by  fomc  mercenary 
editor  in  the  year  1738,  our  author  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  printed  fcveral  letters  which  pafTed 
between  them,  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Wycher- 
]cy*8  fame,  againll  fome  mifcooAru^ons  pre-* 
fixed  to  that  edition  :  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  mifunderilanding,  Mr.  Pope,  though  a 
youth,  difplayed  a  moA  manifeil  fuperiority. 


wife  inen  fay,  {hould  be  the  laft  we  receive :  *'  For,  if  fou 
•bfervc,"  fays  our  author,  *'  matrimony  is  placed  after  ex> 
trcme  undion  in  our  catechifm,  as  a  kind  of  faint  of  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken.  The  old 
man  then  lay  down,  fatisfied  in  the  conlcicnce  of  having  by 
thb  one  a3,  paid  his  juft  debts,  obliged  a  woman,  who  (he 
was  told)  had  merit,  and  {hewn  ui  heroic  refentmeot  of  the 
ill- ufage  of  his  next  heir.  Some  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
had  with  the  lady,  difcharged  tbofe  debts ;  a  jointure  of 
four  hundred  a  year,-  made  her  a  rccompence ;  and  the  ne- 
phew he  left  to  comfort  himfelf,  as  well  as  he  could,  witl> 
the  miferable  remains  of  a  mortgaged  eftate.  I  faw  our 
friend  twice  after  this  was.  done ;  lefs  peevifh  in  his  ficlcnefs, 
than  he  ufed  to  be  in  his  heatth  ;  neither  much  afraid  of 
dying,  nor  (which  in  him  had  bren  more  likely)  much 
afliamed  of  marrying.  The  evening  before  he  expired,  he 
called  his  young  wife  to  the  bed-fidr,  and  earneflly  entreated 
her  not  to  deny  him  one  requeft,  the  laft  he  fbould  make. 
Upon  .her  ad^rances  of  confenting  to  it,  he  told  her,  *'  My 
dear,  it  is  only  this,'  that  you  will  never  marry  on  old  man 
again."  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  fickncfs,  which 
often  defiroys  both  wit  and  wifdom,  yet  feldom  has  pnwcr 
to  ranove  that  talent  which  we  call  humour :  Mr.  Wy- 
cherley  fhewed  his,  even  in  this  la(l  compliment ;  though  I . 
think  hie  rcquefi  a  little  hard,  for  why  fbould  he  bar  her 
from  doubling  her  jointure  on  the  fame  eufy  terms!" 
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It  is  remarkable  that  our  poet  had  afterwards 
the  ill  luck  to  difoblige  Mr.  Cromwell  by  the 
fame  commendable  franknef$  and  fincerity. 

In  Mr.  PopE*s  firft  letter  to  Mr.  Gay,  in  the- 
year  1719,  he  lays — ■ "  Your  Friend  Mr.  Crom- 
"  well  has  been  filent  all  this  year.  I  believe. 
"  he  has  been  difpleafed  at  ibme  or  other  of  my 
*'  freedoms,  ■which  I  very  innocently  take ;  and 
*'  moft  with  thofe  I  think  moft  my  friends.** 
Now  it  appears  by  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cromwell* 
that  our  poet  ufed  to  rally  him  on  fai^  turn  for 
trifling  and  pedantic  cribdlki.  So  he  loft  his 
two  early  friends,  Cromwell  anU  Wycherley, 
by  his  zeal  to  correal  the  bad  poetry'of  the 
one,  and  the  bad  taile  of  the  other. 

The  lofs  of  thcfe  two  captious  friends,  how-' 
ever,  was  amply  compenfated  by  the  patronage 
and  efteem  of  the  moft  eminent  men  of  the 
age,  which  his  riiing  fame  procured  him.  But- 
the  uncommon  applaufe  which  he  fo  defervedly 
obtained  in  his  early  years,  did  not  make  him 
remifs  in  his  application,  or  negligent  in  his' 
cqmpofition.  It  ferved  xo  animate,  but  not  to- 
intoxicate  him. 

Soon  after  his  Paftoralsy  he  publilhed  his 
Windfor-Foreft,  which  was  written  at  different 
times  ;  the  6rft  part  of  it,  which  relates  to  the 
country,  in  the  year  1 704,  at  the  lame  time  with 
the  paftorals,  the  latter  not  being  added  till  the' 
year  1713,  ia  which  it  was  publiihed>'at  the  de- 
-■■    ■  fire 
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fireoflordLanfdown,  to  whom  it  is  addrefledj 
ae  may  be  inferred  from  the  motto  *. 

TTie  duthor  of  the  ,effay  above-mentioned* 
opens  his  criticifm  on  this  piece,  by  faying  that 
f  Defcriptive  poetry  was  by  no  means  the  flun- 
"  ing  talent  (rf"  Pope.** 

In  this  preihature  manner  does  the  eflajift 
ceofure  our  poet. — A  hard  cenfure,  which  even 
his  own  dtatioii&  contradid:. 

He  admits,  for  infUride,  ihat  though,  l|>eak-i 
iDgofoldFATHER  Thames,  the  trite  and  o1>- 
tioue  iafigaia  of  a  river  god  are  attributed  to 
him,  yet  there  is  one  circumllance  in  his  ap- 
pearance highly  pifliirefijue,  which  is— — ^ 

"  His  fea-gfeeri  mantle  waving  with  the  wiiid. 

He  coti&fles  likewife  that  the  relievo  upo£t 
(lip  urn  is  fiilely  imagined 

"  The  figur*d  ftreams  in  waves  of  filver  roU'd* 
"  And  on  their  banks  Augufta  rofe  in  gold." 

Our  critic  is  farther  obliged  to  acknowledge^ 
that  the  poet  has  with  exqiiifite  ikill  feletaed 
only  thofe  rivers  as  a.ttendants  on  Thatues,  who 


•  ifuHinjitJ^tane:    Tt  i^rae,  Vtre,  tnyricat, 
Te  Nemus  mini  ttnut ;  ntc  Pbotba  gratior  ulla  tfli 
^vmjihl  quek  Vari  pratfiripjlt  farina  nmm, 
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are  his  fubjea»t  his  tributaries,  or  neighbours! 
The  paflage  »Uuded  to,  is  too  beauti^  to  be 
omitted. 

«'  Firft  the  fam'd  authors  of  his  ancient  name, 

■  "  The  winding  yis  and  the  fruitful  Tanie : 

*'  The  KetiTtet  fwift,  for.  filver  eels  renown*d ; 
*'  TheLodden  flow, with  verdant  alders  crown'd; 
*'  Colcj  whofe  dark  ilreams  his  flow*ry  iflandt 

■**  lave; 
«  And  chalky  Wejft  that  rolls  a  milky  wave : 
"  The  blue,  tranfparent  Vandalis  appears; 
.  "  '*  The  gulphy  Lee  his  fedgy  treHes  rears  ; 
**  The  fullen  Mole.,  that  hides  his  diving  flood; 
**  And  filent  Darent'^  ftain'd  withDanifh  blood." 

The  following  fpecimen  likewife  of  pure  de- 
fcription  may  be  added  to  ihew  how  little  our 
bard  was  deficient  in  tliis  talent. 

**  Tn  genial  fpring,  beneath  the  quiv'ring  (hade, 
*'  Where  cooUhg  vapours  breathe  along  the 
**  mead, 

■  "  The  patient  fifher  takes  his  filent  ftand, 

"  Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand  : 
"  With  looks  unmov'd,  he  hopes  the  fcaly  breed> 
"  And  eyes  the  dancing  cork,  and  bending  reed. 
*'  Our  plenteous  ftreams  a  various  race  fupply, 
*•  The  bright-ey  *d  perch,with  fins  of  Tynan  die* 
*'  The  filver  eel,  in  fhining  volumes  roU'd, 
"  Theyellow  carp,  in  fcales  bedrop'd  with  gold : 
"  Swift  trouts,  diverfify'd  with  crimfon  ftains* 
'"  And  pykes,  the  tyrants  of  the  watry  plains." 

The 
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The  other  fports  likewife  of  fetting,  {hoot- 
ing, and  hunting  are  defcribed  with  great 
beaut7. 

The.  following  lines  are  finely  defcriptivc,  afid 
at  the  iame  time  pathetic.  After  having  de- 
fcribed a  phealant  ihot,  he  gives  way  to  the  fol- 
lowing moving  exclamation. 

•*  Ah !  what  avail  his  gloffy,  varying  dyes,     ' 
**  His  purple  creft,  and  fcarlet-circled  eyes, 
•'  The  vivid  green  his  fliining  pliunes  unfold,  . 
«  His  painted  wings,  and  breaft  that  flamea 
"  with  gold  ?" 

The  following  lines  in  the  ftag-chafe,  like- 
wife  ar&  inimitably  fine* 

**  Th'  impatient  courier  pants  in  ev'ry  vein, 
**  And  pawing,  feems  to  beat  tljie  diftant  pla^n  *: 
**  Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  crofs'd, 
*'  And  ere  he  jftarts,  a  thoufand  fteps  are  loft." 


*  The  firfl  two  Unci  are  tranflated  from  Statlus. 

•*  Stare  adet  miferum  tft,  pereunt  viftigia  tniile 

**  Amtfugam^  abfmttmque  ferit  gravis  ungula  campunu" 

Tbefe  Unes,  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  preface  to  his.  tranflation. 
of  Frefnojt's  Art  of  Painting,  calls  wetuUrful^  fini ;  and 
fays,  "  they  would  coll  him  an  hour,  if  he  had  the  leifure*, 
"  to  tranflate  them,  there  is  lb  much  beauty  in  the  original  •" 
which  probably  excited  Mr.  Por£  to  try  his  art  witb  their.. 
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*f  See  the  bold  youth  ftrain  up  the  threat'ningf 

"  fteep, 
f*  Rufli  through  the  thickets,  down  the  valleys- 

"  fweep, 
**  Hang  o'er  their  couriers  heads  with  eager 

"  fpetd, 
*'  And  ^arth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  fteed.'T 

Many  other,  and  more  ftriking  inftances 
ftf  Mr.  Pope's  talent  for  defcription,  appear  in 
the  courfe  of  his  works,  and  foine  will  be  takeci 
notice  of  in  their  proper  places. 

It  is  certain,  that  defcriptive  poetry  can  claim 
but  a  very  fubordinate  rank  in  the  fcale  of  poe- 
tical excellence.  As  the  learned  editor  of  hi^ 
•Works  has  obferved,  it  is  the  office  of  a  piQo^ 
refque  imagination  to  brighten  and  adorn  goo4 
fenie ;  fo  that  to  employ  it  only  in  defcription, 
is  like  childrens  delighting  in  a  prifin  for  the 
fake  of  its  gaody  colours,  which  when  frugally 
managed  and  fldlfully  difpofed,  might  be  made 
to  reprefent  and  iUuftrate  the  nobleft  objeds  i^ 
nature. 

Indeed  our  poet  himfelf  thought  meanly  of 
defcriptive  poetry,  which  he  humohjufly  obferved 
■fvas  a  compofition  as  abfurd  as  a  feaft  made  up 
of  fauces ;  And  in  his  epiflle  to  Dr.  Arbuth- 
pot,  he  fpeaks  flightly  of  this  fort  of  pierit, 
■inhere  he  fays— — -  •     ' 

«*-.-Wha 
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i** ^Who  could  take  offence 

*'  While  pure  Defcription  held  the  place  of 
"Scnfe?'' 

Mr.  Pope,  however,  has  not  failed  in  this 
piece  to  take  every  occafion  of  adorning  good 
fenfe ;  and  lie  fometimes,  as  our  critic  obfer^s, 
introduces  moral  fentSaces  and  InftruifHona  .in 
an  oblique  and  indired  manner,  in  places 
where  one  expels  only  painting  and  ^mufe- 
menL  Thus  we  have  virtue,  as  our  poet  hipi- 
felf  remarks  *,  put  upon  us  by  furprize,  and  are 
picafcd  to  find  a  thing  where  we  fliould  never 
have  looked  to  meet  with  it. 

Among  other  fpecimens  of  this  diftinguifhing 
excellence,  our  critic  has  candidly  fele£ted  ttie 
following,  where,  after  fpeaking  of  hare-hunting, 
the  poet  fubjoins-*— T- 

*'Beafts,  urg'dby  us,  their  fellow-beafts  purfue, 
**  And  learn  of  man  each  other  /of  undo."  , 

The  manly  indignation  and  generous  freedom 
likewife  with  which  our  poet  fpeaks  of  the 
ravages  of  the  Norman  kings,  deferves  to  be 
admired.  After  defcribing  the  beauties, of  th? 
foreft,  he  thus  breaks  forth 


*  Iliad,  b.  16.  in  the  notes,  ver.  465. 

t  ta  undo  is  unpoetical,  and  the  exfltthit  to  rnaket  thf 
Ifoehalu 
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"  Not  thus  the  land  appear'd  in  ages  paft, 
**  A  drcarj-  dcfert,  and  a  gloomy  wafte, 
**  To  favage  bcafts  and  favage  laws  a  prey, 
*'  And  kings  more  furioNs  a.ndjhuere  %  than  they; 
**  Who  claim'd  the  Ikies,  difpeopled  air  and 

"  floods, 
••  TTic  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods  : 
"  Qties  laid  wafte,  they  ftorm'd  the  dens  and 

"  cares, 
•*  (For  wifer  hrutcs  were  .backward  to  be  flaves;) 
*'  What  could  be  free,   Arhen  lawlefs  beafti 

"  obey'di 
»'And  ev*n  the  elements  a  Tyrant  fway*d?" 

This  leads  our  poet  to  lament  the  mileries 
eonfequential  of  fuch  devaftation,  which  he  be- 
wails with  amiable  fenfibility. 

•'  In  vain  kind  feafons  fwellM  the  teeming  grain» 
*'  Soft  fliow'rs  diftill'd,  and  funs  grew  warm 

"  in  vain ; 
**  The  fwain  with  tears   his  fruftrate  labolir 

**  yields, 
**  And  famifti'd  dies  amidft  his  ripen'd  fields." 

Our  poet  clofes  this  melancholy  fcene  of  de- 
folation,  with  one  of  the  6neft  pieces  trfdefcrip- 
tion  that  can  be  imagined. 

**  The  levelVd  towns  with  weeds  lie  covcr'd  o'er; 
"  The  hollow  winds  ihro'  naked  temples  roar ; 


X  The  laft  epithet  here  fccmi  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
former. 

"  Rouna 
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*'  Round  broken  columns  clafping  ivy  twih*d  ; 
**  O'er  heaps  of  ruin  ftalk'd  the  ftately  hind ; 
**  The  fox  obfccne  to  gaping  tombs  rctircB, 
"  And  fevagc  bowlings  fill  thciacred  quires." 

But  the  groupe  of  allegorical  perfonages  ftH 
wards  the  concUifion,  are  confefled  to  be  worthy 
the  pencil  of  Ruben«,  or  Julio  Romano.  "Ilie 
eflayift  candidly  owns  that  Virgil,  in  defcribing 
the  inhabitants  of  Hall's  portal,  has  exhibited 
no  images  fo  lively  and  diftin£t,  as  the  follow- 
ing living  pidlures  painted  by  Pope,  each  of 
them  with  their  proper  infignia  or  attributes. 

**  —  Envy  her  own  fnakes  fliall  feel, 
"And   Persecution   mourn    her  broken* 

"  wheel : 
*•  There  Faction  roar.  Rebellion   bite 

**  her  chain,. 
•'  And  gafping  furies  thirft  for  blood  in  T£un  V 

After  the  feveral  inftances  of  beautiful  defcrip- 
tion,  which  our  critic  hiinfelf  has  applauded,  toge- 
ther with  others,  which  will  be  fele^ed  or  refer- 


*  The  crittc  affures  us  he  was  Inrormed  by  a  perTon  of  no 
fiDiU  rank,  that  Mr.  Addifon  waa  inexpreflibly  chagrined  U 
this  noUe  condufion  of  Wiif dsor  forest,  both  as  a  poli^ 
lician  and  as  a  poet.  As  a  politician,  becaufe  it  To  highly 
cdebrated  that  treaty  ofpeace  which  he  deemed  fo  peftiici- 
ous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  and  as  a  poet,  bccaiiie  he 
was  deeply  confcious  that  his  own  Campaign,  thatffazeCte 
in  rhyme,  contained  no  ftrolcM  of  fucb  genuine  and  ^blime 
poetry,  aa  the  condufion  before  us. 

red 
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red  tOf  the  reader  muft  be  left  todetermiiie^with 
^hat  propriety  it  can  be  aflerted  that  *'  defcripr 
.*'  tive  ppetiy  was  by  no  means  the  fluning  tar 
f^  lent  of  Pope.'*  Surely  his  candour  and  pcr 
petjration  as  a  critic  had  been  better  dif- 
blayed  in  obferring  "  that  the  ftudious  cultiTa^ 
**  tion  of  de/criptive  poetry  was  far  below  the 
**  poet*«  copiprehenfioa  and  fublime  genius.*' 

Our  critic  is  right,  nererthelefs,  in  remark- 
ing that  there  zxefeiv  images  introduced  which 
»re  not  applicable  to  any  place  whatever,  and 
rather  dcfcriptive  of  rural  beauty  in  general, 
than  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  Windfor  Foreft. 
At  the  &me  time  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that 
the  foreft  in  its  ftate  at  that  time,  afforded  but 
few  images  which  could  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  it.  No  magnificent  lakes  or  cafcades, 
no  elegant  llrudlures,  qr  other  beauties  with 
which  ro^al  tafle  and  magnificence  has  iince  em- 
belliihed  it,  were  then  -appropriated  to  it.  But 
what  beauties  were  peculiar  to  it,  our  poet  has 
defcribed  in  the  introduction  of  the  poem  from 
yerfe  nine  to  forty  *,  and  with  refped  to  the 

othep 


*  It  is  obfervable  that  the  critic  has  cenfured  the  liinilc  of 
the  following  lines. 

**  Here  waving  groves  a  chcquer'd  fcene  difplay, 

**  And  part  admit,  and  pjrt  exclude  the  day  ; 

••  As  fome  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  addrefs 

'*  Nor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  leprcls." 
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other  images,  though  they  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  foreft  alonej  yet  they  are  fo  admirably  de^ 
fcribed,  that  they  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  excel- 
lent in  their  kind,  and  to  prove  that  Mr.  Pope 
poflefled  the  talent  of  defcriptive  poetry  iq  4 
Tery  eminent  d^ree. 

Our  poet's  talents,  howcyer,  ripening  daily 
under  the  benign  and  foftering  patronage  of  his 
noble  and  ingenious  friends,  he  left  fcarce  any 
rpecies  of  poetical  compofition  unattempted,  and 
9ttempted  none  in  which  he  did  hot  excel. 

His  lyric  pieces,  which  he  compofed  Coox^ 
after  his  Windfor  Foreft,  have  been  defervally 
admired  :  and  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  birth-day, 
in  particular,  has  been  efteemed  the  moft  artfi4 
as  well  as  the  moft  fubMme  of  bis  Icffer  com? 
pofitioos. 


Bohours,  fays  he,  would  rank  this  compariron  among  hym 
thoughts  and  Italian  conceits  :  the  fallacy  confiib  in  giving 
deGgn  and  artifice  to  the  wood,  ai  well  as  to  the  coquette  | 
and  in  putting  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  the  warmth  of  M 
jover,  on  a  level. 

This  is  a  fault,  however,  as  he  acknowledges,  very  ud- 
ternmon  in  the  writings  of  Mr,  Pope  :  And  perhaps  ih^ 
fault  here  imputed  to  the  poet,  is  rather  owing  to  a  miftake 
in  the  cciticl  It  is  not  the  nymph's  .difpofition  of  mind,  to 
which  the  chequered  fcene  is  here  compared,  but  to  the 
tffrils  produced  by  that  difpofition,  viz.  Sun-Jhini  andgUtm: 
which  are  naturaf,  in  the  obje£t  of  defcriptimt  and  uttiUec 
fiui  in  the  objects  of  camfarifav, 
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The  firft  ftanza  exprelTea  the  various  tones  and 
meafures  in  muiic,  and  i&  almoft  a  pcrfe^  con- 
tcrt  of  itfelf.  The  fecond  dcfcribcs  their  power 
over  the  feveral  pafTions  in  general.  The  third 
explains  their  ufe  in  infpiring  the  heroic  pailions 
in  particular.  7*he  fourth,  fifth  and  iixth, 
their  power  over  all  nature>  in  the  fable  of  Or- 
pheus's  expedition  to  hell.  The  feventh  and 
laft  concludes  in  piaife  of  mufici  and  the  advan-* 
tages  of  the  facrcd  above  the  profane. 

The  beginning  of  the  fecond  ftanza  in  th<: 
opinion  of  our  critic  is  a  little  flat,  and  by  no 
means  equal,  to  the  conclufion  of  it.  But  we 
might,  on  this  occafion,  very  properly  anfwei; 
him  by  a  remark  of  his  own  in  another  part, 
where  he. fays,  **  If  we  confider  that  variety, 
.  '*  which  in  all  arts  is  neceffary  to  keep  up  at- 
•*  tention,  we  may-  perhaps  affirm  with  truth 
*'  that  inequality  makes  a  part  of  excellence: 
"  That  fontething  ought  to  be  ^rown  into 
"  fhades,  in  order  to  make  the  lights  more  flrik- 
"**  ing."  .  It  may  be  added,  that  this  inequality 
Gtfiatnefs^  if  our  critic  choofes'  to  call  it  fb,  is 
in  the  inflance  before  us  rather  a  beauty  thaa  a 
blemifh :  For  as  the  flanza  opens  with  defcrib- 
ing  th^  power  of  mufic  in  conferring  tranquil- 
lity and  equanimity,  it  is  rather  a  proof  of  our 
poet*8  fkill  in  adapting  his  numbers  to  tlie  fen- 
timent,  and  it  would  have  been  very  injudicious 
to  have  rifen  too  high  in  the  opening,  more 
cfpecially.  as  the  ideas  wluch  follow,  afford  him 
fuch  an  opportunity  of  fweHing  into  a  beauti- 
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^  dimax.    But  let  the  reader  judge  for  him* 
felf. 

.    •*  By  Mullc,  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
**  Nor  fwell  too  high>  nor  fink  too  low, 
"  If  in  the  breaft  tumujtuous  joys  arife, 
**  MuHc  her  foft,  aflUafive  voice  applies ; 
**  Or,  when  the  foul  is  prefsM  with  careSj 
*'  Exalts  her  in  ealiT'nii^  airs. 
*'  Warriors  fhe  fires  with  annnated  founds ; 
**  Pours balmintothebleedinglovei'swounds: 
"  Melancholy  lifts  hei-  head, 
**  Morpheus  roufes  from  his  bed, 
"  Sloth  uniblds  her  arms  and  wakesg 
**  Lift'ning  Envy  drops  her  fnakes  j 
**  Inteitine  war  no  more  our  PaiCons  wage, 
•*  And  giddy  Factions  hear  away  their  rage.'* 

Nothing  can  be  more  artfully  managed  than 
this  ftanza,  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  ftriking 
and  poetical  than  the  beaubiul  penonifications 
here  introduced. 

To  talk  of  the  flatnefs  in  the  beginning  of 
this  ftanza,  is  as  if  a  learner  in  the  mathema' 
tics  ihould  cenfure  the  drynefs  of  a  theorem, 
becaufe  he  does  not  immediately  perceive  that 
fbrtiCty  and  abundance,  which  fpring  up  fjom 
it  on  profound  cultivation.  Though  our  poet 
be  as  fublime  as  Pindar,  yet  he  is  infinitely  more 
regular  and  philofophic:  and  it  was  here  his 
purpofe  to  prove  that  the  legitimate  ufe  of  mufic 
is  to  temper  the  paiHons,  in  fupport  of  reafop. 
In  the  two  firft  lines  therefore,  this  ufeful  pro- 
polition 
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pofmon  is  detiTered,  as  fuch  always  QrauM  bej 
xrhether  in  poetfy  or  pfofe,  with  great  iim^i-^ 
oty.  But  the  proof  of  it,  in  the  various  in- 
ilances  of  its  trtith,  he  deUvcM  in  all  the  ftib- 
lime  of  poetic  thouight  and  cXprefliofl. 

.  Biif  oiir  critic's  cenfure  of  tlie  foHowihg  num- 
bws,  -which  conclude  the  fifth  ftanza,  appeanf 
to  be  better  fbiinded; 

«  Thus  fong  could  pi^rtil 

**  0'«r  death,  and  o'w  hell, 
•*  A  conquefl  how  hard  ahd  ho*r  gk«-idus  1 

"  Tho*  fate  had  iaftlround  her 

"  With  Styx  nine  times  round  her^ 
"  Yet  mufic  atid  love  -vrere  viftorions." 

Though  in  this-  place  A  fong  of  triumph  muft 
fee  allowed  to  be  well  placed;  bjr  ill  luck^ 
beverthelefs,  the  meafure  has  been  employed  id 
drinking-fongs,  which  added  to  the  ftory,  -irhicK 
lias  been  as  commonly  the  fnbjeft  of  thofe  fongs, 
throws  an  air  of  ridicule  on  what  tl^  poet  in-^- 
teTided  to  be  ferious ;  and  makes  thef^ombers, 
as  the  critic  obferves,  of  fo  burlefque  and  ridi- 
calous  a  kind,  that  one  is  concerned  to  6nd 
them  in  a  ferious  ode,  and  in  an  ode  of  a  writef^ 
eminently  fkilled,  in  general,  in  accommodating 
his  founds  to  his  fenthnenls. 

He  might  have  extended  his  cenfure  likewife 
to  the  following  lines,  where  the  poet  defcribes 
the  grief  and  defpair  of  the  lover ,^  who  loft  his 
Eurydicc  by  looking  back. 

*'  Now 
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**  Now  under  hanging  mountainSf 
"  Beitde  the  falls  a£  £aimtaim> 
**  Or  where  Hebnw  wander^ 
'*  Rolling  in  Maesnders^ 

"All  alone, 

•*  Unheard,  unknown* 

•'  ye  make»  his  moan ; 

**  And  calls  her  ghoft, 
*  For  ever,  ever^  ever  loft ! 
•*  Now  with  Furies  furrounded^ 
**  Defpairing,  confounded, 
"  He  trembles,  he  glows, 
•*  Amidll  Rhodope^  fiiows.** 

A  reader  of  nice'  ear,  will  readily  permvtf 
fhat  the  meafure,  in  thefe  lines,  is  much  tod 
fyrightly  for  the  fentiment.  The  too  frequent 
Tetums  of  rhyme,  are  highly  improp»  (ovanf 
fqverc  or  ierious  paflion :  the  difiFerence  betweeu 
the  fubje^  and  ^e  modulation  is  very  ^enfibiy 
felt*. 

Thcefiayift,  however,  candidly  admits  that  the 
liipplicatiDg  ibng  at  the  beginning  c^-  the  fiftli^ 
ftaiua  is  highly  pathetic  and  poetical. 

"  By  the  ftreams  that  ever  flow, 
**  By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 

**  O'ier  the  Elyfian  flow*rs  ; 
*  By  thofe  happy  fouls  who  dwell 
"  In  yellow  meads  of  Afphodel, 

"  Or  Amaranthine  bow*r8 ; 
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*^  By  die  heroes  armed  {hades* 
"  Glitt'ring  through  the  glcwmy  glade»  j 
"  By  the  youths  that  dyM  for  love, 
"  Waiid*ring  in  the  myrtle  grove, 
**  Reftote,  reiftore  Eurydice  to  life : 
**  Oh  take  the  hulband,  or  return  the  wife !" 

^Theft  images  he  obferves  are  pidlurefque  and 
jippropriatedj  and  the  notes  are  fuch  as  might— 

•*  Draw  iron  tears_/roOT  Pluto's  cheek, 

*•  And  make  hell  grant  what  love  ^iVfeek.  f '* 

Our  bard,  lifce\rife,  compofed  two  chorufes 
in  the  lyric  ftrain,  at  the  defire  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  embellilh  a  very  bad  play  which 
his.  grace  had  altered  from  Shakefpeare.  They 
had,  a:^  the  editor  obferves,  the  lifual  effects  of 


i  Thcfe  lines,  which  the  critic  has  ulcen  from  ^ikan't 
II  Penferofi,  arc  not  accurately  tranTcrlbcd.  Millon  has  laid 
more  properly,  **  «&«"<  Pluto's  checlt.*' 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  tba  auxilizry  verb  iU^ 
in  the  fecond  line,  U  extremely  inelegant  and  unpoetical. 

I  amveryfar,  however,  from  the  preTumption  of  making 
diia  remark  with  the  petulant  defign  of  carpingat  the 
whtingi  of  this  Immortal  bard.  Buc  though  the  ^Icndid 
beauties  may  more  than  atone  far  the  blemilhct  and  ineqiu- 
lilies  of  a  great  genius,  yet  they  ought  not  to  pa6,iiniio- 
ticed,  left  the  reverence  which  is  piid  (o  their  authonty, 
fliould  millead  the  public  tafte  and  Judgment,  and  incline 
the  haftyandii^udiclou^  "^  ^''V  ^  admire,-  but  to  imi- 
Hte  imperftdion*.  ^ 
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ill  adjufted  ornaxDcnts,  only  {erring  to  mzlfc  die 
meamkcfs  of  the  fubjed  more  confpicuous.  Ne- 
vertliclds,  they  were  fet  to  muTick  many  years 
afterwards  by  the  famous  Bononcini,  and  per- 
farmed  at  Buckinghun-houfe.  * 

Thefe  lyric  pieces  alone,  are  fufficient  to  prove 
Mr.  Pop  e*s  abilities  for  this  fpecies  of  poetry, 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  [»x)fecute 
his  purpofe  of  executing  Ibme  plans  of  this  na- 
ture, which  he  had  chalked  out.  But  the  cha- 
taders  of  the  managers  of  the  play-houfes  at  that 
time,  determined  him,  as  he  faid,  to  lay  afide  all 
thoughts  of  thatkind.  Other  confideratioas  like- 
wife  probably  co-operated  to  render  him  averfc 
from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  ftage.  He 
remembered  that  Pliny,  or  fome  other  antient 
author,  had  delivered  down  to  us  this  extraordi- 
nary particular,  coDceming  the  conilru^on  of 
Pompey\  magnificent  theatre ;  that  the  feats  of  it 
were  fo  contrived,  as  to  ferve  at  the  fame  time 
for  fteps  to  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  of  Venust 
which  he  had  jpined  to  his  theatre.  The  moral 
poet  could  not  but  fpeculate  on  a  circumJ^ance* 
where  the  Xoyo?  and  the  ftvSot  of  the  ftory  were 
as  clofely  united  as  the  two  edifices. 

Among  other  beauties  in  the  lyric  pieces  under 
coofideration,  there  is  fomcthing  very  bold  and 
mafterly  in  the  following  lines,  where,  defcribing 
the  ^e£ts  of  the  arts  in  Britain,  he  fays  — — 

"  See  Arts  her  favage  fons  controul, 
'•  And  Athens  rifing  near  the  pole  ! 
**  Till  fome  new  Tyrant  lifts  his  purple  hand, 
^  And  civil  madnefs  tears  them  from  the  land." 

r  to    , 
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■  In  the  two  laff  lines,  there  Is  a  happy  and 
noble  combination  ttf  imagery  and  fendment. 

.  But  the  ncKl  chorus  affords  a  beauty  of  the 
fofter  kind,  where  the  poet  thus  feeHogly  dc- 
fcribes  the  delights  of"  connubial  love. 

"  Oh  fourcc  of  ev'ry  focial  tye, 
**  United  wilh,  and  mutual  jcy ! 
•    '*  What  various  joys  on  otic  attend, 
.    *'  As  fon,  as  fathdr,  brother^  hnlhand,  friendf 

*»  Whether  his  hoary  fire  he  fpies, 
.    *'  While  thoufand  grateful  thbughts  arife  j  . 
.    "Or  meets  his  fpoufe's  fonder  eye ; 
"  Or  views  his  fmiling  progeny ; 
•*  What  tender  paflions  take  their  tunu, 

**  What  home-felt  rapture*  move  i 
*'  His  heart  now  melts,  now  leaps,  how  burnat 
**  With  rev'rence,  hope,  and  love." 

A  mirid  endued  with  the  leaft  fenfibility,  can^ 
not  fail  of  being>atFe^^  by  the  delicacy  afid  ten- 
demefs  of  thefe  fentiments,  as  well  as  charniedby 
■the  force  and  propriety  of  the  epithets,  and.  the 
elegance  and  harmony  of  the  numbers, 

Thenextpiece  which  falls  under  confideration, 
is  the  Effay  on  Critici/hii  which,  extraordinary  as 
it  mayfeem,  was  written  befcac  our  poet  had  at- 
tained his  twentieth  year ;  and  puJbUihed  wjthia 
two  years  afterwards,  being  as  (hort  a  time  as  he 
ever  fuffored  any  thing  to  lie  by  him. 

It  had  not  probably  been  publiihed  lb  iboo,  but 
for  the  impnrcunity  of  his  old  friend  Sir  William 
Trumball,  to  whoin  he  fent  a  copy  of  it,  and  who 

was 
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«^  JQ  ch»rmed  with  it,  tbat»  iq  a  letter  which  he 
addrefled  xo  him  in  return,  he  concludes  thus,  -^ 
"  AU I  can  add  is,  that  if  your  excefs  of  modefty 
'"flsMitd  hiadcT'^ou  from  ptfbli^ing  this  eifayf 
*'  lihali  only  beforry  i  have  no  more  credit  with 
*'  you,  to  perfuaxle  you  to  oblige  the  publk,  ani 
**  iti  particular.  Dear  Sir,  &c. 

This  poem,  the  wter  of  the  cS*ay  candidly 
allows  to  be  a  mafler-piecc  of  its  kind,  and  that 
Qotwithihttiding  the  partial  cotnmendatipn  of  Mr. 
Addifon,  who  remarks  that—?*'  ttie  obfervatloiu 
**  follow,  one.  another,  like  thofe  of  Horace's  Aj;C 
"  of  poetry  *}  without  that  methodical  regularity* 
"  which  would  have  been  ncceflary  in  a  profe 
'*  writer,"  yet  it  ig  evident  that  the  plan  is  regu- 
lar, aod  the  condu^  of*  it  oufteily. 

ladeed,  it  is  di^cult,  as  our  poetV  learned 
friend  and  commentator  obferves,  to  conceive 
any  prerogative  in  Verfe,  Co  difpenfc  with  methofl 
and  Ttigulaiity>  Befktes,  th  truth,'  our  poet  laid 
the  :[danf  and  digefted  all  the  matter  in  pcofe; 
andtfaco,  as  he  has  been  heard  to  lay,  he  turned 
it  into  verfe  with  great  rapidity. 

The  genera]  order  and  delign  of  thit  woi4:  is 
'fiiHy  ddineated  in.  the  admiraWe  commentary 
fiib^oinedtoit.  Butitvrould notbeconfiflent with 
thepfofefled  pkn  of  thia  hin«i>y,  ihould  I  omit  to 
}>biBt  out  its  ttcft  idiftinguiih«d  beauties  and  ■de-' 
feds,  which  cannot  be  dpne,  without  giving  a 
Ibort  analylis  of  the  poe_t*8  chain  of  argumenti 


'  Tluu  Horaie  *vxnApt  to  mmhft4  in  his  Art  or  Poetry,  bai 

mbewn  by     ■         ■     -  •       ^     
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and  I  cannot  help  thinking.it  a  eapiytal  oI>]efi^  , 
to  the  ejfay  aborc- mentioned  on  Mt-Pope*^  wrt/7  ' 
jn^j,  &c.  that  the  eflayift  frequendy  only  fcleds 
4]etachcd  paflfages,  as  the  foundation  of  tus  enco- 
jnium  or  cenfure,  without  attemptiag  tD^cqaiied 
the  fenfe.  Unlefs  we  ieco11^£l  the.  writer V  gene- 
ral fcope  of  reaConingt  we  cannot  always  fuUy 
relifli  the  beauties  of  particular  parts,  more  efpe- 
cially  in  Mr.  Pope,  who  has  the  particular  Ikill 
-to  employ  poetical  ornament  in  aid  of  his  argu- 
ments. Add  to  this,  that  when  parts  are  thus 
taken  detached,  we  may  fometimes  impute  iaults 
.to  the  writer,  which  are  fo  only  from  the  partial 
view  we  have  given  of  his  work  *. 

The  poem  conftAs  of  one  book,  which  is'  di- 
vided into  riiree  principal  parts,  or  meaibers. 
,Tbc  firft  erf"  them  giving  rules  for  the  ftudy  of 
the  art  of  criticifm ;  the  fecond  expofing  the 
caufes  of  wrong  judgment;  and  the  third,  mark- 
ing out  the  monds  of  the  critic. 

■ '  Though  this  piece  is  intitled  fimply  an  EJQTay 
'-on  Criticlfmy  yet  it  contains  feveral  precepts, 
equally  relative  to  the  good  writing,  as  to  the 
^MG  judging  of  a  poem  ;  which  is  fo  far  j&om 
violatang  the  unity  of  the  fubje^,  that  it  preferves 
and  compleata  it. 

*  To  tKb  d{«a.  fftyi  our  Poet,  in  th«  folbwing  Umi  : 
,"  Tic  cridc  eye,  that  microfcope  of  wh. 
"  Seei  hiin  uid  pores,  examines  btf  by  bit : 
■,    .  ,  "  Howtpam  i«hte  to  parts,  orthey  to  vholc, 

**  Tl;e  body's  harmony,  the  bctmiog  fou], 
■    "     ■     "  Are  thingi  which  Kufter,  Burman,  WaiTc  (hali  fee, 
**  Wheft  mah'i  whole  frame  ii  obvious  to  a/**." 

■.-,      .  .    ■  Th' 
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'  TTa  poet  havVg  irrthe  openihg,  fliewn  th?uf? 
ind  feafonablen6fe  of  the  filbjc^  he  proceeds  tp 
{nqosrc  into  the  proper  qualities  of  a  true  critic. 

*'  *Tis  with  orxtjudgmenti  as  our  watches,  none 
**  Go  joft  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 
'•  la  Poets,  as  tnxt  genius  is  but  rare, 
*f  Tnie  tajie  a»  feldom  is  the  Critic's  Ihare ; 
**  Both  muR  alike  from  Heav*n  derive  their  ligh^ 
"  Thefe  bom  tajtidgCy  ^s  well  a5  thofe  to  write." 

The  Teafooing  iii  thefe  lines,  as  the  learned 
coosoaitator  oblerves,  is  conclufive;  and  the 
fimilitude  extremely  juft. 

It  may  be  neceOary,  however,  to  coofider'this 
paflage  refpe^og  the  human  faculties,  &meWhac 
QOKrCriticaUy;  as  it  will  be  of  ufe  hereafter,  ia 
tke  a^empt  .to  afcertain  the  natuce  and  extent  «f 
fsir  authco^ft  genius. 

It  has  been  laid  that  ^^  judgment,  when  it  goes 
*'a/«tf,  is  generally  regulated,  or  at  leaft  much 
".  iiifluenced,  by  cuftom,  faihion  or  habit ;.  and 
"  never  certain  and  conftant,  but  when  founded 
"  upon  TASTB ;  which  ia  the  fame  in  the  critic-, 
"  as  GENIUS  in  the^f^  .  That,  in  faft,  geniiM 
"  and  tafte  are  but  one  «id  the  iame faculty  dif- 
"  fercntly  exerting  itfelf  under  different  names* 
**  in  the  two  proFeffions  of  poetry  and  criiicifm: 
"  for  that  the  art  of  poetry  confifts  in  feledting 
"  out  of  all"  tfiofe  images  which  prefcnt  them- 
**  felves  to  the  fancy,  fuch  of  tbem  as  are  truly 
"  beautifiil ;  And  the  at  t  of  criticiftn  in  difcerning, 
"and  fiilly  reli/hing*  what  it.findsiib  feleaed." 

F  3  Though 
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Though  it  may  be  allowed,  that  jodgmost  is 
never  certain,  but  when  ripened  into  t^le:  ne- 
verthelefs  we  mud  be  cautimis  hcnr  we  fkU  into 
an  error,  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  wri- 
ters, who'have  confiilcred  judgment  and  tafie  as 
things  totally  diftinft  :  for  they  appear  to  be  the 
fame  faculty,  and  to  differ  only  in  the  flegrce  and 
extent  of  their  application.  Tq^e  is  nothing  but 
judgment  matured  and  refined.  The  faculty  of 
judgment,  is  born  with  us;  tafte  is,  in  a  great 
meaiure,  acquired.  Judgment,  is  the  faculty  of 
comparing  and  feparating  our  ideas :  tafte,  is  the 
lame  faculty  of  comparifon  improved,  and  ap- 
plied to  works  of  imagination  and  elegance. 

The  man  of  tafte  feems  at  one  glance,  by  a 
kind  of  intuition,  to  difcern  what  is  beauti6il  and 
elegant  \  and  this  has  mifled  many  to  imagine 
that  tafte  is  a  faculty  diftin^  from  judgment* 
But,  in  truth,  we  cannot  difcover  what  is  beau- 
tiful, hut  by  comparifon:  and  to  compare,  as 
has  been  faid,  is  the  office  of  judgment.  TaJle, 
therefore,  is  the  refult  of  repeated,  tho*  perhaps 
impferceptible  operations  of  the  judgment,  by  , 
which,  we  at  length  acquire  that  quick  difcern- 
ment  of,  and  habitual  relifli  for,  the  beautiful,     j 

The  excellence  of  tafte,  depends  on  an  exten--  i 
five  knowledge  in  the  Tubje^s  of  the  fine  arts ; 
and  on  that  habit  of  comparifon,  which  alone  i 
can  enable  us  to  difcern  and  r<iyh  what  is  truly 
beautiful.  For  inftance,  fhould  a  man  of  good 
natural  judgment  who  had  never  feen  a  pifture, 
behold  two  portraits  of  the  hurtian  figure, 
daubed  upon  a  fign,  of  which  the  one  was  ma- 
nifeftly  a  better  imitation  of  nature  than  the 
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other,,  he  would  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
that  which  had  the  preference,  and  to  pronounce 
it  beautiful.  But  Qiould  he  afterward  become 
comeriant  with  the  works  of  a  Vandyke  or  a 
Seynoids,  he  would  dlfcover  the  uncertainty  of 
his  ibrmer  judgment,  and  what  pleafed  him . 
be&re  as  ^beautiful,  he  would  then  defpife  as 
defeftive.  In  this  fenfe,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
%,  that  judgment  in  the  fine  arts  is  never  cer- 
tain, but  when  matured  and  refined  to  talte. 

At  the  fame  time  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
genius  and  tqfie  can  be  ftrii^ly  confidered  as  the 
fame  faculty,  differently  exerting  itfelf  under 
different  names.  Genius,  as  the  derivative  fenfe 
of  the  Word  implies,  denotes  the  faculty  of  in- 
venting, or  of  forming  new  affociations  of 
itlels  J  but  the  bufinefs  oi  fele^ing  fuch  images 
as  ai^e  truly  beautiful,  fcems  to  be  the  province 
of  tafte ;  which,  as  the  term  imports,  is  the 
faculty  of  difcerning,  or  in  its  etymological 
fenfe,  of  _/£Wwrg- what  is  beautiful. 

It  is  as  ufual,  and  perhaps  as  proper,  to  iay 
a,  ivriter  of  tafte,  as  a  critic  of  tafte :  and,  it 
fecms  eafy  to  conceive  a  writer  of  genius,  tliat 
is,  of  ftroog  creative  powers,  without  tajle  to 
feiecl  fuch  images  as  are  truly  beautiful,  from 
the  group  which  throng  before  him.  This  de» 
feft  is  foraetimes,  perhaps  oftcneft,  obfervahle 
iti  .writers  of  the  greateft  genius  ;  and  feems  to 
wife  fipm  too  quick  a  fenfibUity,  which  cauC;s 
(he  noTelty  o^  various  imagcSt  to  make  fuch  x 
F  4  power- 
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powerful  imprefllon  on  their  minds,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  timdy  inwrpofition  of  judgment,  ta 
diflipate  the  charm  which  milleads  them  in  their 
cht^ce.  But  though  taile  is  fpoiled  by  too  ex- 
quifite  a  {enfihility,  yet  without  a  certain  degree^ 
of  it,  neither  tufte  nor  genius  can  exift.  They 
fpring  from  the  fame  common  ftock;  fenfibility 
is  the  root  of  both:  and  though  both  maybe 
improved  and  refined  by  exercife,  yet  the  feeds 
of  each  are  iown  by  nature. 

The  poet  himfelf,  indeed,  feems  ;o  ^lave  had 
the  diilindions  in  view  which  I  would  endea- 
vour to  point  out.     He  fays  j  ' 

"  Authors  are  partial  to  their  tvit,  ttis  true, 
"  But  are  not  Critics  to  their  judgment  too  ? 

"  Yet  if  we  look  moreclofely,  we  fhall  find 
"  Moft  have  the  feeds  of  judgment  in  their 

"  mind  : 
"  Nature  affords  at  leaft  a  glimm'ring  light ; 
**  The  lines,   the'   touch'd  but  faintly,  are 

"  drawn  right.'' 

.  Taking  thefe  lines,  and  thofe  before  quoted 
together,  it  Qionld  feem  from  the  context,  that 
the  poet  ufes  judgment,  and  taAe,  as  two  words 
denoting  degrees  of  the  fame  faculty,  and  that 
he  confiders  genius  as  fomething  diilin^  froiq 
boUi. 

Among  the ,  caufes  which  prevent  the  d^c 

cultuie.of  the  feeds  of  Judgment,  our  Author 

. .  .  ■  *  reckons 
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|«koQS  falie  learnings  falfe  reafonijig,  falie  wit* 
and  falic  politenefa :  on  which  he  farther  expa- 
tiate in  the  fecond  part.  Againfl  falfe  wit, 
which  is  the  moil  frequent  caufe  of  a  perver- 
fioa  of  judgment,  he  is  particularly  fevere. 

^  Somehaire  at  fitft  for  Wits,  then  Poets  paft, 
"  Turn'd  Critics  next,  and  prbvM  plain  fools 

«  at  laft. 
"  Some  neither  can  for  Wits  nor  Critics  pafs, 
**  As  heavy  ijiules  are  neither  horfe  nor  afs. 
"  Thofe  half-learn 'd  witlings,   num*rous  in 

"'  our  ifle, 
'*  As  half-form*d  infers  on  the  banks  of  Nile ; 
"  Unfinifh'd  things,  one  knows  not  what  tocall, 
"  Their  generation's  fo  equivocal." 

Nothing  can  be  more  keen  and  farcafUc  than 
thefe  lines,  in  which  the  imager  are  mod  hap- 
pily chofbn  to  heigHten  the  fadre. 

■  He  next  proceeds  to  deliver  the  precepts  of 
criticifm,  recommending  it  to  the  critic  in  the 
firil  place  to  examine  his  own  ftrength  :  nature 
he  obferves  has  fet  fixed  limits  to  the  human 
fcculties — ^The  lines  by  which  he  exprefFes  tlu« 
fentiment  are  incomparable.  '  ' 

**:  Nature  to  all  things  fix*d  the  limits  fit,     •■ 
**  And  wifely  curb'd  proud  man's  pretending 

*'  wit. 
*f.  As  on  the  land  while  here  the  ocean  gains, 
**  In^ther  parts'it  leaves  wideiandy  plains ; 
'  -  "  Thus 
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"  Tims,  in  the  ibul  while  memory  prevails, 
•'  The  foUd  pow'r  of  underfianding  fails ; 
*'  Wh^e  beams  of  warm  imaguiatitm  play, 
"  The  xnemory's  fpft  figures  melt  a.w^y. 
**  One  fcieoce  only  will  onegenius  fit; 
-    **  So  vaft  is  art,  fo  narrow  human  wit." 

The  poetry  as  weU  as  the  philofophy  of  this 
paflage,  can  fcarcely  be  too  much  admired.  How 
chafte  and  elegant,  yet  hoijy  ftrpne  ^nd  Uycly, 
is  the  imagery  by  which  he  illuftratcs  the  ten- 
dencies of  tV  different  faculties !  There  is  pe- 
culiar beauty  in  reprefenting  the  beams  of  ivarm 
■imagination,  as  melting  away  th.cjbfi  figures  of 
memory.  Every  epithet  is  fo  happily  adapted, 
that  it  is  impoflible  tp  change  a  word*  with,Gut 
doing  prejudice  to  the  image. 

Having  ihewn  that  mture  is  the  proper  foun- 
dation on  which  to  cftablifli  priticifm,  he  points 
out  the  aids  which  may  be  borrowed  from  art. 
He  intimates  that  the  rules  of  art  were  not  in- 
.vented  by  the  fancy,  but  difcoveretj  in  the  book 
of  nature :  and  are  ftiU  nature,  though  roetho- 
dizedi  This  he  explains  by  a  happy  illuftra- 
tion,  wherein  he  gives  a  jiift  definition  of 
liberty ;  from  whence  we  may  perceive  how 
cfTentially  it  differs  from  that  iicentiou/hefst  which 
too  often  ufurps  its  name  and  chara^er. 

"  Nature,  like  Liberty,  is  but  reftrain'd 

"  By  the  iamc  Laws  whit^  firft  hcrfelf  ocdainM.** 

§  Thefe 
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Thde  rules  of  art,  he  obibrves,  &e  critia 
bonowed  from  the  aatieai:  poets,    who  drew 

them  immediately  from  nature. 

"  Jflft  precepts  tiius  from,  great  examples  giv'n, 
"  She  drew  irwn  them»  what  they  deriv'd  from 

"  H<lav*n. 
,  "  The  genVouB  Critic  fannM  the  Poet's  fire, 
"  And  taught  the  world  with  Reafoa  to  admire. 
"  ThenCriticifm  the  Mufc's  handmaid  prov'd, 
*'  To  drefs  her  charms,  and  make  her  more 

"  belov'd : 
*'  But  following   wits  from  that   intention 

«  ftray*d, 
**  Who  could  not  win  the  miftrefs,  woo*d  the 

"  maid ; 
"  Againft  the  Poets  their  own  arms  they  tum'd, 
"  Sure  to  hate  moft  the  men  from  whom  they 

*'  learn'd. 
"  So  modern  'Pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
*'  By  Dolors'  bille  to  play  the  Doctor's  part, 
**  Bold  in  the  praftice  of  miftaken  rules, 
*'  Prefcribc,  apply,  and  call  their  mafters  fools." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  fprightly  wit  and 
keen  raillery  in  this  pafTage,  in  which  the  poet 
has  drawn  his  obfervations  from  Quintilianj 
but  has  flcilfuUy  enlivened  them,  as  he  leldonv 
fails  to  do  ally  trite  or  borrowed  fentiments, 
with  all  the  graces  of  a  fplendid  imagination. 

Our  auAor  next  obferves,  that  there  are  graces 
licyond  the  ?each  of  precept* 
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■  ♦'  If,  wHere  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend*' 
•*  (Since  rules  arc  made  but  to  promote  their' 

end) 
"  Some  lucky  licence  anfwers  to  the  full 
•*  Th*  intent  propos'd,  that  Licence  is  a  rule, 
*  "Thus  Pegafue,  a  nearer  way  to  take, 
*'  May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track. 
■  *'  From' vulgar  bounds  with  brave  diforder  part, 
*'  And  fnatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
"  Which  vrithout  paffing  thro'  the  judgment, 
**  gains 
.  V  The  hearty  and  ^U  it?  end  at  once  attains." 

■The  efiayift,  before  mentioned,  has  cenfured 
the  foregoing  illuftration  ;  where,  as  he  obferves, 
there  is  evidently  a  blameable  mixture  of  meta- 
phors, the  attributes  of  the  horfe  a^^d  the  writ«- 
■being  confounded.  The  former,  fays  he,  may 
he  juftly  faid  **  to  take  a  nearer  "wayi"  and  to 
**  deviate  from  a  track;"  but  how  can  a  hbrfe 
""  fnatch  a  grace,"  or  "  gain  a  heart  ?'* 

To  this,  however,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
Pegajus  is  here  ufed  only  as  a  generic  name  for 
poetry.  And  the  poet  evidently  intended  tp 
have  wrote— ^r  Pegafus. — But  by  faying — thu^ 
Pegafus — he  makes  a^Jimilitude  of  what  he  only 
defigned  for  the  explanation  of  a  precept. 

Our  poet  adds,  that  if  we  muft  offend  againft 
the  precept,  we  ought  never  to  tranfgreft  the 
end:  and  that  we  fhould,  at  leaft,  have  the  prcy 
cedent  of  the  anticnts  to  juftify  us 

^      *  *'  Lev 
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"Letitbefeldom,  and  compellM  by  need ; 
**And  have,'  at  Icaft,  their  precedent  t© 
plead." 

This  muft  be  coniidered  as  a  precept  of  pru- 
^tnce  only,  and  to  av<nd  cenfiire :  for  furely  it 
is  debafing  genius  to  Ihackle  it  with  the  fetters 
of  PRECEDENT.  Irregular  ftrokes,  audalfer 
jumptay  will  always  be  juftified  by  the  natural 
eiFeias  they  produce,  though  there  fliould  be 
no  precedent  to  plead  for  them.  If  thefe  efFe£ls 
will  not  Tindicate  them,  the  difpenUng  power 
of  the  aotients  will  plead  in  vain. 

It  is  admirably  obferved  by  a  writer  of.  trup 
original  genius  *,  that  we  might  expeft  to  l6am 
the  principles  of  the  arts  from  the  artifts  theni- 
fches ;  but,  fays  he,  they  have  been  too  much 
occupied  in  the  pra£tice,  and  have  fought  the 
.rules  of  the  arts  in  the  wrong  place ;  they  have 
fought  it  among  poems,  pidlures,  &c. — "  But,'' 
he  continues,  *'  art  can  never.give  the  rules  that 
"  make  an  art.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  reafon 
"  why  artiils  in  general,  and  poets  principally, 
"  have  been  confined  within  fo  narrow  a  cir«le ; 
"  they  have  been  rather  imitators  of  one 
"  another,  than  of  nature;  and  this  ^h  lb 
'*  faithful  an  uniformity,  and  to  fo  remote  an 
"  antiquity,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  who  gave  the 
"  firil  model.    Critics  follow  them,  and  there- 


*  The  author  of  a  Philofophical  Enqniiy  into  the  Ori^fa 
of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
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•'  fore  can  do  little  as  guides.  I  can  ju^e  but 
•*  poorly  of 'any  thing,  "whllft  I  medfure  it  by 
**  no  other  ftandard  than  itfelf.  The  true  ftand- 
**  ard  of  the  arts  is  in  every  man's  power,  and 
^*  an  eafy  obfenrati»n  bf  'the  moft  common, 
"  fometimes  of  the  meaneft  things  in  nature, 
**  -will  give  the  trueft  lights,  where  the.greatcA 
"  fagacity  andinduftry,  that  flights  fuch  obfer- 
"  vation,  rauft  leave  usin  the  dark,  or -what  is 
•*  worfe,  amufe  and  millead  us  by  falfe  lights." 

Our  poet,  however,  ■  the  better  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  the  'antients,  CRdeavours  to  vindi- 
cate them  from  the  prefumptuous  cenfure  of  mo- 
dem critics. 

'*  I  know  there  are,  to  whofe  prefumptuous 

"  thoughts 
•'Thofe  freer  beauties,  ev'ninthran,feeoifealts. 
*'  Some  figures  mtmflrous    and   mif-(bap'd 

*' appear, 
"  Confidery  fmgly,  or  beheld  too  near, 
•*  Which,  but  proportion *d  to  their  light,  or 

•*  place, 
**  Doe  diftance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace.** 

Thb  juft  and  Jkikiffg  metaphor.  Is  nicely- 
•appropriated  to  illuilrate  the  fentiment;  -and  is, 
-perhaps,  the  beft  apology  that  can  be  offered  for 
'  the  feemingly  bold  deviations  of  the  antients. 

Tranfported  with  their  beauties,  he  breaks 
out  into  a  kindof  rapturous  exclamation,  on  con- 
templating the  rare  felicity  of  thofe  few  who  ftiU 

iland 
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flaad  green  with  bays  ;  and  turns  towards  their 
maaes>  in  the  following  moil  admirable  apof- 
tn^lie: 

"  HaB,  Bards  triuniphant !  bom  in  happier 

*'  days ; 
"  Immortal  heirs  of  univerfal  praife  !  " 
"  Whofe  honours  with  increafe  of  ages  grow, 
"  As  ftreams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow : 
*'  Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  fliall 

"  found, 
**  And  worlds  applaud  that  muft  not  yet  be 

"found! 
"  O  may  fome  fpark  of  your  celeftial  fire, 
"  "fhelaft,  the  meaneft  of  your  fons  infpire, 
"  fThat  on  weak  wings,  from  far,  purfues 

**  your  flights ; 
**  Glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he 

*•  writes) 
*•  To  teach  vain' Wits  a  fcience  little  known, 
**T*  admire  fuperior  fenfe,  and  doubt  their 

•*  own !" 

In  thefe  beautiful  lines,  the  poet  appears,  a» 
the  commentator  flrongly  cxprefles  it,  "  with 
"  the  humility  of  a  Suppliant  at  the  flirine  of 
"  Immortals,  and  the  Jiiblimity  of  a  Poet  par- 
"  ticipating  of  their  fire."  There  is  not,  I 
believe,  a  Wronger  indication  of  true  genius, 
than  the  enthufiaftic  veneration  with  which  an 
early  candidate  for  literary  fame,  looks  up  towards 
ibofe  who  have  reached  thofe  arduous  heights, 
to  which  his  ambition  afpires.  A  cold  phlegma- 
tic genius,  defpairing  to  foar  to  fuch  an  exalted 

pitch. 
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pitch,    beholds   their    towering   pre-eminencCi 
^th  languid  and  unemulating  regard. 

The  rules  for  perfeding  the  art  of  criticifni, 
.having  been  fet  forth  in  the  &ft  parti  the  caufes 
tending  to  impede  its  perfedlion  are  n^xt  cA^ 
plained.     Of  thefe  the  firft 

,**  Is  PriJe,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools, 
*'  Whatever  Nature  has  in  worth  deny*d, 
*'  She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride } 
**  For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  fouls,  we  find 
"  What  wants  in  blood  and  fpirits,  fwcUMwith 

"  wind : 
*i  Pride,  where  Wit  fails,  ftcps  ia  to  our  defencej 
*'  And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  Void  of  fenfe. 
"  If  once  right  reafon  drives  that  cloud  away, 
•*  Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  refiftlefs  day. 
**  Truft  not  yourfelf ;  but  your  defefts  to  know, 
**  Make  ufe  of  ev'ry  friend — and  ev'ry  fop." 

Tlje  fimile  here  employed  to  ftiew  the  rciem- 
blance  between  an  inflated  mind  and  a  bloated 
body,  is  the  mod  happy  that  could  be  conceived. 

Superficial  learning  is  the  next  caufe  which 
our  author  expofes.    He  advifes  the  critic  to 

•'  Drink  deep,  or  tafte  not  the  Pierian  fpririg." 

At  the  fame  time,  he  points  out  the  labours 
and  difficulties  attending  the  progrefs  towards 
fcience,  which  he  aptly  illuftrates  in  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

"So 
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"  So  pleas*d  at  firft,  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  fry, 
''  Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  fecm  to  tread  the 

"fky, 
"  Th*  eternal  mows  appear  already  paft> 
"  Arid  the  firft  clouds  add  mountains  feem  the . 

«laft: 
"  But,  thofe  attained,  we  tremble  to  furvey 
"  The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way, 
'*  Th'  increafing  profpeft  tires  our  wand'ring 

"  eyes, 
*'  Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  Snd  Alps  qn  Alps  arife !" 

The  EJfayiJi  does  not  feem  inclined  to  applaud 
this  celebrated  illuftratiori.  The  iriiages,  he* ' 
djferves,  are  too  general  and  indiftinft ;  but  if  the 
mind,  as  it  enlarges  Itfelf  in  the  purfuit  of 
learning,  be  indeed  in  the  ftate  of  a  wearied 
traveller,  when  entered  on  the  pair^ge  of  the 
Alps  (as  it  is  furely)  could  there  be  an  apter 
fimilitude  ?  And  if,  in  the  defcription  of  this 
journey,  the  images  are  too  general  and  indifiin^y 
it  is  the  fault  of  that  barren  and  extenfive 
region,  and  not  of  the  poet,  who  mufl:  defcribe 
what  he  finds  or  conceives.  But  the  EJfayift 
would  have  him  an  Inventor  at  the  expence 
of  every  other  faculty  of  the  poet  or  the  man. 

In  truth,  however,  though  the  fimile  i«,  on , 
the  whole,  very  fine  and  appofite,  yet  it  feems 
to  be  fpun  out  to  a  languid  iteration  of  idea. 
"  The  Alps  rifing  on  Alps,"  is  but  an  echo  of' 
"  hills  peeping  o'er  hills ;"  and  there  is  too 
much  in  thefe  lines  of  what  the  French  call  Ver- 
htfige :  -a  i*ord  which  I  would  not  ufe,  but  tliat 
G  ido 
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I  do- not  know  one  in  tmr  own  language  ia  ex- 
preffive  of  my  meamng. 

Among  other  caufes  which  Occafion  wrong 
judgment,  he  reckons  a  narroiv  capacity ;  which 
may  be  expofed  in  judging  either  of  the  mat- 
ter, or  the  maimer  J  of  the  work.  Of  the  mat- 
ter, in  judging  by  parts;  or  in  preferring  one 
^vourite  part,  to  a  diiregard  of  all  the  reft. 
Of  the  manner,  in  confining  the  attention  only 
to  conceit-,  language  or  numbers^ 

The  poet  firft  expofes  thofe  phlegmatic  critics, 
who,  not  entering  into  the  fpirit  of  their  author, 
take  a  partial  furrey,  and  are  curious  to  detect 
trivial  faults. 

'"  A  perfeG  JudgewiU  read  each  worfcof  "Wfit 
•'  With  the  fame  ^mx  that  it«  author  writ : 
•*  Surveythe  Whole,  nor  feek  flight  faults  to 

**  find 
**  Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the 

**  mind ; 
"  Nor  lofe  for  that  jnalignant  dull  delight, 
*l  The  gen'rous  plealiire  to  be  charm'd  with 
, "  wit. 

A  critic,  whofe  capacity  is  not  fufficiently  com- 
preheiifivc  to  take  in  the  whole,  can  neverfcel 
the  lively  impreffibns  with  which  a  warm  ima- 
gination is  fminenona  general  furvey  of  nature, 
and  miift  confequently  confine  his  view  to 
detached  partSj  'W-hich,  to  his  lliort  fight,  Will 
firequnitly 
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frnpicntlv  appear  irregular.     Thu, ,  howercTft 
the  poet  bimielf  admirably  illuAcates. 


"la Wit,  as  Nature,  what affeds oar heartt 
*'  Is  not  di*  exadnefs  of  peculiar  parts ;  . 
"  *Tii  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beaijty  call, 
"But  the  joint  force  and  fullrefultof  ail. 
•*  Thus  when  we  view  fome  well-proportion 'd 

"  dome* 
**  (The  world's  juft  wonder,  and  €v*a  thine, 

"ORoine!) 
"  No  fingle  parts  unequally  furprize, 
"  All  comes  united  to  tK*  admiring  eyes ; 
"  }io  monftrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  lengtk . . 

'*  appear; 
*'  The  Whole  at  once  is  bold,  and  regular." 

Tbo-e  is  a  moA  lw)py  propriety  in  this  illui^ 
tntioo,  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  too  much  to 
fay,  that  there  Is  cvea  a  fublimity  in  it,  which 
ezcitcB  our  admiration  of  the  noble  ibrudure 
which  tlw  poet  defiaribes. 

The  folly  of  making  the  whole  iubfervieot  to 
*  jart,  is  plealantly  ridiculed  by  the  tale  of  La 
Mancba ;  which  is  told  with  incomparable  hu- 
niour,  and  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  our  author's 
^^us  merit,  which  enabled  him,  with  that 
^Jpy  facility,  to  Aide  imperceptibly  from  the. . 
|ra.vity  pfthedidaaic,  to  the. gaiety  of  the 
lacetious  narrative. 

The  poet  next  expofes  the  limlied  talents  of 

tl»9fe  whoconfine  their  attention  to  conteit  and 

0  St  ■wit, 
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wit,  which  he  ridicules  by  a  fimile  drawn  from 
a  lifter  art. 

*'  Poets,  like  painters*  thus,  unftUIM  to  trace 
**  The  naked  nature  and  the  \rnng  grace, 
**  With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part, 
"  And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art," 

Having  ridiculed  the  falfe,  he  defcribes  the    , 
nature  of  the  true  fpecies  of  wit. 

"  True  Wit  is  Native  to  advantage  drcfs*d." 

The  drefs  which  is  moft  becoming,  the  poet 
points  out  in  the  following  beautiful  lUuftra- 
tion. 

**  As  fhadcs  more  fweetly  recommend  the  light, 
**  So  modeft  plainncfs  fets  off  iprightly  wit." 

This  is  that  delightful  fimplicity,  which  adds 
grace  and  propriety  to  all  the  works  of  the  fine 
arts  :  and  the  poet  has  fliewn  great  ikill  in  the 
condudt  of  thefe  fimilies,  by  which  the  nature, 
both  of  true  and  falie  wit,  are  explained  by 
images  drawn  from  the  fame  art. 

An  extraordinary  attention  to  language  falls 
next  under  our  author's  cenfure ;  and  the  aMur- 
dity  of  it  -  is  finely  exemplified  in  an  admirable 
fimile. 

**  Falfe  eloquence,  like  the  prifmatic  glafs, 
•*  Its  gaudy  colours  fpreads  on  ev*ry  place  ; 

«  The 
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-"  TTie  face  of  Nature  we  no  more  furvey, 
"  All  glares  alike,  without  diftindtion  gay." 

Imagination  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more 
happily  appropriated  than  this  fimile^  to  ridicirie 
the  faataftic  glare  of  faUe  eloquence. 

He  then  expofes  the  folly  of  too  great  a  fond- 
nefs  for  the  harmony  of  numbers ;  ridiculing 
thofe  who  only  haunt  Parnajfusy  to  pleafe  their 
ear :  and  next  gives  lules  for  true  harmony,  of 
which  the  chief  is,  that  the  found  fliould  be  an 
echo  to  the  fenfe ;  which  precept  he  illuftrates 
by  feveral  examples  of  fmoothncfs,  roughnefs, 
flownefs,  and  rapidity, 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  great  merit  in  the  following  exempli- 
fications ;  though  I  am  free  to  confefs,  that  there 
is  great  juftice  likewife  in  fome  of  the  animad- 
Terfioas,  made  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Rambler  j  though  others  are  perhaps  rather  nice 
and  falUdious. 

"  Soft  is  the  ftrain  when  Zephyr  ^^n/Zy  blows, 
*'  And  the  fmooth  llream  in  fmooUier  numbers 

"  flows  J 
*'  Butwhenloudfurgeslaihthefoundingihoar, 
*  TTie  hoarfe,  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  tor- 

"  rent  roar : 
"  When  Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock's  vaft  weight 

"  to  throw> 
"  The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow: 
G  3  ■         "  Not 
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**  Not  fo,  when  ftrift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain* 
*•  Flieso*erth*unbenduigcorn,andfkuns  along 
"  the  main." 

'**  The  Tcrfe,'*  this  author  obfervcs,  **  intended 
•*  to  rcprcfent  the  whifper  of  the  vernal  breeze, 
•*  muft  furcly  be  confeffed  not  much  to  excel  in 
"  y^"€A:  3"^  •uolubilUy ;  and  the  fmodth  ftream 
**  runs  with  a  •  perpetual  claOi  of  jarring  con- 
**  fonants." 

But  notwiihftanding  the  authority  of  this 
cxiticifm,  a  man  may,  with  good  rcafbn,  per- 
haps, be  fuppofed  to  have  a  very  fmguler  ear 
who  docs  not  difcover  a  peculiar  foftncft,  in  the 
ftrft  verfc;  and  as  to  volubility,  that  might 
incteed  have  been  necefifary,  had  the  poet  been 
defcribing  the  rufhing  of  a  whirlwind ;  but  why 
it  fliould  be  effcntial  in  reprefeuting  the  gently 
blowing  breeze,  is  difltcult  to  conceive.  Gentle 
AoA.  vohtbh  arc  oppoJhe  termsi  and  to  have 
reprefented  the  one  by  the  other>  would  have 
been  ft  very  prepofterous  attempt.  At  the  fame 
time  it  muft  be  ^di^itted,  th^t  the  line  intended 
to  defcribe  the  Jmooth  Jheamy  though  there  is 
nothing  jarring  in  it,  yet  neverthelefs,  when 
conf],dered  as  an  example  of  fmoothnefs,  it 
abounds  too  much  ^ith  confbnaQts  to  reader  the 
CcemjdificatioQ  ftrifctngi, 

**  The  noife  and  ttn^iulencc  of  the  torrent,** 

this   writer  continues,    **  is  indeed   diftinftly 

"  imagiited ;  for,"  he  adds,  *'  it  reqmres  Very 

**  littTe    flaU  to   ma^  our  language    rougb, 

«But,»* 
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**  But,"  he  proceeds,  •*  in  the  Knes  whkh  men- 
"  tion  the  effort  of  Ajax,  there  is  ao  particular 
**  iieavinefs  or  delay,'* 

This  laft  cenfure,  however,  lecma  to  be  HI 
founded,  it  is  fcarce  polTible  to  read  thefe  Uaes 
with  any  degree  of  fluency  and  volubility* 

Nothing  can  be  more  tardy,  nor  move  witK 
greater  proiaic  drag,  than  thefe  lines,  which 
abound  with  fluggifh  mooofyllables ;  which  are 
particularly  adapted  to  exprefe  the-  tardy  modon. 
of  a  laborKMis  effi>rt  *. 

"  The  fwiftnefs  of  Camilla,'*  the  writer  add?, 
"  is  rather  centrafted  than  exemplified.  Why 
"  the  verfe  flioiJd  be  lengthened  taexprefs  fpeed'v 
"  will  not  eiafily  be  di&overed.  In  the  daftyls 
"  ufed  for  thatpurpofeby  tj>e  antients,  fwofhort 
"  fyilables  were  pronounced  with  fuch  rapidity, 
"  as  to  be  equal  only  to  one  long ;  they  therefore 
"  naturally  exhibit  the  art  of  pailing  through  a 
"  long  foace  ki  a  fliort  tinu.  '  But  the  Alexan- 
*'  drine»  by  its  paufe  in'themidfl,  is  a  tardy  and 
"  ftately  meafurc  j  and  the  vrord  unbendihg,  one 
"  of  the  moft  fluggilh  and  flow  -Which  our  lari- 
"  ^ge  affords,  cannot  much  accelerate  its  mo- 
**tion.'* 

Utefe  remarks,  it  mufl  be  allowed,  are  not 
vidiout  propriety.    But  though  the  Alexandrine 

*  Mono(yU«ble»  likcwire,  as  Mr.  Pors  fome-where  ob- 
fcrvcts  ms^  be.  bapinly  employed  to  expicfs  atlaatbtl^t 

G  4  ■  i» 
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is  in  this  place  rendered  faulty  by  the  choice  of 
words,  which  cannot  be  pronounced  with  rapi- 
dity, yet  if  it  was  compofed  of  epithets  which 
would  run  with  fluency,  the  Alexandrine  would 
be  the  meafure  beft  calculated  to  exemplify  fwift- 
jtiefs ;  becaufe  it  would  then  moft  naturally  ex- 
hibit the  aft  of  pafling  through  a  long  fpace  in 
a  fhort  time.  It  may,  on  this  occafion,  be  worth 
remarking  too,  that  though  unbending  be  indeed 
fluggifii,  and  ill-adapted,  by  its  foundy  to  ex- 
emplify fwiftnefs ;  yet,  if  we  attend  to  the 
ferfe^  it  will  appear,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
happily  chofen.  It  is  impofliblc  to  convey  a 
higher  jdca  of  the  rapidity  of  Camilla's  motion, 
than  by  defcribing  her  to  have  flown  fofaft,  that 
the  corn  did  not  even  bend  to  the  impreffion  £he 
made  in  her  flight.  The  fame  happinefs  of  ex- 
prefiion  is  likewife  oblervahle  in  the  clofeof  th« 
line,  where  fhe  is  reprefented^imffi(»^  along  the 


But  one  of  the  beft  exemplifications  of  cele- 
rity, is  to  be  fv;und  in  the  celebrated  line  of  the 
Odyfl'ey. 

*'  AuTi;  sviiTCt  vsSevSt  Ku>>.tvStToXcia;  avmStis" 

Yet,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  adapting  the  icund 
of  the  words  to  the  fenfe,  is,  in  moft  cafes,  more 
;he  effect  of  chance,  than  art;  riay,  Iknow  hot 
whether,  in  defcribing  boifterous  images  efpeci* 
ally,  fuch  adaption  is  not  rather  a  matter  of 
receiTity,  than  defign  :  for  I  believe  it  would  be 
f:;fEcult  to  exprefs  fuch  images  in  words,  which 

are 
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flre  not  rough  and  Ibnorous.  In  fliortf  the  ikiU, 
JD  the  feTei:al  inftances  of  adapting  the  found 
to  the  feofe,  feems  to  Ue  rather  in  the  arrange- 
pient,  than  in  the  choice  of  the  words. 

The  laft  caufe  which  the  poet  enumerates,  a^ 
tending  to  obftrildi  the  judgriient,  is  Partiality  ; 
^hich  he  coniiders  in  Us  various  branches,  as  it 
begets  prejudices  againft  particular  things  or 
peribns*;  Firil,  as  it  induces  critics  to  prefer 
Sxtagn  writers,  before  oilr  own ;  the  antients, 
hcfore  the  modems 

**  And  force  that  fun  but  on  a  part  to  fiiine, 
"  Which  not  alone  the  Ibuthern  wit  fublimes, 
"  But  ripens  Ipirita  in  cold  norther^  climes." 

Thefe  lines  are  very  poetical,  and  cbnvey  a 
juft  cenfure  of  a  failing,  to  which  not  only  the 
unlearned,  to  whom  the  poet  particularly  ap- 
plies them,  but  even  the  learned,  are  too  apt  to 
incline.  When  men  have  bellowed  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  to  make  themielves  ac- 
■quainted  with  clailic  tore,  they  frequently  let 
too  high  a  value  on  the  acquifition.  They  are 
often  partial  to  the  merit  of  the  antients,  while 
they  dilr^ard  excellehce  among  the  moderns. 
Perhaps  fdf-love  may  induce  them,  to  prefer 
^wfaat  has  coft  them  moft  pains  to  acquire. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  expofe  &e  in- 
ftances of  partiality  in  the  learned,  fuch  as  fingu- 
iatity  aiid  novelty,  and  in  the  laft  place  expreifes 
1  his 
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his  indignation  againft  party  rage  and  envy,  for 
which  be  had  a  natural  abhorrence.  The  com- 
parifon  between  envied  metit,  and  the  fun 
ecUpfed,  is  moil  happily  cooceivedt  and  the  laft 
Hncs  arc  even  fublimc.  .     . ' 

**  Envy  will  merit,  as  it»  (hade,  purfue  y 

"  But  like  a  ftiadow,  jwovcs  the  Subftance  true  r 

"  For  enTy*d  Wit,  like  Sol  eclips'd,  makes 

"  known 
*'  Th*  oppofing  body*8  grofinefs*  not  its  owni. 
"  When  firft  that  fun  too  pow*tfttl  beams  di£- 

"  plays, 
•'  It  draws  up  vapours  which  obfcure  its  rays ; 
*'  But  ev'n  thofe  clouds  at  laft  adorn  its  way, 
**  Refleft  new  glories,  andaugmcnt  the  day.'* 

Having  expofed  thpfe  deteftable  prinaplee^ 
our  author  next,  with  an  amiable  liberality  of 
mind,  warns  the  true  critic  t»  be  the  fiiift  to 
befriend  true  m«'it.  As  trar  language^  he  ob- 
ferves,  is  faiUng  and  changeable,  the  date  of 
modem  fame  is  in  its  nature  ihoit.  This  he 
illuftrates  by  a  compariibn,  which  is  mofi  incom- 
parably fine. 

**  So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  deiignM 
**  Some  bright  Idea  of  the  mafter's  mtad> 
**  Where  a  new  vrorld  Icape  out  at  hu  comr 

"  mand, 
*  And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  haod^: 
"  When  the  ripe  colours  foften  and  unite, 
.    **  Andfweetly  melt  into juft  fhade  and  %htt 
"  Wheo 
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**  When  mellowiagyean  their  full  fcrfcflioa 

"  And  each  bold  figiire  jaft  begins  to  live, 
**  The  treacherous  colours  thcfair  art;  betray, 
**  And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away  !** 

Nothing,  as  tlie  eflayift  candidly  adiblts,  wai 
ever  fo  happily  exprefled  on  the  art  of  painting : 
a  fubjcfl  on  which  Pope  always  fpeaks  con 
amore-,  being  himfelf,  as  will  be  ihown,  a  prac- 
titioner, in  that  pleafing  art. 

But  if,  iays>our  author,  any  dregs  of  the  four 
critical  humour  ftill  remain,  kt  them  be  vented 
againft  obfccnity  and  imfnety.  Here  he  takes 
occafion  to  brand  the  fat  age  offleafuTC—^ 

**  When  Love  was  all  an  eafy  monarches  care.** 

There  is  great  merit  in  the  following  beauti- 
ful lines,  in  which  the  poet  at  once  cenfurcs  the 
prurient  tafte  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  thofe 
day^s,  and  the  indelicacy  of  the  fair  fex,  to  whom 
that  taAe  had  ceafed  to  be  oSenfive. 

**  The  Fair  fiite  panting  at  a  Courtier's  play, 
**  And  not  a  MkHc  went  unimprov'd  away : 
**  The  modeft  fan  was  lifted  up  pd  mere, 
**  And  Virgins  fmilM  at  what  they  blolh'd 

«  before." 

There  is  a  iweetne&  and  mdody  in  the& 
lines,  which  give  the  degance  and  delicacy  of 
t^  fcntimeatf  a  peculiar  reliih. 

In 
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.  In  the  third  -part,  our  author  confiders  the 
Morals  of  the  critic^  under  which  are  compre- 
hended candour,  loodefty,  and  good  breeding. 

Without  the  firft  effential  requifite,  he  fliews 
that  all  other  talents  are  inrufHcient.— 

♦*  Tis  not  enough,  tafte,  judgment,  learning, 

"  join ; 
"  In  all  you  ipeak,  let  truth  and  candour  Ihine." 

The  truth  lifcewife  muft  be  communicated 
with  modefty— ^ 

**  Be  filent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  fenfe ; 
*'  And  ipeak,  though  fur^t  with  feemlng  diffi- 
'"  dcnce." 

To  make  the  truth  palatable,  it  muft  like- 
Sfife  be  offered  with  good-breeding ; 

*'  Without  Good-Breeding,  truth  is  difapprov'd, 
**  That  only  makes  fuperior  fenfe  belov'd  *." 

The  poet,  having  e|labUfhed  the  foregoing 
precepts,  proceeds  to  illuftrate  them  by  examples 
drpwn  frQpi  the  antients,  and  opens  this  part  of 
his  fubjc^,  with  a  ftriking  apoftrophe,  in  which 
^e  has  drawn,  a  iiiii^ed  picture  of  a  true  critk. 


*'Tbi5  paffiwe  reininde  me  of  a  beautiAil  thought  of  Dr. 
■Ifoung'a,  who  iays— 

**  Good-brcedi^  is  the  bloflbm  of  good  tcntt.*' 

i'But 
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"  But  wherc's  the  man,  who  ctfurtfel  can  beftow, 
"  Still  pleased  to  teach,  and  yet  liotpTond^  to 

"  know  ? 
"  Unbiafs'd,  or  by  favour,  or  by  fjntc ; 
"  Not  dully  prepoflefs'd,  nor  blindly  right ; 
"  Tho'  leamM,  well-bred  j  and  tho'  well-brec^ 

"  fincere ; 
*'  ModefUy  bold,  and  humanly  fevere ; 
"  Who  to  a  friend,  his  faults  caafreely  Aiow, 
"  And  gladly  praife  the  merit  of  a  foe  ? 
"  Bleft  with  a  tafte  exad,  yet  unconfinM ; 
"  A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  humair 

«  kind ; 
"  Gen'rousconverfej  afoul  exempt  fromprider 
"  And  love  to  praife,  with  reafon  on  his  frde  ?** 

The  poet  then  anfwers  the  queftion  himfeff, 
and  fhews  that  fuch  critics  were  to  be  found  in 
the  better  ages  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and.  points 
out  their  charaflers,  beginning  firft  with  Jri-' 
Jotk,  whom  he  defcribes  in  the  following  bold' 
metaphor, 

*'  The  mighty  Stagirite  fiiift  left  the  fliore, 
'*  Spread  all  his  fails,  and  durft  the  deep» 

**  explore ; 
"  He  ftecr'd  fecurely,  and  difcover'd  far, 
"  Led  by  the  light  of  the  Mjeonian  ftar." 

With  the  Stagirite,  Hurace  is  contrafted,  and 
Ms  character  is  juftly  and  happily  defcribed  in 
two  lines. 

**  Horace 
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**  Horace  ftilleharms  with  graceful  negligeiK^t 
*^  And  without  Method  talks  us  into  fenfe.'* 

That  of  Dianjf/iut  fuccecds— — 

"  See  Dionyfius  Homer*8  thoughts  r^w, 
"And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  evW 
"line!" 

Thefe  verfes  are  cenfured  by  the  Eflayift,  not 
Anly  as  fpiritlefs,  and  profaxc,  but  as  the  cha-' 
rafter  they  exprefs,  is  not  equal  to  the  merit  of 
die  critic  whom  they  are  Intended  to  celebrate. 
Neverthelefsi  though  they  do  not  excel  in  point 
of  verfification,  they  are  fraught  with  a  gr^t 
deal  of  meaning.  In  the  fii^  of  thefe  hxic^ 
CHii  which  the  other  depends,  is  defcnbed  that 
moft  material  and  ufefiil  part  of  an  able  critic's 
office*  who  (like  the  Repurj  purifies  the  rich, 
ore  of  an  original  writer.  For  fuch  an  one, 
bufied  in  creating^  often  negle£b  to  feparate  and 
Te6ne  the  mafs,  and  pours  out  his  ridie»  rather 
in  bulliont  than  mjlerling. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Effayift  is  not  .too  nice 
in  his  objections  to  the  charader  of  Petronius,  of 
whom  Pope  fays— — 

f  Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  pleafe, 
**  The  fcholar*s  learning,  with  the  courtier's 
"  eafe." 

The  Eflayift  remarks,  that  th£  chief  merit  of  j 
Petronius,  is  that  of  telling  a  (lory  with  grace 

and 
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and  t^ :  But  the  Poet  is  not  here  fpeaking  (nor 
was  it  for  his  puipofe  to  Ipeak)  of  the  chief 
merit  cf  Petromus,  but  in  what  his  merit  as  a- 
critic  confiited,  which  was  (bftening  the  art  o£ 
afcholarwiththeeafy  fancy  of  a  courtier.  And 
whoever  reads  and  undcrftands  the  critical  parts 
t£hk  abominable  licentious  fragments  will  feCi 
that  the  poet  has  truly  charaderized  him. 

It  is  obferrable  likewife,  that  though  th« 
eflayift  confines  the  merit  of  Petromut  to  the  art 
of  telling  a  lh>ry  with  grace  and  ei^Cy  yet  he  im- 
mediately adds,  **  that  his  own  itile  is  more 
**  t^eHedy  than  eren  that  of  his  cotempOraries.** 
How  the  effayift  can  reconcile  the  x^ace  and  ea/h 
which  he  admits,  with  the  affeHattm  which  he 
objeds  to  him,  I  own  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive. 

Indeed  the  eflayift  obierres,  with  good  reafon, 
rtiat  many  of  Petronius's  metaphors-  are  far 
fetched  and  mixed,  of  which  he  produces  a  Tcry 
glaring  inftance.  But  this  is  fo  far  irom  coii- 
tradiding  Pope's  judgment  of  him,  that  it 
rather  tends  to  eftablifh  it.  Such  as  write  with 
the  court-like  eafe  which  Mr.  Pope  (peaks  of, 
ate  mofl  apt  to  £ill  into  a  confufion  of  metaphors. 
It  is  not  the  correfhiefs  and  accuracy,  but  the 
fancy  and  eafe  of  Pctronius,  which  our  poet 
commends,  and  Which  in  trutb.  the  eflayift 
adouta. 

Our  author^s  charader  of  QjUQtillaa,  alfo 
^  fhort  of  the  effayift**  eftimate. 
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"  In  grave  Quintilian's  iopic>u9  work,  we  find" 
"  The  jufteft  rules,  aod  cleareft  method  join 'd." 

Whoener  ftudies  and  pratftifeB  Compo/itioni  can- 
not pay  too  much  attention  to  the  Inititutes  of 
Quintilian,  whofe  rulcB  will  lead  to  perfc^on  in 
this  part  of  literature.  This  is  amongft  the 
hjgheft  praifes  a  criuc  can  deferve.  And  this  is 
given  to  him»  in  thefe  two  very  lines. 

Neverthelefs,  the  cflayift  remarks,  that  C^n- 
tilian  defcryes  a  more  apprc^iriate  and  poetical 
charader:  And  indeed}  coiiHderihg  that  our  author 
has,  in  the  piece  before  tis,  been  indebted  ta 
him  for  many  of  the  precepts  which  he  has  fo 
admiraWy  illuftratedj.it  is  to  bcwiflied  that  his 
juft  encomium  on  the  critic's  merit,  had  been 
fomewhat  more  amplified.  But  he  fceriis  to  have 
referved  his  ftrength  to  charaSerizc  the  great 
liOnginus ;  whom  he  addrefles  with  an  abrupt^ 
neis,  which  at  once  furprizes  and  charins  us* 

"  Thee,  bold  Longinus  I  all  the  Nine  infpjre, 
"  And  blefs  their  Critic  with  a  Poet's  fire. 
•*  An  ardent  Judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  truft, 
**  With  warmth  gives  fentence,  yet  is  always 

«  juft : 
"  WhoJ'e  own  exaiiiple  ftrengthens  all  his  laws; 
*'  And  is  himfclf  that  great  Sublime  he  draws.'* 

The  fpirit,  energy,  and  propriety  of  theft" 
lines  *,    are    equally    admirable  j    ajid  as    the 

*  There  (eems,  neverthelefs,  to beagTammaticzlinaccuraer 
in  thefe  lines,  in  making  the  copulative  follow  the  genitive 
cab  of  the  pronuun. 

effayift 
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tikyitt  candidly  obferves.  more  fuitable  to  the 
charader  of  the  perfoii  addre0ed,  than  if  hd 
had  coldly  Ijwken  of  him  in  the  third  perfon. 

Hie  poet  then  gives  a  fliort,  biit  animated 
Mftory,  of  the  decline  of  arts  ihd  fciences  under 
dcfpotic  power ;  and  obfcrvcs,  that  though  they 
afterwards  made  fome  little  efforts  to  rcvive> 
thej  were  ligain  overwhelmed  :—— 

"  A  fecond  deluge  Learning  thus  o*er-run,'   . 
"  And  the  Monks  finilh'd  what  the  Gothi 
"  begun." 

Then  he  turns  towards  that  fecond  period,  in 
which  the  true  critic  again  appeared  at  the  revi-^ 
ial  of  letters  in  the  weftv 

''  But  fee  !  each  Miife,  iri  Leo's  golden  days, 
"  Starts  from  her  trance^  and  trims  her  wither'd 

"  bays, 
*'  Rome's  antient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruins  fpread, 
''  Shakes  off  the  duJE,  and  rears  his  rev'rend 

"  head.'* 

Thefe  lines  ire  perfedlly  poetical.  With 
^fhat  a:wftil  imagery  the  genius  of  Rome  is 
feprefented !  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this 
defcriptive  perfoniiicatibn.     It  is  truly  fublinie. 

Neverthelefs,  the  excellence  of  this  comipoft- 

tion  did  not  fecure  it  againft  the  malice  of  cri- 

ticifm.    Mr.  Dennis,    and  others,  vented  their 

fpleen  againft  it;  but  chiefly  Mf'.  Dennis,   a 

H  furious 
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furious  old  critic  by  profeflion,  who  took  offeric* 
at  the  following  lines,  where  Mr.  Pope,  after 
having  recommended  a.  generous  freedom  of 
advice,  and  obferved,  that  they  can  "beft  bear 
reproof,  who  merit  praifc,  adds-^— 

"  'Twere  well,  might  Critics  ftill  this  freedom 

**  take, 
**  But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  fpeak, 
'*  And  flares,  tremendoiis,  with  a  thrcat'ning 

*'  Eye, 
"  Like  fome  fierce  Tyrant  in  old  tapeftry.** 

It  is  faid  that  Mr.  Dennis  took  this  piSure  to 
himfelf,  and  upod  no  other  provocation  wrote 
againft  the  effay  and  its  author,  in  the  inoft 
abfurd  and  virulent  manner :  For  as  to  the  men- 
tion made  of  him  In  ver.  270,  he  took  it  as  a 
compliment,  and  &id  it  was  treacheroufly  meant, 
as  an  inducement  for  him  to  over-look  this 
abufe  upon  his  perfon. 

But  the  aukward  apology  he  made  in  the  pre- 
face to  liis  frantic  and  illiberal  critique,  at  once 
difplays  the  judgment  and  temper  of  the  man — 
**  I  can  lafely  affirm,"  fays  he^  "  that  I  never 
**  attacked  any  of  thefe  writings,  unlefs  they  had 
*'  fuccefs,  infinitely  beyond  their  merit." 

Here  he  avows  the  true  motives  of  a  profef- 
fional  critic ;  it  is  not  merely  llie  demerits  of  a 
{)iece,  but  the  fuccefs  of  it,  which  provokes 
their  invidious  cenfuic. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dennis,  however,  at  this  time  bore  the 
charader  of  an  acute  critic  * ;  though  he  was 
generally  condemned  as  an  ill-natured  one: 
And  our  poet  himfelf  was  once  not  without 
ipprehenfions  from  his  feverity ;  for  being  afked 
l^  a  particular  friend,  whether  he  ever  regarded 
what  was  written  againft  him,'  he  anfwered, 
**  Never  much ;  only  the  two  or  three  firft 
attacks:  particularly  when  Dennis  firft  wrote 
againft  me,  it  gave  me  fome  uneafinefs^  but  it 
(luickly  fubfided,  when  I  came  to  read  his  Cri- 
tici(b,  and  found  him  in  fuch  violent  rage." 

Neverthelefs,  our  poet,  with  an  amiable 
franfcnefs  and  candour,  acknowledged  the  juC- 
tice  of  fome  of  his  animadverfions ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  honourable  J.  C.  Efq;  he  exprcfleS 
himfelf  with  admirable  temper  and  good  fenfe» 
where,  fpeaking  of  Dennis,  he  fays,  "  To  give 
*'  him  his  due,  he  has  objeded  to  one  or  two  lines 
"  with  reaibn,  and  I^ill  alter  them  in  cafe  of 
*'  aaother  edition  :  I  will  make  my  enemy  do  me 
*'  a  kindnefs,  where  he  meapt  an  injury,  and  fo 
"  ferve  inftead  of  a  friend.   What  he  obferves  at 


'  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  indebted  for  this 
charaOei  to  thofc  (and  they  are  the  grofs  body  of 
testers),  who  could  not  diflinguifli  between  the  nuchaniad 
part  of  criiicifm,  which  was  leamt  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
French  critics,  and  that  more  hberal  part  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  t\itmins  divinior.  And  had  Dennis's  turn, 
on  this  foundation,  been  lilce  Mr.  Addifon's,  towards  en- 
coniium  rather  than  ccnfure,  it  had  enabled  him  to  hsVe 
wri[ten  as  goctd  a  crilic  on  Mihon's  Paradifi  LbJI^  as  that  we 
£nd  in  the  papers  of  the  Spectator. 

H  2  "  the 
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"  the  bottom  of  page  30  of  His  Reffe&idns,  was 
**  objcfted  to  by  yourfeif,  and  had  been  ftiehded 
"  but  for  the  hafte  of  the  prefs." 

"What  our  author  fubjoins,  affords  an  excel- 
lent leflbn  for  authors  in  general  to  fujq>refs 
Ihcir  Irritabilily,  and  to  truft  their  reputations 
to  the  judgment  of  the  difccming  few,  who  will 
not  ful  to  do  juitice  between  them  and  theii 
critics.  ; 

"I  fliall  certainly,"  fays  he,  "  never  mate 
"  the  leaft  reply  to  him,  not  only  becaufe  you 
*"*  advife  me,  but  becaufe  I  have  ever  been  of  opi- 
■•  nion,  that  if  a  book  can*t  ai^iver  for  itfdjto 
"  the  public,  'tis  to  no  fort  of  purpofe  for  its 
•*  author  to  do  it.  If  I  am  wroiig  in  any  fen- 
**  tiinent  of  that  EJa/j  1  proteft  fincerely,  I 
•*  don*t  defire  all  the  world  ihould  be  decttvcd 
**  (which  would  be  of  very  ill  confequence) 
•*  merely  that  I  myfelf  may  be  thooght  right 
"  (which  is  of  very  little  confequence) :  I  would 
*'  be  the  firft  to  recant  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
*'  and  the  glory  df  myfelf  j  fijr,  (as  I  take  it} 
**  when  a  man  owns  himfelf  to  have  been  in  an 
**  error,  bie  does  but  tell  you  in  other  words, 
"  ■  that  he  is  wifer  than  he  was.'* 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  but  this  piece, 
upon  the  whole,  notwithftanding  ibme  trivial 
inaccuracies,  ihay  be  juftly  efteemed  as  a  pattern 
of  compofition  in  the  didatHiic  way.  It  w^  not 
only  admired  by  every  candid  critic  of"  tafte  and 
iudgment  at  home,  but  its  merit  diffufed  itfelt 
abroad 
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abroad,  where  it  was  fo  highly  efteemed,  that 
it  was  tranflated  into  French  verfe,  by  General 
Hamilton,  which  occafioned  the  following  letter 
from  our  poet  to  the  tranflator. 

"  If  I  could  as  well  exprefs,  or  {if  you  will 
"  allow  me  to  iay  it)  tranuate  the  fentimenta  of 
"  mj  heart,  as  you  have  done  thofe  of  my  head, 
•*  in  your  excellent  verfion  of  my  Ejay ;  I 
"  (hould  not  only  appear  the  belt  writer  in  the 
"  world,  but  what  I  much  more  defire  to  be 
"  thought,  the  moil  your  ferrant  of  any  man 
'*  liying.  *Tis  an  advantage,  very  rarely  known, 
"  to  receive  at  once  a  great  honour  and  a  great 
**  improvement.  This,  Sir,  you  have  afforded 
"  me;  having  at  the  fame  time  made  others 
"  take  my  fenfe,.  and  taught  me  to  underiland 
"  my  own  ;  if  1  may  call  that  my  own,  which 
"  is  indeed  more  properly  your's.  Your  verfea 
"  are  no  more  a  tranflation  of  mine,  than  Fir- 
"  giPs  are  of  ffomir's ;  but  are  like  his,  the 
"  jufteH  iqutation,  and  the  nobleil  commentary, 

"  In  putting  me  into  a  French  drefs,  you 
"  have  not  only  adorned  my  outlide,  but  mended 
"  my  fhape ;  and  if  I  am  now  a  good  figure, 
"  I  muft  confider  you  have  naturalized  me  into 
"  a  country,  which  is  famous  for  making  every 
*'  man  a  iine  gentleman.  It  is  by  your  means, 
"  that  (contrary  to  moft  young  travellers)  I  am 
^-  come  back  much  better  than  I  weni  out."    . 

The  ilrain  of  compliment  in  this  letter  will 
be  excufed,  when  it  is  confidered  that  it  was 
fwldrefled,    from  a  young  writer,  to  the  cele- 

^  3  ^  ..  '"t'^cglc 
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brated  Author  of  the  life  of  Count  Gramont ; 
and  that  fulfome  adulation  was,  in  truth,  more 
particularly  the  vice  of  the  times. 

Tliis  piece  was  afterwards  tranflated  into 
French  by  other  hands,  and  firvcral  veriions  of 
it  have  iince  appeared  in  the  I^tin  language  *. 

Bat  whatever  reputation  our  author  may  have 
gained  by  this  dida^c  ellay,  in  which  he  dif-' 
played  fuch  uncommon  compafe  of  learning, 
fuch  extenfive  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  fuch  ftrength  of  judgment ;  yet,  as  a  Poett 
he  acquired  {till  greater  ^me  by  the  Rapt  of  the 
Lock.  The  full  force  of  his  poetical  ulents  ap- 
pears combined  in  this  celebrated  piece.  All  the 
beauty  of  defcription,  the  richnefs  c£  invention, 
the  glow  of  imagination,  together  with  all  the 
fprightlinefs  of  gallantry,  are  here  alternately 
splayed  with  the  moft  exquiHte  harmony  of 
fiunbers :  And  this  may  be  juftly  deemed  the 
mofl  excellent  of  all  heroiH:omic  compofitions. 

But  to  have  a  perfe(3:  relilh  for  this  excellent 
piece  of  raillery,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  be  ap- 
prized of  the  allowing  anecdotes,  which  gave 
rife  to  it. 

Mr.  Caryl  [a  gentleman  who  vras  fecretary  to 
Queen  Mary,  wife  of  James  the  ad,  whofe  fiir- 

*  h  wu  uvsOated  into  Lafin  bji  Dr.  Kirkpstrick,  s  nn- 
tleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  At  alfb  by  Mr. 
Satan.  There  was  a  Latin  veHion  of  it  likewile  tiuie  by  ui 
HnfortuaaU  man,  who  was  executed  for  HtghTrtmjtn,  re- 
lating to  the  Cum,  wboTe  name  I  theiefore  fuppreft. 
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tide  iie  it^dwed 'into  France,  and  Eknthdr  of- 
the  cfflnedy  of  Sir  Solomon  Sit^le,  and  of  ibitvraL 
tranllations  in  Dryden's  Mifcellanies)  originally  ■ 
propoTed  the  fiibjed  to  our  author,  in  a  view  of 
putting  an  end,  by  tius  pece  of  ridicule,  to  a 
dSeicnce  that  was  arifen  between  two  noble" 
families,  thofe  of  Lord  Petre  and  of  Mrs-  Fer- 
aor,  on  the  trifling  occafion  of  his  having  cut 
off  alotfc  of  her  hair.  This  little  liberty  Twas 
tabn  too  ferioully ;  and  though  the  two  faxai- 
lies  had  long-  been  friends,  it  ocqafioned  a  cooU- 
fiefs  between  i^cra. 

The  firft  Jketch  of  this  exquifite  piece,  which 
Addifon  calls  Merum  Sal,  was,  as  we  learn  from 
one'of  Pope's  letters,  written  in  two  cantos 
only,  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight,  in  the  year  1711,' 
ffheij  he  was  about  the  age  of  iwenty-three. 

Odr  author  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Lady,- 
with  whom  he  was  ■acquainted,  and  flie  was  fo 
delighted  with  it,  that  flie  diftributed  copies  erf 
it  among  her  acquaintance,  and  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  pvbti&'it,  as  appears  by  the 
ffiotjd  *.       ' 

The  piece  produced  the  defired  cfFe<3: ;  for  it 
reconciled  the  two  families,  and  gave  offence  to 
no  one  but  Sir  Gt(rrgt  Brown-,  who  often  ob- 
ferved,  vrith  fome  degree  of  refentment,  and" 
indeed  ju&ee  too,   that  he  was  made  to  talk, 
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nodiiog  but  nonfenfef  in  the  ch^ra&er  of  Sir 

Our  bard  ufed  (o  fiiy,  Aat  lyhat  he  wrote 
fefteft,  always  pleafed  moft ;  and  the  truth  of 
his  obferration  was  exemplified  in  the  uncom- 
Bion  fuccefs  which  attended  this  piece ;  which 
was  fq  well  received,  that  he  jnade  it  more  conr 
fiderable  the  next  year,  by  the  addition  of  the 
Machinery  of  the  Sylphs,  and  extended  it  to  five 
cantos,  when  it  was  printed,  with  an  elegant 
letter  to  Mr§.  Fern^or,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
piece*. 

When 

•  He  afterwards  addieflcd  anqtber  letter  to  the  fame  lady, 
on  her  happy  marriage,  which,  for  good  fenfe  and  elegant 
turn  of  fentiment,  may  be  To  juftly  dcflned  a  pattern  of 
cpiftolary  cotnpolttion,  that  I  cannot  refill  t)ie  pleafure  of 
tranlcribing  it.  "  ' 
,        "  Madam, 

*'  You  are  fenfiblef  by  thi;  time,  how  much  the  tender- 
*'  nefs  of  one  man  of  merit,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  addref- 
"  fes  of  a  thoufand  j  and,  by  this  time,  Ihe  gentleman  you 
*'  hxve  made  choice  of,  is  fenfible  how  great  is  the  joy  of 
**  havine  all  thofe  charms  and  good  qualities,  which  have 
*<  plejfed  Co  many,  now  applied  to  pleafeone  only.  It  was 
*'  but  juli,  that  the  fame  virtues  which  gaye  you  reputation, 
V  fhould  give  you  happincfs ;  and  I  can  wilb  you  no  greater, 
**  than  that  you  may  reap  it  in  as  high  a  degree,  as  to  inuc)| 
*'  good  nature  muft  infallibly  give  it  to  your  hulband^ ' 

f '  It  may  be  expefled,  perhaps,  that  one  who  has  the  title 
*•  of  being  a  wit,'  fhould  fay  fomethrng  more  polite  on  this 
*'  occafion  ;  but  I  am  really  more  a  weJI-wiflwr  to  ^ur 
«  felicity,  than  a  cclebrater  of  your  beauty. '  Befides,  you 
•J  arc  now  a  inarried  woman,  and  in  a  way  to  be  a  givai 
f  many  better  things,  than  a  fine  lady ;  fuch  as  an  excel- 
*»  lent  wife,  a  faithful  friend,  a  tender  parent,  and  at  laft,  as 
ft  the  cofilcqucncc  of  them  all,  a  faint  in  heaven.  You  ought 

"' ■"    '  "         '        -  "    "        '■     ■-'■     '     ■  •        H  nQ^ 
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WhenMr.PoPE,  as  his  friend  and  commentar 
torobferves,  had  projeded  to  give  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  the  form  of  a  mock  heroic  poem,  he  was  obr 
Ugcd  to  provide  it  with  its  machinery.  For  as  the 
fubjed  of  the  epic  confifts  of  two  parts,  the  meta- 
pb^cal  and  the  ci'vil ;  fo  this  mock  epic,  which  is 
of  the  (atiric  kind,  and  receives  its  grace  from 
the  ludicrous  jnimickry  of  the  other's  pomp  and 
folemoity,  was  to  have  the  like  compofiticn: 
And  as  die  civil  part  is  intentioiudly  debafed 
by  the  chtnce  qf  fome  trifling  adion,  fo  ihouM 
the  metaphjrjical,  by  the  application  of  fome 
very  extravagant  fyilem.  A  rule  which,  though 
neither  Boileau  nor  Garth  had  been  careftil 
enough  to  attend'  to,  our  author's  good  fenie 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  overlook ;  and  that  fort 
o£  machinery  which  his  judgment  taught  him 
was  only  fit  for  hi^  ufe,  his  admirable  invention 
foon  fupplied.  There  was  but  one  fyftem  in  all 
nature  that  wa$  to  his  purpcrfe,  the  Rqficn^oK 
PWofopby  :  And  this,  by  the  rfFort  (tf  a  well 


*f  now  to  hear  nothing,  but  thst  irtiich  it  all  vou  ever  <le<- 
**  fired  to  hear,  (whatever  othera  mxy  haw  fpMcen  to  you) 
**  I  mean  truth ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmoft  diat  I  affure  you, 
f*  no  fiiend  you  have,  can  more  rejoice  in  any  good  that 
*'  befalls  you,  ii  more  ienfibly  delighted  with  the  profpeA 
f*  of  your  iiitare  happineb,  or  more ,  unfcigncdly  oefires  a 
f*  loBg  contiDuance  (^  it. 

**  I  bopevou  will  think  it  but  juft,  that  aman,  who  wQl 
**  certainly  be  fpoken  of  as  yonr  admirer  after  be  ii  dead, 
f*  may  have  the  bapptocfs,  wlule  he  \t  living,  to  be  efteone^ 


Youn,  &c. 

direded 
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direded  imagination,  he  prefently  feized  upon- 
The  fanatic  alchemifts,  in  their  fearch  after  the 
great  fecret,  had  invented  a  means  altogether 
iuitable  to  their  end.  It  was  a  kind  of  theolo- 
gical philofophy,  made  up  in  k  mixture  of  al- 
moft  equal  parts  of  Pagan  Platonifm,  Chriilian 
Quietifra,  .and  the  Jewifh  Cabbala:  a'mixture, 
monftroug  enough  to  fright  reafo0  from  human 
commerce.  This  fyftem,  he  tells  us,  he  took  it 
as  he  found  it  in  a  little  French  trad,  caUed 
Le  Comte  de  Gabalis.  The  book  is  written  ia 
dialogue^  and  is  a  delicate  and  very  ingenious 
piece  of  raillery,  by  the  Abbe  VUliers^  on  that 
invifible  feft,  of  winch,  the  ftories  circulated  at 
that  time,  made  a  great  deal  of  noife  at  Paris. 
But,  as  in  this  fatirical  dialogue,  Mr.  Pope 
found  feveral  whimfies  of  a  very  lugh  and  myf- 
terious  nature  told  of  thde  elementary  beings, 
which  were  unfit  to  come  iilto  the  machinery  of 
fuch  a  fort  of  poeip,  he  has,  in  their  fiead* 
•with  great  judgment,  introduced  the  legendary 
ftories  of  Guardian  Angelsy  and  the  nurfery  talcs 
of  the  Furies,  and  artfully  accommodated  them 
to  the  reft  of  the  Roficrujian  fyjiem.  To  this  art- 
ful addrefs,  he  feei^s  to  have  referred,  iji  the 
(wo  followiog  lines, 

•*  If  e'er  one  Vifion  touchM  thy  infant  though^ 
**  Of  all  the  Nurfe,  and  all  the  Pricft  have 
**  taught," 

Thus,  by  the  moft  beautiful  invention  Jma* 

ginable>  h?  has  contrived,  that,  as  in  the  feri- 

ous  epic,  the  popular  belief  ftipports  the  maf 

chincry  % 
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chincry;  fo  in  his  mock  epic,  the  machinery, 
taken  from  a  circumftance  the  moft  humiliating 
to  reafon,  in  all  philofophical  fanaticifm^  fhould 
be  employed  to  difmount  learned  pride  and  arro- 
gance. 

TTie  invention  of  the  machinery,  which  is 
flcilfiilly  interwoTcn  in  proper  places,  without 
the  leaft  appearance  of  being  awlnrardly  patched 
together,  was  efteemed  by  Mr.  Pope  himfelf  aa 
the  highefi  effort  of  his  poetical  art :  And  it  is 
admitted  by  all  critics,  though  perhaps  fome- 
wbat  invidioufly,  that  it  is  in  this  piece  Pope 
principally  appears  as  a  Poet  ;  having  in  this 
displayed  more  imagination,  than  in  all  his 
other  works  taken  together.  It  fhould,  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  it  is  added  by  the  elTayift 
before-mentioned,  "  that  he  was  not  the  firft  for- 
mer and  creator  of  thofe  beautiful  machines,  the 
Sylphs-,  on  which  his  claim  to  imagination  is 
chiefly  founded.  He  fomid  them  exilHng  ready 
to  his  hand,  but  has  indeed  employed  them  with 
fingnjarjudgment  »nd  artifice.'*  With  what  jnJf- 
tice  and  confiftency  the  critic  makes  this  draw- 
back on  the  portiofl  of  ~  pr^fe  he  thought  proper 
to  allow  Mr.  Pope,  I  ihall  examine  when  I  con- 
fider  the  general  nature  and  extent  of  his 
genius.    .         ' 

la  the  mean  time,  as  I  trufl  it  mil  be  no 
unwelcome  amufement  to  the  reader,  I  fliall 
&led  fome  of  the  moft  ftriking  paffages  to  ex- 
empliiy  the  general  excellencies  I  have  ventured 
bifafcnbe  to  this  piece. 
*    ■        ■  Our 
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Our  poet,  in  the  opening,  (hews  much  ad- 
drefs  in  making  Belinda's  guardian  Sylph  fore- 
warn her  of  feme  impending  danger :  and  in 
difciofing  to  her  the  myftery  of  fuperintending 
aerial  fpirits,  he  ridicules  fem^e  credulity 
T^ith  a  great  deal  of  pleafant  raillery. 

,*'  Some  fecret   Truths,  from  learned   pride 

**  conceal'd, 
f'  To  Maids  alone,  and  Children  are  reveal'd: 
f*  What  tho'  no  credit  doubting  Wits  may 

«  ^ve  ? 
f.»  T^c  Fair  and  Innocent  fhall  ftiU  believe." 

He  lifcewife  touches  an  female  Tanities,  with 
much  delicacy  and  good  humour,  and  difplays 
great  fimcy  in  defcribing  the  transformatioa  of 
women  of  difFerenit  ^pofitious,  into  different 
^Mts  of  Ipirits. — r 

**  Think  not  when  Woman^s  tranfient  breath 

"  is  fled, 
f*  That  all  her  Vanities  at  once  are  4eadj 


'*  Tor  when  the  Fair  in  all  thdr  pride  expire, 
**  To  their  firft  elements  their  Souls  retire. 
**  The  Sprites  of  fiery  Termagants,  inFlamei 
<*  Mount  up  and  take  a  Salamander's  name. 
"  Soft  yielding  minds  to  Water  glide  away, 
"  And  fip,   with  Nymphs,  their  elemental 
"  Tea. 

"The 
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**  The  graver  Prude  finks  downward  to  a 

"  Gaome, 
**  In  fearch  of  mifchief  lUU  on  Earth  to  roam. 
**  The  light  Coquettes  in  Sylphs  aloft  repair, 
"  And  fport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  Air." 

Befides  the  delicate  ftrokes  of  Satire  and  play 
of  imagination  exhibited  in  thefe  lines,  they 
afford,  as  the  editor  obferres,  a  beautiful  fi^on 
on  the  platonic  theology,  of  the  continuance 
of  the  paiEons  in  another  Jtate,  when  the  mind* 
before  its  leaving  tbisj  has  not  been  well  pu- 
rified by  {^ulofophy. 

There  is  great  elegance  and  richnefs  of  fancy 
in  the  account  which  the  Sylph  gives  of  the  in- 
fluence which  thefe  fuperintcnding  fpirits  have 
over  female  conduit,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  eafe 
and  pleafantry  in  the  following  lines,  which 
ridicule  aSediation  and  coquettry. 

**  *Tis  thefe  that  early  taint  the  female  foul, 
"  Inftrud  the  eyes  cf  young  Coquettes  toroUy 
**  Teach  Xniant-cheeks  a  bidden  blufh  to  know, 
"  And  little  hearu  to  flutter  it  a  Beau." 

The  deicriptioa  of  the  toilette  is  in  the  true 
mock-4ieroic  itile,  2nd  is  immitable  in  its  kind. 

Homer,  as  the  Eflayift  remarks,  does  not 
defcribe  the  armour  of  Achilles  with  more  pomp 
and  fublimity,  thain  otir  poet  dignifies  the  va- 
rious apparatus  employed  in  attiring  Belinda  ; 
and  the  more  to  heighten  the  importance  of  the 

fubjea, 
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fubjed,    the  aerial  train  exerclfe  their   fcVcral 
fun^ons  in  decorating  the  heroine. 

"  The  bufy  Sylphs  furround   their  darling 

"  care, 
**  Thefe  fet  the  head,  and  thofe  divide  the  hair. 
*'  Some  fold  the  fleeve,  -while  dthers  plaif  the 

*'  gown ; 
**  And  Betty*s  praisM   for  labours  not  her 

"  own/* 

The  enfuiilg  Canto  opeiis  with  the  fcene  oh 
the  Thames,  which  is  perfeAIy  gay  and  riant. — 
Belinda*8  charms,  above  all,  are  painted  with 
a  rapturous  glow  of  imagination.  There  is  great 
wit  and  gallantry,  as  well  as  exquiiite  feolibi- 
lity,  in  thefe  two  lines. 

'*  On  her  white  breaft  a  iparkling  Oofs  flic 

**  wore, 
'*  Which  Jews  might  kifs,  and  Infidels  adore." 

Here  the  Lock,  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  the 
poem,  is  introduced  with  great  propriety  and 
judgment:  and  the  facrifice  which  the  Baron 
makes  to  obtain  it,  is  well  coaceived,  and  ap- 
propriated to  exalt  the  mock  dignity  of,  the  fub- 
jefi.  He  is  defcribed  aa  having  adored  every 
power 

**  But  chiefly  Love to  Love  an  Altar  built, 

**  Of  twelve  vaft  French  Uomances,  neatly 
"  gilt. 
€  "  There 
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"  There'  lay  three  garters,  half  A  pair  of 

"  gloves ; 
"  And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves  j 
"  With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
**  And  breathes  three  amorous  fighs  to  raifc 

*'  the  fire." 

The  guardian  fylph,  anxious  for  Belinda's 
fate,  calls  together  his  aerial  fpirits,  vvho  are 
imaged  with  a  fancy  at  once  luxuriant  and  poe- 
tical. 

•*  Some  to  the  fun  their  infeft-wings  unfold, 
'*  Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  fink  in  clouds  of 

"gold; 
**  Tranfparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  fight, 
"  Their  fluid  bodies  half  diifolv'd  in  light. 
**  Looie  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
**  Thin  glitt'ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
**  Dipt  in  the  richeft  tinftureof  thefkies, 
**  Where  light  difports  in  ever-mingling  dies  ; 
**  While  ev'ry  beam  new  tranfient  colours 

"  flings, 
**  Colours  that  change  whene*er  they  wave 

"  their  wJiigs." 

The  enumeration,  lifcewife,  of  the  various 
tafks  afligned  to  thefe  aerial  fprites,  difplays  the 
fame  richnefs  of  imagination,  together  with  a 
Tvildnefs  of  imagery  which  is  admirable. 

*'  Some  in  the  fields  of  pureft  Ether  play, 
*'  And  baik  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day.. 

**  Some 
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"  Some  goiide  the  courfe  of  wand'ring  orbs  oh 

"  high, 
*'  Or  roll  the  planets  thro'  the  boundlefs  fky. 
*'  Some  lefs  refin'd,  beneath  the  moon^s  pale 

»  Ught 
"  Purfue  theftars  that  {hoot  athwart  the  night* 
*'  Or  fuck  the  mifts  in  groffer  air  below, 
"  Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 
**  Or  brew  fierce  tempefts  on  the  wat'ry  main^ 
"  Or  o*er  the  glebe  diilil  the  kindly  raift." 

in  the  lilies  which  fucceed,  the  poet  has 
inimitably  contrived  to  intermix  the  moft  de- 
licate raillery,  with  the  moft  beautiiul  imagery 
and  perfeA  harmony  of  numbers^ 

**  Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  Fair,- 
"  Notalefspleafing,  tho'  lefs glorious  care; 
**  To  fave  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
**  Nor  let  th'  imprifon'd  effences  exhale ; 
**  To  draw   frcfh  colours  from  the  vema! 

**  flow*rs ;    . 
"  'to  ileal  from  RaiAbows,  ere  they  drop  irt 

"  fliow'rSrf 
"  A  brighter  wafli ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs^ 
"  Affift  their  bluflies,  and  infpire  their  airs  ; 
"  Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  beftow, 
**  To  change  a  Flounce,  or  add  a  Furb^ow.'' 

There  is  great  hmnour  and  addrefs  in  the  con-t 
jeftures  which  the  fylph  makes  refpefting  thtf 
impending  ill ;  where  ferious  and  light  mii^ 
chances,  are  artfully  and  pleaiantly  contraftedy- 

anct 
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Aial  conTey  an  oblique  Satire  on  the  female 
effimate  of  the  diiafter^  which  furround  thrtn. 

"  Whether  the  nymfih  fiiall  break  Diana's  law, 
"  Or  fomt  ^^1  CJiina  j^r  receive  a  flaw ; 
"  Or  flain  her  honbiir,  or  her  new  brocadt ; 
"  Forget  her  prayVs,  or  mifs  a  mafqueradc  ; 
"  Gf  loft  her  hearti  ^  or.  necklace,  at  a  ball ; 
"  O  whether  Heav'n  has  doom*d  that  Shock 
**muftfaU!" 

But  oiir  poet  no  where  dirplays  more  poc» 
tjcal  fencyi  than  wherb  he  afligns  to  thefe  fpirit* 
their  lefpedJTe  charges  about  6elihda*s  petfon; 

"  Halle  theh,  ye  fpirits  !  to  your  charge  tepaif  J 
''  The  flutt*ring  fan  be  Zephj/retta's  care  [ 
"  Tne  drops  to  theft,  Briiiante,  we  cottfign; 
"  And,  fAomentilla^  let  the  watch  be  thine; 
"  Do  thou,  Orifpiffd^  tend  her  favorite  Lockf 
''  Ariel  himfelf  ihall  be  the  guard  of  Shock." 

The  folefaanity  with  which  this  charge  is  giyett 
3nd  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  poet  has  ap- 
propriated rtaraes  to  the  feveral  fpiritsj  corrcf* 
pwident  with  the  various  offices  they  are  dc» 
ilined  to  difcharge,  is  truly  adinirable*:   and 


*  It  tud,  pethapi,  bteh  beHer;  htiwever,  if  Ariel,  th» 
chief  of  the  Aerial  train,  had  himrcrlf  taken  Tome  char^ 
>bout  Belinda's  p«rfoh  ;  thec^c  of  the  ravourite  Loclf  had 
'x'nworihy  of  his  ruperintenifciKC,  and  Jie  might  lure  ea* 
ITuftcd  the  Lap^0£  to  fomc  fubaltehn  Sfrlin 

\  botbing 
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jiothing  can  excel  the  poignant  raillery  which    ' 
immediately  follows  on  the  hoop  petticoat. 

"To  fifty  chofcn  Sylphs,  of  fpccial  note, 
**  We  truft  th'  important  charge,  the  Petticoat ; 
•  *'  Oft  have  we  known  that  ieven-fold  fence  to 
«  fail, 
'*  Tho'  flifF  with  hoops  and  arm'd  with  ribs 

"of  'whale ; 
*'  Form  a  ftrong  line  about  the  filver  bound, 
*•  And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  delicate  fatire  in  con- 
figning  the  care  of  this  important  part  of  fe- 
male attire  to  fifty  chofen  fpirits  of  fpecial  note, 
and  the  folemn  ajr  with  which  he  bewails  the 
weaknefs  of  that  fcven-fold  fence,  gready 
heightens  the  poignance  of  the  ridicule 

•The  puniftimcnts  which  Ariel  denounces  againft 
thofe  fpirits,  who  fhall  be  negligent  of  their 
charge,  are  happily  imagined.  The  implements 
qnd  furniture  of  the  toilette,  as  the  Efiayift  has 
obfervcd,  arc,  with  great  judgment  and  ele- 
gance, made  the  inftruments  of  their  punilh- 
ment. 

*'  Whatever  fpirit,  carclefs  of  his  charge, 

■  His  port  negleds,  or  leaves  the  Fair  at  large, 
'  Shall  feel   /harp    vengeance  foon  o*ertate 

"  his  fins, 
'  Jle  ftop'd  in  vials,  or  transfix'd  with  pins ; 

■  Or  (ilung'd  in  lakes  of  bitter  walhcs  lie, 
'  Or  wedg'd  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye  : 

"  Gums 
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"  Gums  and  Pomatums  fhall  his  Bight  reftrain, 
**  WhUe  clog'd  he  beats  his  filken  wings  ia 

**  vain ; 
*'  Or  Alum  ftypticswith  contrafting  pow'r 
"  Shrink  his  thin  eflence  Hke  arivel'dflowV: 
"  Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  ihall  feel 
"  The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  Mill, 
"  In  fijmes  of  burning  Chocolate  Ihall  glow, 
"  And  tremble  at  the  fea  that  froths  below ! " 

There  is  incomparable  merit  in  raifing  a  fub- 
jed  fo  trivial  by  the  pomp  a«d  dignity  of  ftile. 
But  this  excellence  is  no  wlii^re  more  confpl- 
cuous  than  in  the  next  canto,  where  our  poet 
difplays  all  the  power  of  defcriplion  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a  game  at  ombre. 

With  what  pleafant  pomp  the  king  of  fpades 
is  introduced. 

**  With  his  broad  fabre  next,  a  chief  in  years, 
."  The  hoary  Majefty  of  Spades  appears, 
"  Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  fight  reveal'd, 
"  The  reft,  his  many-colour'd  robe  conceal'd." 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  KJng  of  Qubs, 
who  was  taken  by  the  Queen  of  Spades. 

"  The  Club's  black  Tyrant  firft  her  viaim 

"dy'd, 
"  Spite  of  his  haughty  mien,  and  barb'rous 

"  pride :  - 
"  What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
"  His  giant  limbs,  in  ftate  unwieldy  fpread ; 
I  3  *'  That 
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*'  That  long  behind  he  triuls  his  pompous 

"  robe, 
"  And,    of  all   monarchs,    only   grafps    the 

"  globe!" 

But,  fpeaking  of  the  Knave  of  Diamonds,  our 
Poet  ftill  rifes  in  excellence,  and,  to  the  utmoft 
elegance  of  defcnption,  adds  th«  nicelt  touches 
of  oblique  Raillery. 

"  The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 
"  And  v/'ins  fob Jhame/ul chance! J  the  ^leen 

"  of  Hearts. 
"  At  this,  the  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  for- 

*'  fook, 
"  A  livid  palenefs  fpreads  o'er  all  her  look ; 
"  She  fees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill, 
*'  juft  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  CodiUe. 
**  And  now  (as  oft  in  fome  diftemper'd  State) 
"  On  one  nice  Trick  depends  the  gen'ral  fate : 
"  An  Ace  of  Hearts  fteps  forth :  The  King 

"  unfeen 
"  Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mournM  liis  cap- 

"  tivc  Qjjeen : 
"  He  fprings  to  vengeance  with  an  eager 

**  pace, 
"  And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  proftratc  Ace. 
"  The  nymph  exulting  fills  with  fhouts  the 

*'flcy; 
"  The  wails,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply." 

There  is  great  addrefs  in  making  the  Knave 
of  Diamonds  win  the  ^leen  of  HeortSy  which 
conveys  a  delicate  fatlre  on  the  interefted  attach- 
ments 
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menta  of  the  fair,  who  prefer  glittering  Knaves 
to  the  plain  Man  of  Worth.  The  political  illuf^- 
tratioa  Ukewife  of  the  criiis  in  a  diftempered 
ftate,  is  well  oonceiTed,  and  happily  adapted. 

The  author  of  the  effay,  I  have  fo  often  had 
oca&on  to  mentiofi,  very  candidly  owns,  that 
this  description  of  the  game  of  ombre,  is  eqpal, 
ifnotfuperitff  to  theScacchiaofru/a;  for  as  chr/s 
is  a  play  of  a  far  higher  order  than  ombrtt  Mr* 
Pope  had  a  more  difficult  taik  than  Fw/fl,  to  raife 
this  his  inferior  fubje^  into  equal  dignity  and 
gracefiilnejs. 

There  is  great  merit  Ukewife  in  painting  the 
fcene  of  the  tea-table,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows, though  the  fame,  dignity  and  elegance  is 
not  preferved  as  in  the  foregoing.  The  introi 
dudory'lioe  is  particularly  faulty  : 

**  For  lo !  the  Boar<)  witl^  Cups  ai)d  Spoons  is 
*'  prowQ'd," 

The  appelIatioi)S  of  Qips  and  SpoQtu  In  this 
j)lace,  are  too  low  and  common ;  and  they  ought 
to  have  been  mentioned  with  a  periphraiis,  to 
have  preferved  the  mock  dignity  of  the  pifece, 
Mr.  Pope  was  here  iinmiiidful  of  Hor^ce*s  re* 
fnark —  ■  • 

*'  Difficile  eji  fropri^  fopmunia  diccre.** 

The  machinery,  however,  is  here  very  hap^ 

pily  introduced,   watching  over  Belinda  while 

-■         .15  6w 
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flie  is  fipping  her  coffee ;  anH  tlie  anxiety  with 
•which  the  aerial  fpirits  fuperintend  her  motions, 
is  elegantly  reprefcnted. 

'*  Straight  hover  round  the  Fair  her  airy  band ; 
*'  Some,asfhefipp'd,thefuming  liquorfann'd, 
*'  Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careftil  plumes  dif- 

*•  play'd, 
*'  Trembling,     and    confcious    of    the   rich 

"  brocade." 

The  fylphs  fpreading  their  plumes  to  preferre- 
the  brocade  from  fiains,  is  prettily  imagined ; 
but  our  Poet  ftill  rifes  in  delicacy  of  imagina- 
tion, when  he  defcribes  their  felicitous  zeal  as 
the  danger  draws  near. 

**  Swift  to  the  Lock  a  thoufand  Sprites  repair, 
"  A  thoufand  wings,  by  turns,  blow,  back  the 

"  hair ; 
"  And  thrice  they  tivitch'd  the  Dianaond  in 
*  *'  her  ear, 

*'  Thrice  flie  look'd  back,  and  thrice  the  Foe 

*'  drew  near." 

The  triumph  of  the  Baron  on  obtaining  the 
Lock  is  defcribed  in  an  admirable  parody  of 
Virgil  *,  in  which  the  Poet  has  fkilftilly  contri- 
ved to  interfperfe  fome  exquifite  ftrokcs  of  fatire 
anJ  ridicule,  on  the  little  vanities  and  foibles  of 
the  fair  fex. 


•  •*  Dumji^ammls  apir,fimj'm  dum  pifiit  amebU,  igt." 

■  "  \^aiile 
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"  While  fi(h  in  ftreams,  or  birds  delight  in 

**  air, 
"  Or  in  a  coach  and  fix  the  Britifh  Fair, 
"  As  long  as  Atalantis  {hail  be  read, 
**  Or  the  fmall  pillow  grace  a  Lady's  bed, 
"  While  vifits  (hall  be  paid  on  folemn  days, 
"When  num'rous  wax-lights  in  bright  order 

"  blaze, 
"  While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  affignations 

"  give, 
"  So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praife  Ihall 

«  live !" 

la  the  fourth  canto, .  which  opens  witli  the 
rage  and  defpair  of  Belinda,  for  the  lofs  of  her 
Lock,  there  is  a  fine  oppofition  of  real  and  ima- 
ginary diftrefles,  which  form  an  affemlilage  at 
oQce  ftriking  and  agreeable; 

"  Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  feiz'd  alive, 
"  Not  fcornful    virgins    who   their    charms 

'*  furvive* 
"  Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  blifs, 
"  Not  antient  Ladies  when  refusM  a  kifs, 
"  Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die, 
"  Not  Cynthia  When  her  manteau's  pinn'd 

"  awry, 
"  E'er  felt  fuch  rage,-  &c. 

The  Poet's  clofing  the  climax  with  the  flighteft 
difafter  of  all,  gives  additional'  poignaacc  to  the 
ridicule  in  this  parody. 

'       I  4  There 
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There  48  fometlung  very  p^^refque  u\  th« 
defcripdon  of  the  cave  of  Spleen,  who  i»  ad^ 
piirably  chajr^iaerizp^. 

**  She  fighs  for  ever  on  her  penfive  bed, 

**  Pairj  at  her  fjde,  and  Megrin^  at  her  head.*' 

Her  attendants  likewife,  IlltNature  and 
Affectatiqn,  arciyell  appropriated.  Itmufl 
be  owned,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  very 
ch^radieriftic  in  the  pifture  qf  Ili--:NAtube  ; 
but  Affectation  is  drawn  with  a  inaftcrly 
pencil. 

ff  There  AfPe^tipij  with  a  fickly  mien, 
*'  Shows  in  her  cheek  the  rofea  of  eighteen, 
"  Pr^^is'd  to  lifp,  and  hapg  the  head  afide, 
f*  Faints  into  airs,  and  languilheft  wiph  pride.M 

The  phantoms  raifcd  by  the  vapour  which 
flics  over  the  place,  are  happily  cqnceived,  and 
pxprcffed  in  the  boldeft  imagery. 

!?  Nov  giving  fiends,  and  fnakes  op  rolling 

"  fpires, 
t*  Pale  fpe&reg,  gapi;jg   tombs,  and  purple 

*'  fires : 
**  Now  lakes  of  liquiiJ  gold,  Elyfian  fccncs, 
f*  And  cryftal  domes,  and  Angels  in  machines." 

The  inyocation  qf  Umbriel,  the  Gnome,  tg 
the  Gcddefs  of  Spleen,  is  replete  with  agreeabjc 
raillery  ;  particularly  where  he  conjures  her  by 
"'-''■■■•       •  the 
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&e  qierit  of  his  former  fernces,  which  are  enu- 
meated  with  great  plealatitr^. 

^  But  Oh !  if  e'er  thy  Gnome  could  fpoil  a 

"grace, 
i^  Or  raiie  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  &c^ 

^  If  e*er  with  airy  honu  I  planted  heads, 
"  Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds, 
"  Or  caif  s*d  fufpicion  wl^en  no  foul  was  rude, 
"  Or  dilcompos'd  the  head-drefs  of  a  Prude, 

i*  Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin, 
H  That  (iqgle  aSt  gives  half  the  world  tho 
*f  S{>^en.** 

Thefe  concluding  lines  copvcy  a  delicate  com-; 
pUment  on  Belinda's  good-nature,  and  power- 
nil  influence. 

Thf  vijd  wliich  the  godded  prefeats  to  the 
Caome,  filled 

•*        .'  with  fainting  fears, 
**  Soft  forrows,  melting  griefs,  and  flowing 
*5  tears," 

)B  introduced  with  great  poetical  fancy. 

tilts 
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The  fpcech  by  which  Thaleftris  endeavours  to 
inflame  the  rage  of  Behnda,  is  admirable,  and 
feafoned  with  exquifite  raillery  on  the  pains 
which  the  fair  will  patiently  undergo,  to  im- 
prove their  charms. 

•'  Was  it  for  this  you  took  fuch  conftant  care 
__**  The  bodkin,  comb,  and  efTence  to  prepare  ? 
*•  For  this  your  Locks  in  paper  durance  bound  ? 
**  For    this    with    tort'ring   irons    wrcath'd 

"  around  ? 
"  For   this  with  fillets  ftraiii'd  your  tender 

"head? 
"  And  bvavcly  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  f " 

The  addrefs  with  which  (he  works  up  Belinda's 
r  ftnrmcnt,  by  infinuating  the  prejudice  her 
r;i  u'.ation  will  fufler  by  the  ravifher's  difplay- 
ii.g  liL-r  Lock,  is  well  imagined :  And  the  excla- 
mation in  the  conclufion  of  her  fpecch,  difplays 
the  moft  lively  fancy,  and  agreeable  fatire. 

"  Andfhall  this  prize,  th'incftimable  prize, 
*'  Expos'd  thro'  cryftal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
"  And  heightcn'd  by  the  diamond's  circling 
"  rays, 
-  *'  On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  ? 
*'  Sooner  fliall  grafs  JnHyde-ParkCircusgjow, 
*'  A  nd  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  found  of  Bow  *, 
*'  Spcner  let  earth,  air,  fea,  to  chaos  fall, 
"  Men,monkeys,lap-dogs, parrots, perifh all!" 

The  lamentation  of  Belinda  is  not  lefs  beauti- 
ful.    With  what  propriety  does  fhe  make   the 
2  follow- 
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following  exclamation,  which  pleafandy  expref* 
(es  her  idea  of  a  lonely  fttuation  i 

"  Oh  had  I  rather  un-admirM,  remamM 
**  In  fome  lone  ifle,  or  diftant  Northern  land  ; 
"  Where  the  gilt  Chariot  never  marks  the  way, 
**  Where  none  learn  Ombrci  none  e'er  tafte 
*'  Bohea !»' 

It  is  ufual  in  heroic  poems  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  fome  great  event,  by  introducing 
certain  prefaging  omens ;  and  the  -poet  has-  art- 
fully introduced  fuch  portentous  figns,  as.  fervc 
to  keep  up  the  mock  dignity  of  the  piece,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  throw  an  oblique  raillery  on 
the  triiiTal  pbjeds  of  female  fuperftition. 


"  Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch 

"  box  fell; 
"  The  tott'ring  China  fliook  without  a  wind, 
"  Nay  Poll  fat  mute,  and  Shock  was  moft 

"  unkind !" 

The  fpeech  of  the  grave  Clan/fa^  in  the  lafl: 
canto,  who  endeavours  to  compofe  the  refent- 
ment  of  Belinda^  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 
TTiere  is  fo  much  excellent  good  fenfe,  fraught 
with  fuch  ufeful  moral,  and  expreffed  with  fuch 
harmony  of  numbers,  that  no  reader  of  fenti- 
ment  and  tafte  will  think  the  following  quota- 
tion too  long* 

"  Say, 
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*•  Say,  why  are  Beauties  pndsM  and  hoaour*d 

«  moft, 
^*  The  wife  man's  paiBon,  and  the  vain  man's 

"  toaft  ? 
'^  Why  deckM  with  all  that  land  and  fea  afTcn-d, 
**  Why  Angels  callM,  and  Angel-lite  ador*d  ? 
*'  Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white- 

**  glov'd  Beaux,   ■ 
•*  Why  bows    the  fide-box  from  its  inmoft 

"  rows  ? 
**  How  vain  are  all  thefe  gloriesi  all  our  pains, 
•*  Unlefs  good  feitfe  prefervc^   wlj^f  heauty 

•*  gains: 
**  That  men  may  fey,  when  we  the  firont-bcvc 

•*  grace, 
'*  Behold  the  firft  in  virtue  as  in  face  I 
*'  Oh !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  drefs  all  day, 
*'  Charm'd  the  fmaU-pox,  or  chac'd  old  age 

**  away ; 
'*  Who  would  not  fcom  what  houfewifc's  cares 

"  produce, 
*<  Qx  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of 

^*ufe?  ' 

*'  To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  Saint, 
f'  Nor  could  it  fure  be  fuch  a  fin  to  paint. 
**  Butiince,  alas  !  fr^ll:>eauty  mull:  decay, 
**  Curl*d  or  uncyrPdi  fince  l/xk&  will  (urn  tct 

*•  Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  Ihall  fade, 

1*  And  fhe  who  fcoms  a  |naa,  mufl  die  a  maid  ; 

.    f\  What  then  remains  but  w^ell  our  power  to 

«  ufc, 

f*  And  keep  good-humoiir  fiiU  whatever  wc 

*•  lofe  i 

"  Aii4 
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"And  tnift  me,    dea^    good-humour  can 

"  prevail, 
**  When  airs,  and  flights,  and  Icreajns,  and 

**  icolding  fdJA. 
"  Beauties  in  vmh  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
**  Channs  ftrike  the  fight,  but  Merit  wins  the 

"  foul.?* 

The  poet,  with  great  addrefe,  makes  this 
incomparable  fpeech  pafs  unapplauded 

"  Belinda   frown'd,    Thaleftris   calfd   her 
**  Frude:* 

Hj  which  delicate  ftrolce,  the  poet  obliquely 
latirizes  the  light  part  of  the  Tex ;  among  whom 
goodienfe  and  da:orum  is  ridiculed  as  prudery. 

Claiiila's  fpeech  having  no  effed,  the  attack 
begins  for  the  recovery  of  the~  Lock.  The 
eflayift  above-mentioned  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  battle  is  defcribed  in  very  lofty  and  pomp- 
ous terms :  A  game  of  Romps,  he  adds,  was 
never  fo  dignified  before. 

In  this,  however,  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 
Impartiality  obliges  me  to  confefs,  that  I  do  not 
eftecm  this  defcription  equal  to  the  reft  of  th^ 
poem.  Nor  can  I  wholly  agree  with  the  eflayift 
that  the  vreapons  made  ufe  of  are  the  moft  pro- 
per imaginable ;  fuch  as  the  lightning  of  the 
lady's  eyes,  intolerable  frowns,  a  pinch  of  fiiufiF 
and  a  bodldn.  Of  the  tvro  laft,  indeed,  the  p6et 
has  very  ingeoioufly  availed  himfelf  j  but  the 
former. 
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former,  after  having  been  hackneyed  by  evct7 
whining  love-fick  fonneteer,  are  become  too 
trite  and  common  to  afford  any  new  and  ftrikiog 
images,  even  from  the  pen  of  Pope,  Witnefs 
the  following  lines. 

"  When  bold  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Clarifla 

"  down, 
"  Chloe  ftepM  in,  and  kill'd  him  with  a  frown ; 
**  She  fmil'd  to  fee  the  doughty  hero  llain, 
**  But,  at  her  fmile,  the  Beau  reviv'd  again." 

~  Thefe  lines  might  pafs  uncenfured,  and  might 
even  be  deemed  pretty  in  an  indifferent  poet ; 
but  the  fentiments  and  expreffions  are'  too  com- 
mon-placed to  be  applauded  in  a  genius  :  And 
this  defcription,  upon  the  whole,  does  not  feem 
to  be  exalted  to  that  height  of  mock  dignity, 
to  which  Mr.  Pope's  talents  were  capable  of 
raifing  it. 

It  muff  be  admitted,  however,  that  he  {hews 
great  addrefs^  where  he  defcribed  Belinda  throw- 
ing fnufF  at  the  Baron,  .where  the  machinery  is 
again  artfully  introduced. 

"  The  Gnomes  dired,  to  ev'ry  atom  juft, 
"  The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  duft." 

The  laff  line  affords  an  inftance  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful periphrafis. 

The  poet  fliews    great  management  in  the 
cataftrophe  of  the  piece.    The  Lofkj  the  reco- 
very 
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very  of  which  was  the  end  of  all  this  conteft, 
is  loft ;  which  occafions  various  conjeSures  con- 
cerning the  place  of  its  concealment,  and  gives 
the  poet  an  opportunity  of  making  a  very  inge- 
nious application  of  that  celebrated  fiiiion.  of 
Ariojio,  that  all  things  loft  on  earth  are  treafured 
in  the  moon,  wherein  he  has  introduced  a  great 
deal  of  keen  fatire, 

"  Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  Lunar  fphere, 
"  Since  all  things  loft  on  earth  are  treal'ur'd 

"  there.- 
'*  There  Heros*  wits  are  kept  in  pondVous 

"  vafes, 
"  And  Beaux   in    fnufF-boxcs   and   tweezer- 

"  cafes. 
"  There  broken  vows,  and  death-bed  alms  are 

"  found, 

■  "  And  lovers*  hearts  with  ends  of    ribband 

"  bound, 
"  The  courtier's    promifes,    and  fick   men's 
*'  pray'rs, 

■  "  The  fmiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs, 

■  "  Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea, 
"  Dry'd  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  caluiftry." 

The  Lock,  however,  is  at  length  difcovered 
in  the  fldes,  where  it  is  lodged  with  great  poetical 
fancy ;  and,  like  Berenice's,  becomes  a  conftclla- 
tion.  The  pnct  do?s  not  fuffcr  the  reader  to  lofe 
fight  of  his  beautiful  machinery;  The  Sylphs, 
who  had  been  (o  affiduous  to  preferve  it,  are 
finally  introduced  as  viewing  it  with  delight, 
while  it  afcende  to  heaven.  ■     '  -  ' 

«  Tlie 
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f  *^  And  pLeaa'd  purfue  itiprogrds  through  the. 
:.*.     "-£ldc8."       .  -       '  -- 

T'     ■  "  •;.     *:"       .-■",,■  ■..■".  ..^/■ 

-  1%Qi9oeti-pre£ecPt&  the  Tigour-of  his  poeticM' 
ftBBf  mhe-hUt  .  Even  after  the  fftTOuritelM:k 
]S...tcaiis&nued  xkOd  a  cofiAeUationj  he,  trith 
numitafais  pleaiantry,  defcribes  -  the  influenOe  it 
^tthi^e iro. ther fbhs^ of  earth.  '^  ^'' 

->  Thiy  the:  Beau  monde  fliall  from  the  Mall* 
.;  :rr   ".farsty,  -  -  - 

■^^--And-imtwitinntific  it»  propitious  ray ; 
■4-*niisthebleftLoverfhallfor  Venus  tdke, 
'**  Andiend'ttp.TD«a-fn}iif  Rofamonda's  lake : 
"  **  This  Partridge"  fiwn -ftiall  view  in  cloudlelii 
.'  .--   «flci«,  -      .   ■:         -    ..:.  r      '    :,.'. 
HWhen  next  he  looks  thro*  Galila;o*8  eyes; 
•^  And  hence  th*  egregious  wkard  Ihall  fote- 

^  doom  - 
"  The  iiate  of  touts,  and  the  fall  of  Rome." 

■*  A--i-::\  i     ■  .  .  :^    . 
Tl^s  the  poet  has  admirably  fulfilled  the  pre-* 
cept  of  Horace 

^    ■•'     Servetw  ad-imnm  * 

**  ^diir  ab  irtciptoprSc^yit." 

It  will  fcarce  be  crftiited  that  a  man  could  be 
found  fo  devoid  of  judgement  and  tafte,  or  in 
whom  enVy  andill-nature  were  fo  predominant, 
as  to  betray  hyn  into  a  ffinfclcfs  and  illiberal  cri— 
ttcifm  on  tMs^excellcnt  piece ;  and  yet  that 
doughty  critic,  Mr.  Dsonis,  wh6m  I  have  before 

-  had 
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had  occafioa  to  iiientioa»  did  not  fcrupk  to  ex- 
pc^e  his  weaknefs  and  his  malice  in  the  moll 
ndicDJkjiu  and  fcurrilons  animadvertions.  Hit 
RJentment  and  malevolence  fb  far  got  the  better 
of  the  litde  critical  merit  which  fome  bive  al- 
lowed him  to  pofle&,  that  he  abfurdly  «od- 
<kiiiQed  feveral  paflages,  for  reaibns  which  coo- 
iHtuted  their  capital  beauties.  Such  an  inipo- 
tent  attat^  had  the  efFed  wKich  might  hi  (ix- 
peded:.  It  ferred  to  render  the  ciitic  Contemp- 
tible} while  Mr.  Pope's  fame  tok  above  all 
anempts  to  fupprefs  it ;  and  was  not  amiiaed  to 
(lis  own  countiy :  this  celebrated  poem  having 
been  tranilaied  isto  feveral  languages.  There 
Tras,  iQ  particular^  aFrenchTerOonof  it»  which 
was  printed  at  Paris,  in  the  year  i?S8.  There 
wece^ifcewife  tranflations  of  it  in  Italian,  by  the 
Abbe  Conti,  a  noUe  Venetlaii ;  and  by  the  Mar- 
quis Rongoris,  envoy  extraordinary  from  the 
Duke  of  Modena  to  the  latd  Iring.  There  have 
iikewife  been  Latin  verHons  ef  it ;  and  a  profe 
iFoaj  of  it,  tnade  its  appeanmce  id  ^gliih*. 

This 


*  Aulong  the  ccJmplim«n(B  paid  to  our  author  on  tttia  oc- 
ofion,  we  mlift  not  omh  the  Zulogy  of  Sir  William  Tnim- 
luil,  who.  In  one  of  his  Icrten  to  our  author,  fay>    ■— 

**  Vou  have  given  me  the  trueft  ftdsfadion  iouiginable, 
**  notonlyin  making  fijood  the  juftopinionlhave  ever  had  af 
"  four  reach  of  chougnt,  and  my  idea  of  your  comprdtC'tfiyc 
"  genius  j  but  llkewife  in  that  plcaTure  I  take,  as  ao  En^ 
'*  )iOiinao,  to  fee  the  French,  even  Boileau  htmfclf,  !n  hit 
**  Lutrin,  out-done  in  your  poem :  for  you  defcend,  Uvitrt 
"  fUartf  to  all  Che  nicer  touches,  that  your  own  obferva- 
£  M  lioa 
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This  poem  hxppeoed  to  be  pnl^iKed'  at  a 
time  when  pacty  conteAt  nn  high*  aod  among 
other  fubjedls  of  .difpmc,  the  famou»  Barrier 
treaty  was  much  canvaBed,  and  applauded  by 
the  Whigs.  Mr*  Pope,  though  too  faoneft 
and  judioous  to  be  a  party-man,  was  lurer- 
tbelefs  from    hU  birth    and  education  ranked 


'<.ti5n  and  irtt  fixrntfb,  op  fuch  a  tahjeSt  V  rcqakes  tbe 

*'  fiiteSt  Urokes  and  itic  livelicA  tnu^nation." 

Dran  Beikley  liVewire,  In  a  letter  addrefied  to  our  author, 
jjtci)  May  [ft,  iJMf  fpcakft  of  it  in  ihe  higbeft  iciAis  of 
spplaufe : 

"  I  have  accidentally  met  with  your  Rape  of  the  Lodi 
"  here,  having  never  fcen  it  before.  Stile,  paiiHtng,  jodg- 
*'  menr,  fpirit,  I  had  already  admired  in  other  of  yovr 
"  wtitings }  but  in  this  I  am  charmed  wrtb  ibe  magic  «f 
"  )oiir  invention,  with  all  thofc images,  aUufions  and  incx- 
"  plicablc  beauties,  which  you  raiTe  fo  rurprififigly,  and  at 
"  die  fame  ttme  fo  nitanilly,  out  of  a  trifle." 

To  the  tcOitnonics  in  favour  of  this  poem  moft  be  added 

th-it  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  tbe  Etemetits  of 

Criticifm,  who  fays *'  The  Rape  of  tfaeLockis  a'gen- 

"  tee)  and  gay  fpecies  of  writing,  lefs  ftrained  than  the 
"  others  *  before  mencimicii,  and  is  pteafant  or  hraicrou!, 
"  without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief  ximj  giving  way, 
"  however,  to  ridicule,  where  it  arifes  from  a  pariicular 
"  charailcr,  fuch  as  that  of  Sir  Plume."  He  does  not  fcruple 
to  add,  that  the  verfiBciition  is  the  niofl  complete  of  any  in 
tbe  Englifli  language. 


•  Meaning  the  Virgil  Traveftie  of  Scarron — The  Sec- 
chta  Rapiia  of  Taflbni — The  Batrachomuomachia  of  Homer, 
— ^d  the  Lutrin  of  Bciilcau.' 

among 
T 
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irnoiig-  the  Tories,  tvhidi  occasioned  Use  author 
of  a  piece,  indtled  A  Kty  *  to  the  Lock,  whimfi- 
caDy  to  maihiam,  that  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
\ra8Bn  allegorical  poein,  written  with  a  WeW  to 
expofe  and  kidicute  that  treaty  :  And  taking  it 
for  graiiteii,  that,  by  the  Lock,  the  treaty  was  to 
be  onderftood,  he  verj'  readily  adapted  every 
part  to  lipiare  with  this  po/htlatum. 

liie  fiune  of  Hiis  poem,  together  with  the 
Sigiccable  nature  of  tl^  fubjei£i,  tempted  many 
nitUngs  .aod  poetafiers  to  play  with  the  fa- 
voonte  Lock,  aAd  exrrcife  their  litde  talents  for 
double  entendre.  Thefe  fugitive  EiTays,  the 
offsprings  of  ft  Weak  judgment  and  a  prurient 
tmagiaadon,  ire  defervodty  forgotten.  But 
the  reader  probably  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  the 
lowing  UncB,  which  have  f<miething  lively  in 
them,  though  not  very  poetical,  and  have  never 
yet,  that  i  know  of,  been  mftde  public. 

To  Belinda,  npon  the  Rape  tof  the  LocL 

"  PJeas'd  in  theic  lines,  lklihda,you  may  view 
*'  How  things  are  prized  Which  once  bcIong*d 

**  to  you. 
**  If  on  fane  meah^  head,    this  Lock  had 

**  grown, 
^  The  Kyihph  deijpis'd,  the  Rape  had  been 

"  UE^own. 


*  This  piece  ef  phaliuitiy  was  penned   ly  N^.  Fo» 
himrdf. 
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*»  Butwhat  concerns  the  Valiant,  and  the  Fair, 
**  The  Mufc  afferts  as  her  peculiar  care. 
"  Thus  Helen's  Rape,  and  Menelaus*  wrong, 
"  Became  the  fubjeSof  Great  Homer's  ibng. 
«  And  loft  in  antient  times,  the  golden  Fleece 
"  Was   rais'd  to  Fame  by  all  the  Wits  of 
"  Greece. 
**  But  yet  if  fome,  with  Malice  more  than 
«  Wit,  _ 
.    **  Will  needs  mifconftrue  what  the  Poet  writ ; 
**  Deem  it  but  Scandal  which  the  jealous  raife, 
*'  To  blaft  his  Fame,  and  to  detra^  your  Praiie. 
*'  Too  bright  your  Form,  and  too  renown'd 
,     "  his  Song, 
,   -**  Not  to  draw  Envy  from  the  bafer  throng. 
"  Whofe  minds,  I  know  notby  what^  awk- 

"  ward  fate,  .  .  -   . 

"  like  eyes  a-fquint,  look  every  way  but 

"  ftraight. 
.    *^  Nature,  to  your  undoing,  arms  mankiiid 
*'  With  ftrength  of  body,  artifice  of  mind ; 
*'  But  gives  your  feeble  Sex,  made  up  of  Fears, 
"  No  guard  but  Virtue,  no  redrefs  but  Tears. 
.    ",  Yet  cuftom  (feldom  to  your  fevour  gainM) 
*'  Abfolvcs  the  Virgin,  when  by  force  con- 

"  ftrain'd. 
"  Thus  Lucrece  lives  tinblenii{h*d  in  her  Fame, 
"  Abright  example  of  young  Tarquin*8  ihame. 
"  Such  Praife  is  yours — Aijd  fuch  fliall  you 

,  "  polTefs, 
"  Your  Virtue  equal,  tho'  your  Lofs  be  lefs. 
"  Then  fmile,  Belinda,  at  reproachful  Tongues, 
,    **  Still  warm  our  Hearts,  and  ftUl-  infpire  ova 
"  Songs ; 

"But 
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*  Bat  would  your  Charms  to  diftant  times  ex- 

"  tend ; 
-"  Let  Kneller  paint  them, and  let  Pope  com- 

"  mend.** 

Mr.  Pope's  next  poetical  compofition,  was 
an  Effay  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  Lady^ 
whi(£  came  warm  from  the  heart,  And  does  ho- 
nour to  bis  feniibility. 

This  lady  ia  fuppc^ed  to  have  been  the  fame 
perfon,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ad- 
drefled  fbme  lines  on  her  intentions  of  retiring 
into  a  monaftery,  which  deOgn  is  alfo  hinted  at 
in  one  of  Mr.  Pope's  Letters,  where  he  fays, 
addreffing  himfdf,  as  it  is  prefumed,  to  this 
very  perfon  :  *'  If  you  are  refelred,  in  revenge 
"  to  rob  the  world  of  fo  much  example  as  you 
"  may  afford  it,  I  believe  your  defign  will  be 
"  vain :  fw  even  in  a  mcmaftcry,  your  devo^ 
**  tions  cannot  carry  you  fo  far  towards  the  ne^tf 
"  world,  as  to  make  this  lofe  fight  of  you: 
"  but  you  will  be  like  a  ftar,  that,  while  it  is 
**  fixol  in  heaven,  fhines  OTCr  all  the  earth. 
"  Wherefoever  providence  Ihall  difpofe  of  the 
"  moft  valuable  thing  I  know,  I  fhall  ever  fol- 
"  low  you  with  my  fincereft  wiihes ;  and  my 
"  beftthoughts  will  be  perpetually  waiting  upon 
"  you,  when  you  never  hear  of  me  or  them. 
"  Your  own  guardian  angels  cajanot  be  more 
"  conftant  or  more  filent." 

TTiis  unfortunate  lady,    as  Mr.  Pope  very 

properly  calls  heT,wasdulinguilhedby  her  rank, 
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Ibrtune  and  beauty,  and  was  committed  to  tbe 
guardianfllip  of  an  uncle,  who  gave  her  aq 
education  fiiitable  to  htt  expe^atioos ;  but  white 
flie  was  yet  very  young,  (be  was  fuppofed  tQ 
have  entertained  a  partiality  for  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  inferior  degree,  which  occafioned 
her  to  rcf^fc  a  match  which  her  guardian  pro- 
pofed  to  her. 

It  was  nqt  long  before  her  correfpondence 
with  this  gchtlcjnan  N^as  difcoveted  by  means 
of  fpies,  whom  her  guardian  had  employed-  to 
watch  over  her  condu^,  and  when  he  upbraided 
her  with  this  fecret  intercourfe,  flie  had  too  much 
truth  and  honour  to  deny  the  charge. 

The  uncle,  finding  her  affeftiwi*  fo  rooted, 
that  ftie  had  «ot  power  to  withdraw  them, 
jrbrced  her  abroad,  where  (he  was  received  with 
<hc  refpcft  dxK  to  her  quality,  but  coafiaedfrom 
the  fight  of  every  one  but  the  depcadants  oS 
this  rigid  guaidian. 

Her  defponctent  lover  tranfinitted  fcveral  le^ 
tta-s  on  the  faith  erf  repeated  afiMra^Kea,  that 
they  would  be  privately  delivered  to  her,  but 
(lis  hopes  were  betrayed,  and  his  letters  in- 
ftead  of  being  prcfcnted  to  the  'objed  bf  his 
(ifFeSions,  were  fent  to  England,  and  only  ibrved 
to  render  ijer  tbnfioemetlt"  more  Arait  and 
fevere. 

in  this  mifefable  and  hopelcfs  condition,  fhe 

languished  a  coniidcrable  time  jb  ficknefs   aod 

forrow. 
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fomw,  till  at  length  flic  put  an  end  to  her  life 
vith  a  fword  which  ihe  Inifaed  a  woman  fervant 
to  procure  her,  and  was  found  yet  warm  upoij 
tbe  ground. 

Being,  hy  the  laws  of  the  place,  denied 
Qiriftianiepulture,  £he  was  interred  without  the 
leaft  Ibletnnity,  being  caA  into  the  common 
earth,  without  any  mournful  attendants  to  per- 
forai  the  laft  duties  of  afFedion,  and  only  fol- 
lowed by  fome  young  people  in  the  neighbour- 
faood,  who  beflrewed  her  grave  with  flowers. 

Such  a  moving  cataftrophe  might  have  in- 
fpited  a  &Tage  with  fenfibility;  but  in  Mr. 
Pope  it  awakened  all  the  power  of  the  Pathos. 
With  what  awfiil  folemnity  he  fuddenly  com- 
Qunds  our  attention,  and  calls  forth  all  our 
fympatfay,  in  the  very  opening,  where  he  fancier 
(obdwkl  the  apparition  of  the  bleeding  fair. 

"  What  beckoning  Ghoft,  along  the  moonlight 

**Aade 
"  Invites  my  fteps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  P 
**  'Tis  jhe  !— but  why  that  bleeding  oofoAi 

**  g<H'*il, 

"  Why  dimly  gleams  the  vifionary  Iword  ? 
"  Oh  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly  !  tell, 
"  Is  it,  in  heav'n,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  f 
"  -To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart, 
"  To  a^  a  Lover's,  or  a  Roman's  part  I 
^  Is  there  no  bright  rcverfion  in  the  fky, 
"  ♦*  for  -diofe  who-greatly  think,  or  Uravely  die  ?'* 

JC  4  The 
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The  indigiutioa  he  CKpreOes  agsonft  Arint 
human  guardian  is  very  finku^:aaidiiffeding. 

*'  But  thou,  fal&  Gqardiaa  of  a^diarge  too 

**  good, 
f*  Thou,  mean  defertcr  of^h>tbrodier>8>-bl6bd ! 
**  Sec  on  thcfenihy  lips  the  trembling.lireath, 
**  Theie  che^  now  £Lding  at  the  blafi  of 

^death.'»  :.,  '■,  -. 

Then  follows  a  fuddep  execration,  fo  forcible} 
that  it  initantLy  ftrikes  the  mind  with  ternn*. 

*'  TTiua,  if  eternal  Juftice  rules  theh^dl, 
f'  Thus  ihall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  dul' 
■   «drenfall.*! 

The  poet  farther  deftribing  -the  fiidden  ven- 
geance which  fliall  await  fuch  inhumanity, 
preaki  forth  ipto  the  following  bold  profopac 
poeia. 

**  There  paffengers  fiiaU  fland,  and  pointing 
riiy,  -  ' 

V  (While  thcloogiiinValdUacken  all  the  way) 
"  Lo !  thefe  were  they,  whofc  fcjils  the  Furies 

?»ftecl'd, 
^  And  cursMTritb  hearts  unknowing  how  to 

}*  yield.   .     , 
f*  Thus  un'atnented  pdfe  die  proud  away, 
'*  The  gaze  of  fooli,  «}nd  pageant  of  a  day  f 

V  So  periih  ^1,  whttfe  ^reaft  ne'er  Icam'd  to 

**  glov 
;*  For  u.hers  good,  or  melt  at  others  woe." 
"       -  How 
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How  immitably  hfts  the  poet  contrived  tq 
temper  the  honror  of  the  dire  execrations  he 
■vented,  by  doling  mth  a  pa^ge  of  exquiiite 
hiuuuuty  and  fymfathy ! , 

^f^  -what  inexpreffibk  tendemers  Hkewif^ 
and  widi  what  marring  accents  does  he  aggra- 
vate her  deplondde  fate,  by  introducing  the  af- 
feding  oTcnroftahce  of  her  dying  in  a  foreign 
land,  unattended  bj  any  mournful  fiiend  to  grace 
her  obfequies. 

"  No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domeftic  tear 
"PleasMdiypalegbofl^  orgtac*d  thymourn- 

**  fill  bier. 
^'  By  foreign  hands  thy  djihg  eyes  wlfireclosM, 
"  By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd, 
**  By  &reign  hands  thy  humble  ]^ve  ^orn*d, 
^By -ftrangers  honoui'd,  and  by  fbat^gars ■ 

?*raoum*d!" 

The  forcible  repetition  of  the  word  Joreigtit 
has,  as  the  critic  6UerTe8,./toadmivable  efFed: 
cooftantly  to  recall  to  mind  the  dggravating 
orcumllance  xt^h-the  |>oi»toirob]d  imptefson 
Mie  reader's  fenftbiBty;^  ■'  "-'•  -    -- 

There  is  another,  thotigh  ndt  "f*  ^vious, 
beauty  in  thefe  lines.  It  is  obfervable  that  in  all 
thefehnes,  except  the  laft,  the  paufe  is  uni- 
formly at  the  fourth  iyUafale;  and  this  farther 
contributes  to  rivet  in  the  mind  the  feveral  parts 
pr  ampli^catioQS  of  the  mournful  circumAance 
which  the  poet  defcribfcs.  Jer  as  an  acute 
'■     '         •  '  critic 
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critic  *  baa  oblerred,  unifonnity  jn  tKt  memlMrs 
of  a  th&Uj|;ht,  requires  equal  unifiimity  ia  the 
jmmbers  of  the  period  which  otprefies  dut 
thought. 

In  the  fucceeding  HneA,  the  ^et  h*8  (kilfblly 
cootrived  to  blend  the  moR.  moving  featiments* 
widi  a  juft  indignant  iatire  oa  the  modee  ai 
^fieded  lamentation : 

**  What  tho'  no  friends  in  fable  w^flds  a|>pcar, 
*'  Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a 

'•  year, 
*'  And  bear  about  the  mockery  (tf  woe 
■ '  To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  fliow  ? 
"  What  though  no  weepii^  Love«  thy  a&es 

"  grace, 
•*  Norpoliib'd  maiUe  eipulatt  thy  &ee  I** 

It  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  the  pathos  of  the 
fentinjents,  the  keennefs  of  the  fatire,  or  the 
beauty  c£  the  poetry,  U  fnoft  adili^rablc  is^  tliele 

The  poet,  with  great  jud^ent  and  addiic&, 
relerves  the  affeding  circun^aAce  of  ha  being 
denied  the  rites  of  fepulture,  with  which  he 
dofes  iheC;  moving  ex^matioiK* 

*'  What  tho*  ao  lacredcivth  ^levr  Aoe  room, 
"  Nor  hallow'd  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy 
'  **  tomb  I  ■ 


•  Loptd  Kainw. 

"  Yet 
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^f  Yet  ihall  thy  grave  with  rifing  fiowVs  be 

«  dreft, 
"  And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breaft : 
"  There    fliall  the    Morn  her  earlieft  teax« 

«*  beftow, 
"  There  the  firfl  rofes  of  the  year  Jhall  blow."— 

What  a  ddicate  poetical  fancy  is  difplayed  in 
thefe  -concluding  lines !  In  ihort,  ^  reader  of 
any  tafte  and  fenfibility,  muft  thrill  at  every 
line  of  this  excellent  elegy,  whidi  produces  that 
fympathetic  effect  ariftcg  from  all  heart-felt 
compofitions. 

The  Prologue  to  Adilifon's  tragedy  of  Qito, 
Hands  next  in  order  among  Mr.  Pope's  poeti- 
cal compofitions.  This,  which  was  -written  at 
Mr.  Addon's  requeft,  the  author  of  the  eflay 
very  candidly  admits  to  be  fuperior  even  to  any 
of  Dryden's.  It  is,  as  he  obferves,  fblemn  and 
fublime  j  and  appropriated  to  the  tragedy  alone 
nhich  it  was  defigned  to  introduce.  The  moft 
ftriking  images  and  alluTions  it  contains,  are 
taken  with  judgment  irom  fome  pafiagcs  in  the 
life  cf  Cato  himfclf.  Such  is  that  fine  flroke, 
more  lofty  than  any  thing  in  the  tragedy  itlelf, 
where  the  poet  fays,  that  when  Caefar,  amid  the 
fnrap  and  magoiiicence  of  a  triumph, 

"  Sbow'd  Rome  her  Cato*d  figure  drawn  in 

"  ftftte ; 
f*  As' her  dead  Father**  rev'rend  figure  paft, 
*i  "Hie  poipp  was  darkenM,  and  the  day  o*ercaftj 
"TTie 
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**TheTriunaph  ceasM tears  guftiM  from 

**  cvVy  eye ; 
*f  Theworld'sgreatvi^rpafs'dunheededby; 
f*  Her  laft  good  man  dejeded  Rome  ador*d> 
>'  And  honour'd  C^e^'s   Ids    than  Ciq^'s 

'■  i"w(^rd.'* 

Such  agaki  is  the  happy  allufioR  to  an  old 
ftpry  mentioned  in  Martial,  of  Gate's  coming 
intp  the  theatre*  and  prefently  going  out  again. 

f  SuAVl2.j6  alone  ffiould  win  a  Britilh  car, 
f*  As  Cato^s  fetf  had  not  difiiain'd  to  hear/' 

■  From  wljence  he  draws  an  artful  panegyric  on 
the  ^punty  and  qccellence  pf  the,  play'  !^e  was 
recommending*. 

;■     -      .    ..  As 


*  When  Mr.  Addifon  had  finifliet)  this  Tngejf  of  Cmo, 
be  bronght  it  to  Mr.  Popb,  and  lefV  it  with  him  three  or 
four  days  for  his  opinion.  Mr.  Po?e,  with  his  w^ced 
ingenuous  candor,  told  hini  he  thought  he  had  bettor  not 
c^ibit  it  on  the  ftagc ;  and  added,  that  by  P'incing^  it  only 
■s  a  clallical  peiformuice,  be  might  makv  it  turn  to  a  ^to- 
fitable  account,  as  the  piece  was  very  well  penned,  though 
not  theatrical  enough  to  fucceed  on  ihe  ftage.  Mr.  Addifon 
afliured  him  .that  he  coincided  with  him  in  opinion,  and 
feened  dlfpefed  to  follow  hisadvice:  but  fomc  time  afer 
b«  ujM  him  that  fwne  friends,  whom  .he  w^  cuitious  of  dif- 
ob^lioi^  infiftcd  on  hi&  bunging  item  the  ftage.  He  afliired 
Mr.  Pors,  however,  that  it  was  with  no  party  viewi,  and 
preSc4  bim  to  fliew  it  to  the  Lordi  Oxibrd  and  BolingtmdLC, 
.aotl'^  fcpe^t  hiaaJTurBnccs  to  them,  that  be  did  not  by  any 
meiM  iiu«nd  it  w  a  party  play. 

Our 
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As  thtS'prologue  is  a  model  for  this  fpecies  of 
wridng,  ia  the  ferioos  way,  Ca  ttie  epilogue  to 

Mr. 

Our  lutfcor  executed  his  cotnniiSon  in  thA  rndft-friOHfl^' 
ninner  ;  and  die  tday,  together  with  the  febear  for  btuiff- 
ing  it  Hpon  the  fiage,  uiKtiiig  with  their  approfeatiaat  it 
was  iqirefented  KCotiiagly. 

Throughout  the  whole  condufi  of  thii  bufinris,  Mr* 
Addifbn  appe»ed  to  be  fo  extremely  apprehenCve  of  pmlf 
impvutioaa,  that  Mr.  Popz  having  worded  the  prol«CM 
thus, 

**  BritiBt  AKisB,  be  woRhlike  this  approv'4, 
**  And  flww  yon  have  the  virtue  to  be  noy'd;" 
be  very  Arongly  objeded  to  the  boldnefa  of  tbe  expreffoo, 
UjivKf  it  would  be  called  (lirring  the  people  to  rebcUioo,  and 
thetwre  earaeftly  begged  of  our  author  to  foften  it,  by  fub- 
ftitutiog  fomcthisg  Icm  obnoxious.     On  thij  accouat  it  was 
altered,  ai  it  now  ftands,  to  Brlitut,  attind,— though  at 
(he  expence  of  tlK  fenfe  and  fpirit.     Notwithftaoding  thif, 
the  very  next  year,  when  the  preJent  itJuftrioiu  family  cane 
to  tbe  Aiocefton,  Mr.  Addifon  thought  At  to  make  a  merit.  ' 
of  Cato,  at  purposely  and  diredly  written,  to  oppofe  the 
Ichemef  of  i  Ja£tion  ■ :    hif  poem  to  her  royal  hi^ncla  the 
Princefi  of  Walci,  beginning  inthismannCr: 

"  Tbe  onufe  that  oft  with  Tacred  raptum  fir*d, 
*'  Has  gen'roui  thoughts  of  liberty  infpirM  % 
""And  boldly  rifing for  Britannia's  law*, 
"  Ingag*dgreatCATo  in hb  countiy's caufe  j 
■"  **  On  yod  fubmrfl^ve  waits.* 

■-       Indeed 


*-  This  play  being  considered  aa  a  wamit^'  that  Itbiity  - 
was  in  danger  during  the  Tory  admtniftration,  BoHngbMk^ ' 
loobrizte  the  popular  impiel^oos  it  olight  mtke,  fwittoa* 
night,  when'the  appiairit 'of  the  audieMe  wa*  very  vialcitl«'? 
for  Booth,  who'playod  Cato,  into  his  box,  bw»ewi-llHi  iO^ 
and  prefentcd  him  with  fifty  guineas^' in'ttkaowlcdgenMHtt- 
as  heexprefled  it  with  great  addrefs,  for  defending  die  caufe 
of  liberty  lb  well  %%,uaVl  ^  ftrpttwl  SHater, 
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Mr.  Rmr^B  Jaiu  Short,  which  fi^ws,  w  as 
perfe£l  a  pattern  of  compofidon  in  the  ludicrous 
way.  It  was  written  for  Mfs.  Oldfield,  though 
nevCT  fpokea.  It  is  penned  in  a  lively  fpiric 
of  gallantry,  and  facetious  raillery :  which,  as 
is  wdl  reauiHced  by  the  eflayifi,  the  audience 
4kpcd  in  aU  epilog;ues  to  the  cnoft  ferious  and 
pathetic  pieces.  It  is  ftrange,  that  Aough  this 
perverfton  of  tafte  has  been  condenuied  by  all 
judicious  writers,  that  the  fcandahnis  praftice 
of  clofing  fuch  pieces  with  epilogues  full  of 
ribaldry  aad  loofe  double  entendrei  Ihould  {till 
continue. 

We  are  now  to  condder  Mr.  Po  p  e  in  the  clu-i 
rader  of  a  tranfla»r,  and  tt>  examine  his  merit 
in  that  capacity  in  his  verfion  of  the  EpifUe 
froDi  Sappho  to  Phaan,  tranllated  from  Ovid. 
This  the  author  of  the  eflay  aUows  to  be  ren- 
dered with  faithfulnefs  and  with  elcnooe ;  and 
that  it  is  fo  in  genemli  cannot  be  d^uted. 

Nevertbelefs,  as  I  profefe  not  to  be  the  panc- 
gyrift,  but  the  hiftorian  of  Mr.  Pope  ;  I  can  no 


Indfed  Mr.  Adilrfon's  moderation  in  party,  appears  to 
have  been  all  atFeflcd  ;  though  he  ufed  to  talk  much  of  it, 
and  ofien  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Por«,  addtng,  tfMt  ite  ought 
nnt  to  be  contentnl  with  the  applaufe  of  half  the  nation. 
He  ufed  to  blame  Steele  greatly  for  being  too  much  a  party- 
man  ;  an<l  yet,  when  he  found  himrdf  that  he  was  likely 
to  prnmote  his  interef^  hy  party  attichmeots,  be  entcrcil 
into  them  wiiti  a  zeal  wliicb  does  his  memory  n*  credit  i 
for  this  man  of  moderate  principles,  became  the  ctiampiua  I 
of  «  fadion,  and  did aot  fcruftle  to  p eo  the  FiHhtlda: 

nort 
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more  fiibicribs  to  a  geiunl  comiDendatioQ  wUlt-* 
out  tiioDg  noOQc  of  iuch  excepdoas  as  occur* 
tbiQ  I  can  admit  a  general  cenfure  which  appears 
to  be  ill  founded.  Impartiality,  ther^re, 
obliges  me  to  obferve,  that  in  Cotnc  ^^ge»  the 
traoilator  does  not  feem  to  have  preferved  the 
feoTo  or  f{ttrit  of  d»  (tfi^oal.  Fot  inftanop, 
Sappho  Jays, 

"  — —  Omnique  a  parte  placebam^ 

**  Sed  turn  praecipue,  cum  fit  aimris  tputJ* 

wbidt  Ihe  tnaflator  rendere  thus, 

"  In  all  I  pleas'd,  hut  mofi  in  %vhat  "wat  heji ; 
"  Aiiid  the  U^  J07  was  dearer  than  the  n^/* 

1%dk  Uoes  do  not  appear  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  th«  origiBJiJii  «nher  with  faithfulnefs  or 
el^Kance^ 

The  firft  line  is  faulty  in  point  of  verfifica- 
tioa ;  asd»  to  life  our  bard's  own  remarks,  ten 
low  words  cFec|)  in  one  dull  line.  Add  to  tfaisi 
that  the  Uioit  in  the  tranilatJon  is  oquivoc^ ; 
&r  fiM  a)i^<a  what  Wa»  beft.  This  may  eiithtf 
be  taken  in  a  ferious  or  ludicrous  fenfe.  WtueccM 
in  the  original  the  meaning  is  precife,  and  well 
afcertained  by  the  words  amoris  ofnt :  thongh 
it  muft  be  confeiTed  that  the  expnefficm  m  £he 
Latin*  is  not  very  elegant  or  delicate. 

As  to  the  laft  line  it  is  wholly  redundant,  and 

has  no  place  in  the  original.     It  may  be  ^ddod 

■  likcwife. 
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likewife,  that  there  ie  an  inaccurac)^  in  the  vSi 
of  the  word  re/?j  to  denote  precedit^  yofz* 

The  verfiqn  likewife  irf  tbe  follttwiqg  lines 
Jeeins  liable  to  cenfure< 

'^  ^iqtUi  uinjam  anborkm  faeirat  c<n^Mpi  tw 

**  luptat, 
"  Plufimus  in  Ic^o  corp^n  lavgmr  erat** 

liH^uch  are  thus  tranflatedf 

«  Till  all  diflbiving  in  the  trahce  we  layv 
■t  And  ifi  tiinlultuous  raptures  dy'd  away.** 

Thefe  lines*  It  is  true,  iXitetcy  all  that  is  warn!  i 

in  the  original,  but  they  have  not  the  iame  ele-  I 

gant  turn.     For  in  the  Latin,  the  bift  Hrie  reflefls  | 

Uk  idea,  -which  eorre^  in  fome  degree  the  pru-  ! 

rience  in  the  former*  fay  intimating  that^^sft-i  I 

went  (till  furvivedT^^^rt//.  j 

■  -^It,b'Wtth  pleaiure,  howerer,  I  acknowledgfii    i 
that*    in  many  palTages,    the    tranflator    r^ee    ' 
greatly  fuperior  to  his  original.     The  ftdlowing    ! 
B&es,  for  inftanee,  though  very  beautifhl,  »re 
fHE^Ndfied  by  th<^  tranllation : 

*  Ecctfjacenf  colh  fparft  fine  Uge  captlli\ 
"  Necpremit  articnlos  lucidd gemma  mtoi. 

•*  Vefie  tegor  viii :  nullum  efi  in  crimbiu  aurum  ; 
•''  Ntm-Araho  nofier  rare  capillus  olet.** 

^vhich  are  thua  rendered ■ 

"No 
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**  No  more  my  robes  in  waving  purple  flow, 
**  Nor  oa  my  hand  the  Iparkling  di'monds 

**  glow ; 
*'  No  more  my  lock»  in  ringlets  curl'd  diffiife 
**  Itke  coftly  fweetnefs  of  Arabian  dews, 
"  Nor  braids^of  gold  the  varied  trefles  bind, 
f  jrhst,fly  diforder'd  with  the  waatcm  wind,'* 

Neither  is  the  original  equal  to  the  verfion  in 
the  following  pafiage  : 

"  Scribimusy  et  lachrymis  oculi  rorantur  abortit : 
"  AfpWy<fuam_^t in  bocmilta  litura  loco.^* 

The  tranllator  fays, 

"  See,  while  I  write,  my  words,  ara  loft  in. 

-     "  teai-s !  :  , 

**  The  Jefs  my  fcnfe,  the  more  my  love-ap*. 

» A    "  pears."      _  ■•■.'. 

The  (econd  line  in  the  Latin  is  flat  and  lan- 
guid, tuat-the  translator  has  improved  it-bv^ 
elqgant  turn  of  fentiment.  .v^. 

It  may  be  faid  of  the  fuccceding  lines'  like^ 
mfe,  that  they  greatly  excel  the  original,  though 
by  the  bye,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  they  are 
rather  a  paraphrafe,  than  a  tranJQaticm  en  :«he 
Latin. 

"  Tu  rmhi  euro,  Phaon ;  te  /omnia  n0fa  re^ 
**  ducimt ; 
•*  Somnia  formofo  candidiora  die*      -     '  ■  --,■ 
L  « iUic 
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"  Illic  te  itweniOi  quanquam  regionibut  ahfis ; 
**  Sed  non  hngafatis  gaudiafomnui  habet*' 

Thefe  lines  are  thus  tranflated : 

"  *Tis  thou  art  all  my  care  and  my  delight, 
**  My  daily  longing,  and  my  dream  by  night : 
'*  Oh  night  more  pleafing  than  the  brighteft 

"  day, 
"  When  fancy  gives  what  abfence  takes  away, 
**  And,  drcfs'd  in  all  its  vifionary  charms, 
"  Reftores  my  fair  deferter  to  my  arms  !" 

There  is  fomething  inexpreffibly  fond,  tender, 
And  poetical  in  thefe  plaintive  lines.  Indeed,' 
the  whole  •tranflation  breathes  fuch  palEonate 
and  pathetic  fentiments,  as  are  worthy  of  the 
exquifitc  fenfibility  of  the  celebrated  and  amor- 
ous Sappho  * :  and  the  verfification  is,  in  point 
of  melody,  next  to  that  of  the  paftorals.  TTie 
two  following  verfes,  as  the  effayift  obferves,  in 
^  which  alliteration  is  fuccefsfuUy  ufed,  are  per- 
haps the  moft  harmonious  of  any  in  our  lan- 
guage, in  rhyme. 

"  Ye  gentle  gales,  beneath  my  body  blow, 
**  And  foftly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below !" 


*  She  is  fuppofed  to  have  defcribei!  the  violent  fjmptomB 
attending  the  paffion  of  loVe,  lEi  fo  ftrong,  lively  ana  accurate 
a  manner,  that  the  phyfician  E'-ii^atus  is  faid  to  have  dT- 
covered  the  fecret  malady  of  th"  prince  Antmhus^  who  was 
in  love  with  his  mother-in-law  Slrrtaniut  merely  bv  exa- 
mining the  iyjnp^onu  of  bis  patient's  diltempcr  by  tbis  de- 
Icriptien. 

But 
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iBut  the  moft  pathetic  fiibje^  for  elegiac 
epiftle,  is  that  of  Jhelard  and  Elolfaj  who 
flouriflied  in  the  twelfth  certtiiry,  arid  were  twd 
of  the  raoft  diftihguifhed  perforis  of  their  age. 

Abelard  was  reputed  the  moft  hatidfome,  a$ 
well  as  moft  learned  man  of  his  time.  An  old  . 
chronicle,  quoted  hy  Andrew  du  Chefne,  informs 
bs,  that  fcholars  flocked  to  his  leisures  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Latin  world  :  and  his  cotemporary, 
St.  Bernard,  relates,  that  he  numbered  among 
his  difciples  many  principal  ecclcfiaftics  and  car- 
dinals, at  the  court  of  Rome.  Abelard  himfelf 
boafts,  that  when  he  retired  into  the  countryi, 
he  was  followed  by  fuch  immenfe  crowds  of 
fcholars,  that  neither  lodging  nor  proviQoris 
were  to  be  had  fufficient  for  them.  Being  em- 
broiled in  coiitroverfyj  he  iriet  with  the  fate  of 
many  learned  riien,  to  be  accufed  of  herefy ; 
for,  by  the  influence  and  authority  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, his  opinion  of  the  Triiiity  was  cortdemned, 
by  a  council,he!d  at  Sens,  1 1 40.  But  the  talents 
of  Abelard  were  not  confined  to  theologyi  jurif- 
prudence,  philofophy,  and  the  thorny  paths  of 
fcholafticifm  ;  for  he  gave  proofs  of  a  lively 
genius  by  inany  poetical  performances. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  Have  rid  exaG 
pifture  of  Elbifa's  perfori.  Abelard  himfelf  fays; 
that  fhe  was,  ^^^ facte  nan  injimit:"  But  her  un-, 
teminoh  learning  is  confirmed  by  many  circum^ 
fiances.  She  indifputlblyuriderftood  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues;  Her  literature,  a^ 
Abelard  tells  us,  "  made  her  the  moil  celebrated 
L  2  "of 
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**  of  any  lady  in  the  kingdom."     And  her  lite- 
rary merit  attached  him  to  her  more  powerfully^ 

But  this  ektraordlnary  pair  were  for  nothing 
more  famous,  than  for  their  unfortunate  paflion : 
and  their  diftrefTes  were  of  a  moft  fingular  and 
peculiar  kind.  After  a  long  feries  of  calamities, 
they  retired  each  to  a  fevcral  convent,  and  con- 
fecrated  the  remainder  of  their  days  to  religion. 
It  was  many  years  after  this  feparation,  that  a 
letter  of  Ahelard*s  to  a  friend,  which  contained 
the  hiflory  of  his  misfortune,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Eloifa.  This  awakening  all  her  tcndemefs, 
occafioned  thofe  celebrated  letters,  cut  of  which 
the  following  poem,  which  prefents  fo  lively  a 
piiSure  of  the  ftruggle  of  grace  and  nature,  vir- 
tue and  paflion,  is  partly  extraSed. 

The  folemnity  of  the  exordium,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  induce  a  difpofition  for  receiving  fuch 
feniiiiionS'  as  the  poet  would  with  to  imprcfs. 
Eloifa,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  furveying  the 
gloom  around  her,  and  meditating  on  the  fub- 
jedi  of  her  forrow,  thus  breaks  forth 

**  In  thefe  deep  folitudes  and  awful  cells, 
*'  Where     heav'nly-penfivc    Contemplatioa 

"  dwells,  j 

"  And  ever-mufing  Melancholy  reigns,  ■ 

"  What  means  this  tumultinaVeftars  veins?  i 
"  Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  laft  re- 

**  treat  ? 
**  Why  feels    my  heart    its   long -forgotten 

"heat?" 

Then  I 
I 
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Then  hinting  at  the  caufe  which  revived 
theie  tumultuous  ideas,  that  is,  Abelard's  letter, 
fhe  determines  not  to  pronounce  that  dear  fatal 
name,  aor  yet  to  write  it.  But  the  manner  io 
whldi  fhe  is  involuntarily  impelled,  is  beau- 
tifidly  and  pathetically  described  in  the  foUow- 
iiig  broken  Aarts  of  pafiion. 

"  O  write  it  not,  my  hand— the  name  appears 
**  Already  written — wafh  it  out,  my  tears  V* 

The  pi^re  fhe  draws  of  the  Convent  is  finely 
painted,  and  her  own  defpondent  condition  in 
that  dreary  fcene  of  confinement,  is  defcribed 
in  the  moft  moving  accents. 

"  Relentlefs  walla!    whofe  darkfome  round 

"  contains 
^'  Repentant  fighs,  and  voluntary  pains : 
**  Ye  rugged  rocks,  which  holy  knees  have  worn; 
**  Ye  grots  and  caveihs  Ihagg'd  with  horrid 

"  thorn  I 
**  Shrines  !   where  their  vigils  pale-cy'd  vir- 

"  gins  keep, 
"  And  pitying  faints,  whdfe  ftatues  learn  to 

'*  weep ! 
,  *'  Tho* ,  cold  like  you,   unmov'd  and   filent 

**■  grown, 
"  I  have  not  yet  fbrgot  myfelf  to  ftone  *." 


•  The  1earne<i  reader  will  probably  recotlefl  that  this 
bwutiful  thought  is  borrowed  from  Milton,  in  his  li  Prn- 

finfi,  where,  in  his  invocation  to  Melancholy,  he  fays 

"  Forget  thyfeif  to  marble." 

L  3  Thi 
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The  various  emotipns  flie  feels  on  opening 
Abelard's  Letters,  artfl  on  meeting  with  her  own, 
are  feelingly  expreffed  ;  and  the  deplcwable  fate 
of  thofe  reludant  vifllms,  who  are  deftlned  t9 
hid  adieu  to  the  world,  before  their  hearts  arc 
■yreaned  from  the  profpeft  of  its  pleafwes,  is 
ftropgly  imaged  i^  the  following  plaintive  ex- 
clamation, 

"  Now  warm  in  love,   now  withering  In  my 

*'  bloom, 
*'.  Loft  in  a  convept*s  foUtary  gloom  !" 

But  fuch  is  the  enthufiafm  of  her  love,  that 
notwithftanding  all  the  painful  fenfations  which 
the  perufal  of  Abelard's  letters  occafions  ber, 
fhe  yet  defires  him  to  write. 

"  .Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all !  that  I  may  joia 
*'  Griefs   to   thy  griefs,  and  echo  fighs  to 
"  thine." 

This  naturally  leads  her  to  an  admirable  di- 
greflion,  in  which  flie  breaks  forth  in  praife  of 
the  delightful  advantages  arifmgfrom  epiltolary 
correfpondence ; — with  a  fond  partiality,  ex- 
■prcfiive  of  her  charadter  and  fituation,  ihe  extols 
the  ufe  of  letters  as  they  ferve  amorous  purpofes 
only,  and  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  the  g^ 
^f  heaven. 

■  *f  Heav'n  firft  taught  Letters  for  fome  wretch's 
"  aid, 
*;*  Some  banifli'd  lover,  or  fome  captive  maid; 
3  '  **T^^ 
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"  TTiey  live,  they  fpe^,  they  breathe  what 

•'  Love  infpircs,       * 
**  Warm  from  the   foul,  and  faithful  to  its 

"  fires, 
•*  The  virgin's  wifli  with'out  her  fears  impart, 
**  Excufe  the  blufli,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart, 
"  Speed  the  foft  intercourfe  from  foul  to  foul, 
**  Aad  waftaiigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 

From  thefe  beautiful  encomiums  on  the-plea- 
fures  of  cpiftolary  intercourfe,  flie  makes  a  na- 
tural tranfition,  and  expatiates  on  the  more  keen 
and  (eniible  delights  of  perfonal  communication ; 
which  ihe  paints  with  all  the  warm  and  raptU'^ 
rous  glow  of  the  moft  amorous  imagination. 

The  firft  dawn  of  her  paffion  is  not  only  art- 
fully introduced,  but  its  progrefs  traced  from 
principles  which  could  only  influence  one  of 
nice  ienfations  and  delicate  fentiments :  fhe 
defcribes  the  early  impreffions  which  Abelard, 
her  comely  and  graceful  preceptor,  made  upon 
her  mind, ,  with  an  enthufiafm  which  is  e^fqui- 
fitely  affe(Sing,  poetical  and  fublime. 

"ihou  know'ft  how  guiltlefs  firft  I  met  thy 

"  flame, 
"  WhenLove  approach'd  me  under  friendfhip'a 

**  name ; 
'*  My  fancy  form'd  thee  of  angelic  kind, 
*'  Some  emanation  of  th'  all-beauteous  Mind. 
"  Thofe  Imiling  eyes,  attempering  evVy  ray, 
**  Shoue  fweetly  lambent  with  celeftial  day. 

L  4  .     *■'  Guiltlefs 
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"Guiltlefe  Iga2*d,  heav'nliften'dwhileytm   I 

«  fung ; 
**  And  truths  divine  came  mended  jrom  that   i 

"  tongue." 

She  then  gxTCS  a  loofe  to  the  wantonoefe  of 
amorous  fancy,  and  avows  the  unrefirained  li- 
cence of  her  love,  in  the  moft  extravagant  and 
pafiionate  defcription. 

*•  How  oft,  when  pref&*d  to-  marri^,  have 

« I  (aid, 
**  Curfe  on  all  laws  but   thofe  whidi  Jjxn 

**  has  made  ? 
*'  Love,  free  as  air,  at  figHt  of  human  tie?, 
*'  Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment 

«  flies." 


"  Should  at  my  feet  the  world's -great  maftcr 

"  fall. 
•*  Himfelf,  his  throne,  his  wotW,   I'd  fcom 

'*  *emall: 
"  Not  Csfar's  emprefs  would  I  deign  to  pyvci 
**  No,  make  me  miftrefs  to  the  man  I  lo*; 
"**  If  there  be  yet  another  nanne  more  free, 
*'  More  fond  than  miftrefs,  make  me  diat  to 

« thee ! 
«  Oh !  happy  ftate !  whrai  fouls  each  odicr 

**  draw, 
**  When  love  is.  liberty,  and  nature,  law." 

Sbfi 
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She  dm  indulges  herfelf  in  the  recoUe^on 
that  Abelard  and  fhe  were  once  in  this  happy 
ftate,  on  which  fhe  expatiates  with  exquifite 
fbndiKfs  and  fenfibiUty  :  but  from  thefe  fcenea 
of  rapture,  her  mind  is  fuddenly  recalled,  and 
turned  to  the  horrid  change  wluch  her  lover's 
cruel  fate  has  induced. 

•*  Alas  !  how  ch^ng'd  !  what  fudden  horrOTS 

•«  rife  ! 
*'  A  nakedLover  bound  and  bleeding  lies  ! 
•*  Where,  where  was  JEloife  ?  her  voice,  her 

"hand! 
V  Her  ponyard  had  oppo8*d  the  dire  command. 
**  Barbarian,  ftay  !  that  bloody  ftroke  reftraitt; 
'*  The  crime  was  common,  common  be  the 

**  pain." 

It  is  impoflible  to  read  fhefe  pathetic  lines, 
without  admiring  the  oblique  and  delicate  allu- 
fions  with  which  ihe  glaoces  at  the  nature  of 
her  lover's  deplorable  difafter.  The  liveiy 
-exnotions,  the  fudden  ifauts  of  paflion,  the 
broteo  hints  which  rage  dilutes,  and  Ihame 
funweifes,  all  confpire  to  awaken  the  reader's 
fyo^lhy,  and  to  place  the  horror  of  the 
fcene  alluded  to,  in  the  moil  aSeding  point 
of  view. 

From  this  fcene  of  woe,  her  recolleiflion  is 
led  to  another  fcarce  lefs  difmal :  And,  in  the 
moft  robving  ftrain  of  lamentation,  ihe  reminds 
Abelard  of  the  facrifice  they  made  at  the  foot  of 

the 
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the  altar;  and  of  the  dreadful  omens  which 
attended  the  celebration  of  thofc  awful  rites. 

"  Canft  thou  forget  that  fad,  that  folemn  day, 
•*  When  viftims  at  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay  ? 
*'  Canft  thou  forget  what  tears  that  moment 

"  fell, 
**  When,  warm  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world 

"  farewell  ? 
**  As  with  cold  lips  I  kifsM  the  facrcd  veil, 
•*  "Hie  fhrines  all  trembled,  and  the  lamps^rfw 

*'  pale" 

In  the  two  laft  lines  particularly,  there  is  fcane 
a  fmgle  epithet  which  is  not  happily  appropriated, 
and  has  not  a  peculiar  beauty  and  force.  Her 
kifling  the  veil  with  cold  lips,  ftrongly  marks  her 
want  of  that  fervent  zeal  and  devotion,  which 
ihould  influence  thofe  votaries,  who  renounce 
the  world.  The  prefeges  likewife  which  at- 
tended the  rites,  are  finely  imagined.  The 
trembling  of  the  ftirine,  the  pallid  hue  of  the 
lamps,  as  if  they  were  confcious  of  the  relocr 
tant  ijicrifice  the  votaries  were  maldn^,  ?re  in- 
fianc-es  of  a  ftrong  poetical  fancy,  judicMufly 
difplayed  in  the  choice  of  the  moft  appofiteand 
flriking  imagery. 

Thefe  ciTcumftances  likewife  are  premifcd 
■with  great  addrefs  and  Angular  propriety,  to 
introduce  the  confeffion  fhe  afterwards  makes, 
that  in  the  niidft  of  this  folemn  fcene,  her  fond- 
nefs  for  Abclald  prevailed  over  every  other  idea. 

»Yet  I 
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**  Yet  then,  to  thofe  dread  altars  as  I  drew, 
''  Not  on  the  Crofs  my  eye*  were  fix*d,  but 
"  you** 

Her  paflion  then  fwelUng  in  a  full  tide  of 
amorous  tranfport,  breaks  forth  in  the  following 
rapturous  invocations. 

"  Come !  with  thy  looks,  thy  words,  relieve 

**  my  woe ; 
"  Thofe/i//  at  leajl  arc  left  thee  to  beftow ; 
"  Still  on  that  br<^  enamoured  let  me  Ue,     ■ 
"  Still  drink  delicious  poifon  firom  thy  eye, 
"  Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  prelsM  ; 
**  Give  all  thou  canft — and  let  me  dream  the 

"  reft." 

Perhaps  the  excefs  of  amorous  fondncfs  never 
Was  cxprefled  with  a  greater  degree  of  fenfibi- 
lity  and  delicacy.  With  what  paflionate  regret 
and  defpair,  yet  with  what  becoming  Tnodefly, 
ftie  repeatedly  hints  at  her  lover's  irreparable 
misfortune. 

Having  exhaufted  every  iburce  of  fond  fcn- 
timent  in  this  violent  gufl  of  amorous  paflion, 
fhe  is  naturally  recalled  to  a  fenfe  of  her  prefent 
condition,  and,  by  a  beautiful  tranfition,  fud- 
deoly  checks  the  extravagance  of  her  raptures. 

"Ah  no!  inftrufi  me  other  joys  to  prize, 
**  With  other  beauties  charm  my  partial  eyes, 
f*  Full  in  my  view  fet  all  the  bright  abode, 
t*  And  make  my  foul  quit  Abelard  for  God." 

This 
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Thi?  devout  caft  of  nrind,  turns  her  thoughts 
towards  monaftic  objetf^s :  and  recollecting  that 
her  Abelard  was  the  founder  of  the  mondlery, 
ihe  intreats  him  at  leafl  to  vifit  his  flock.  This 
circumflance  of  his  being  the  founder  of  the 
monaftery,  affords  room  for  fome  very  juft  and 
pathetic  refle£lions,,  in  which  fuch  donations  as 
are  extorted  by  prieftly  artifice,  and  beoefac- 
tions  bequeathed  through  fear,  to  avert  the  jufiicc 
of  offended  heaven,  are  keenly  fatirizcd  in  the 
following  beautiful  lines,  of  which  the  fecood 
prefents  the  moft  lively  and  poetical  imagery. 

**  No  weeping  orphan  (aw  his  father's  ftores 
**  Ourjbrincs  irradiate,  or  emblaze  tbefinoTS ; 
*'  No  filver  faints,  by  dying  mifers  giv'n, 
"  Here  brib'd  the  rage  of  ill  requited  heaT'n; 
*'  But  fuch  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raifc, 
*'  And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praifc*" 

There  is  great  addrefs  in  thus  artfully  intro- 
ducing moral  fendments  in  the  midft  of  pure 
defcription,  which  feize  the  mind  as  it  were  by 
furprize,  and  make  a  more  forcible  impreffion, 
.  than  a  profefled  and  direift  application. 

But  the  power  of  defcription  was,  perhapSt 
.  never  carried  higher  than  in  the  lines  which 
immediately  follow,  wherein  the  gloojn  of  the 
convent  is  thrown  into  fuch  awful  fhades, 
that  every  appropriated  epithet  impreffcs  the 
roind  witii  a  folemn,  yet  not  unpleafing  £u^ 
nefs. 

«In 
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**  In  diefe  lone  walls  (their  days  eternal  bound) 
"  TTie  nwfs-gronvn  domes  with  fpiry  turret* 

**  crown*d, 
"  Where  aiiy«/arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 
*•  And  the  (/(m  windows  flied  zfolemn  light, 
**  Thy  eyes  diffus*d  a  reconciling  ray." 

She  then  laments  in  the  moft  plaintive  flrains, 
that  his  prefcnce  being  wanting  to  brighten  this 
gloomy  fcene,  every  cbjedt  wears  a  mournful 
afped,  and  that  ihe  is  wholly  unfufceptible  of 
the  few  penfive  pleafures,  wJhich  are  calculatet^ 
to  footh  the  mind  of  a  reclufe. 

**  The  darkfome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  re- 

■    "  clin'd 
**  Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollotv  wind, 
**  The  wandering  ftreams  that  fhine  between 

"  the  hills, 
"  The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills, . 
**  The  dying  gales  that^an/  upon  the  trees, 
"  TTie  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze ; 
**  No  more  thefe  fcenes  my  meditation  aid, 
'*  Or  lull  to  reft  the  vilionary  maid." 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightfully  pifliurefque 
than  this  defcription  :  there  is  no  reading  it 
without  being,  in  fome  degree,  difpofcd  to  relifli 
thefe  folitaiy  and  contemplative  enjoyments. 

But  this  folemn  fcene  of  penfive  pleafing  me- 
ditation, is  fuddenly  contrafted  by  a  moft  beau- 
tiful and  ftrifcing  perfonification  of  Melan- 
choly, whofe  baneful  influence  and  effed  is 
4  fo 
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fo  aflFcftirigly  defcribed,  that  a  reader  of  aiiy 
fenfibility  feels  a  gloom  gradually  diffufe  itfcif 
over  his  mind. 

**  But  o*cr  the  twilight  groVee  and  dulky  caves, 
"  Long-founding  ifles,and  intermingled  gTaveS) 
"Black  Melancholy  fits,  and  round  her 

"  throws 
'*  A  death-like  filetice,  and  a  dread  repofe : 
"  Her  gloomy  prefence  faddens  all  the  fccnc, 
•t  Shades  ev'ry  flow'r,   and   darkens  ev'ry 
^  **  green, 

*'  Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
**  And  breathes    a    brotuiur   horror    on  the 
**  woods.** 

U  is  candidly  and  juftly  obferved  by  the  eflayift 
fo  often  mentioned,  that  the  figurative  expref- 
fions,  throwsy  breathes^  and  bro^vner  horror, 
are  ferae  of  the  ftrongeft  and  boldeft  in  the 
Engliih  language. 

The  image  of  the  goddefs  MeLa*4CH0LT, 
■who  fits  brooding  over  the  convent,  and  throw- 
ing a. contagious  horror  on  every  objcdl  arouDo 
her,  is  boldly  conceived  and  expreffcd  with  great 
poetical  enthufiafm  and  fublimity. 

At  the  fame  time  impartiahty  obliges  me  tcl 
obferve  that  even  in  this  dcfcriptioh,  excellent 
as  it  is,  there  feems  to  be  a  faulty  anti-chnias- 
For,  after  having  reprefented  Melanchoi.v» 
as  throwing  round  her — ■ 
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"  A  death-lite  liience,  and  a  dread  rep<^e/* 

It  is  Ttirely  lowering  the  idea  greatly,  to  add, 
in  the  very  next  line,  that— 

"  Her  gloomy  pre&nce  faddens  all  the  fcene," 

Ha.Ting  painted  this  fcene  of  horror.  EloiJx 
very  natiually  laments  that  Die  is  doomed  to  ftay 
there  for  ever,  and  that  death  alone  can  relcate 
her:  nay,  that  even  after  death,  her  remains 
mull  abide  there. 

"  Aind   here,  ev'n  then,  fhall  my  cold  duft 

remain, 
"  Here  all  its  frailties,  all  its  flames  refign, 
*'  jiitd  •u/ait  tiU'tis  nojm  to  mix  ivith  thine** 

I  have  often  wondered  how  this  laft  line 
could  Ileal  into  this  excellent  poem,  which  is  fo 
remarkable  for  harmonious  verfification.  Though 
there  is  a  pathos  and  delicacy  oifentiment  con- 
veyed in  this  line,,  yet  there  is  nothing  like, 
poetry  in  it.  It  is,  in  truth,  abiblutely  flat  and 
profaic :  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  bad  verfe 
in  the  whole  poem. 

The  idea  of  mingling  her  alhes  with  Abelardf 
raifes  a  tumult  of  conflidiing  paflions,  which 
divide  and  dillraiS  her  foul;  One  while  fhe 
breathes  all  the  devotion  of  a  veftal ;  then  agaia 
Ihe  gives  a  loofe  to  all  the  fondnefs  of  a  wo- 
man. 
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"Ahwrerth!  bdicv*d  tfaefpoufeof  God  la 

"  vain, 
"  ConfelsM  Within  the  flave  of  love  and  man. 
**  AiEfl;  me,  heav*n !    but  whence  arofe  that 

**  pray'r  ? 
•'  Sprung  it  from  piety,  or  from  de^air  ?" 

There  is  great  beauty  in  this  fclf-interroga- 
tion,  rcfpeaing  the  oppofite  motives  of  her 
prayer,  which  are  very  nicely  diftinguiihed : 
and  flie  continues  to  recount  the  various  emo- 
tions by  which  fhe  is  alternately  agitated—— 

**  I  ought  to  grieve,  but  cannot  what  I  ought  j 
**  I  mourn  the  lover,  not  lament  the  fault ; 


"Nbwturn'd  to heav*n,I  weep  my  paft offence, 
":Now  think  of  thee,  and  curfe  my  inno- 


Confcions  of  the  difficulty  of  compofing  Aich 
various  perturbations,  (he  thus  exclaims • 

"  Ere  fuch  a  foul  regains  its  peaceful  ftate, 
**  How  often  muft  it  love,  how  often  hate ! 
.  '*  How  often  hope,  defpair,  referit,  regret, 
•*  Conceal,  difdain,— do  all  things  but  forget." 

Then  in  a  bold  and  fublimc  ftrain,  flic  breaks 
forth  into  a  kind  of  facred  rapture. 

"  But  let  heav*n  feize  it,  all  at  once  'tis  6r'd ; 
"Not  touch'd,  but  rapt;  not  waken'd,  but 
*'  infpir'd !" 

In 
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la^tkisfirbf  enthuriafm,  fhe  calls  on:  Abelard 
to  aid  her  devotion. 

*•  Oh  come  I  oh  teach  me  nature  to  fubdue,' 
*'  Renounce  'my  love,  my  life,  myfelf— and 

"  you. 
**  nil  my  fond  heart  with  God  alone,  for  he 
**  Alone  can  rival,  can  fucceed  to  thee." 

This  glowing  fpirit  of  devout  zeal,  likewifq 
reminds  her  of  the  different  lot  of  the  blameleft 
vefhtl,  whofe  fpotlefs  mind  is  not  agitated  by 
the  pafltonate  perturbations  of  guilt.  She  de- 
fcribes  the  equanimity,  the  compofure,  the  pure 
and  tranquil  delights  which  fuch  an  one  enjoys, 
in  a  ftrain  which  is  poetical,  even  to  enchant- 
ment. 

••  Grace  fhihes  around  her  with  fereneft  beams, 
*  And  whifp'ring  Angels  prompt  her  golden 

**  dreams. 
•*  For  her  th*  unfading  rofe  of  Eden  blooms, 
'*  And  wings '  of  Seraphs  ftied  divine  per- 

**  fumes, 
"  For  her  the  Spoufe  prepares  the  bridal  rin^, 
"For  her  white  virgins  HyracnECals  ling,    ' 
'*  To  founds  of  heav'nly  harps  fhe  dies  away, 
"  And  melts  in  vifions  of  eternal  day." 

'  This  pure  fer'aphic  blifs,  which  none  but  an 
immaculate  veftal  can  tafte,  is  finely  contrafted' 
by  the  following  fudden  tranfition,  which  dc- 
Icribis  her  own  criminal  and  perturbate  ftate. 

M  "Far 
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.  **  Far  othra"  dreams  my  erring  foul  employ, 
"  Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy : 
•*  When  at  the  clofe  of  each  fad,  forrowing  day, 
•'  Fancy  reftorcs  what  Vengeance  fnatch'd  away. 
*'  Then  confcience  flceps,  and  leavipg  nature 

"  free, 
•'  All  my  loofe  foul  unbounded  fprings  to  thee." 

Here  again  fhe  obliquely  and  modeftly  bints 
at  her  lover's  misfortune,  which  feems,  as  it 
were,  to  encreafe  the  eagernefs  of  her  paflion, 
which  is  ftill  more  forcibly  expreOed  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

"  Oh  curft,  dear  horrors  of  all-confcious  night ! 
■  *'  How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delight ! 
"  Provoking  Dsemons  all  reftraint  remove, 
"  And  ftir  within  me  ev'ry  fource  of  love." 

Then,  as  if  fpent  with  the  rage  of  agonizing 
paffion,  fhe  calmly  refledts  on  the  different 
fituation  of  her  lover,  and,  with  peculiar  deli- 
cacy, again  diftantly  alludes  to  the  misfortune, 
which  created  the  difference  Ihe  rieicribes. 

"  For  thee  the  Fates,  feverely  kind,  ordain 
*' A  cool  fufpenfe  from   pleafure  and  from 

•'  pain ; 
"  Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fixM  repofe; 
"  No  pulfe  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows.** 

The  following  fimiles,    by  which  this  iHll  ' 
ftate  of  difpaflionate  repofe  -is  illufirated,    are 
higlily  beautiful' and  poetical. 

«StiIi 
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*'  Still  as  thefea,  ere  winds  were  taught  to  blow, 
"  Or  moving  fpirit  bade  the  waters  flow ; 
"  Soft  as  the  flumbers  of  a  faint  forgiv'n, 
"  And  mild  a»  op*ning  gleams  of  promised , 
"  heav'n." 

Thefe  admirable  lines  breathe  fuch  a  recon- 
ciling fpirit  of  compofure,  attempered  with  mild 
devotion,  as  gradually  prepare  her  to  fmk  into 
a  correfponding  habit  of  mind.  Her  emotions 
appear  lefs  violent.  She  calmly  calls  upon  her 
Abelard,  and  once  more  chaftely  glancing  at  his 
lamentable  fate,  flie  upbraids  herfelf  for  indulg- 
ing the  idea  of  a  fruitlefs  unavailing  fondnefs,  in 
the  following  beautiful  breaks  of  declining  paffion, 

"  Come,  Abelard  !  for  what  haft  thou  to  dread  f 
*'  The  torch  of  Venus  burns  not  for  the  dead. 
**  Nature  ftands  check'd  ;  Religion  difapproves; 
•*  Ev'n  thou  art  cold yet  Eloifa  loves." 

Still,  however,  flie  complains  tenderly,  though 
not  fo  paffionately,  that  her  lover's  image  fteals  * 
between  her  and  her  devotion :  and  particu- 
larly that  ihe  fondly  recoUefts  the  enchant- 
ment of  his  voice,  which,  it  feems,  was  one  of 
Abelard*s  peculiar  excellencies. 

"  Thy  Voice  I  feem  in  ev'ry  hymn  to  heir, 
I    "  With  ev'ry  bead  1  drop  too  foft  a  tear." 

Then  follows  a  noble  and  fubUme  dcfcriotion 
Ffome  of  the  circumftanccs  attending  t'-c  '^c\c~ 
ration  of  high  mafs. 

M  3  "  WJ.en 
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*'  When  from  the  cenfer  clouds  of  fragraiiM 

"roll, 
•*  And  fwelling  organs  lift  the  rifing  foul, 
**  One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to 

"  flight, 
*'  Priefts,  tapers,  temple's,  fwim  before  mj 

"fight:. 
**  Infeas  of  flame  my  plunging  foul  isdrown'd, 
"  While  Altars  blaze,    and  Angels  tremble 

"  round*." 

She  then  difpofes  herfelf  to  pious  resignation, 
and  by  a  fond  menace,  indireSily  warns  her  lover, 
no  longer  to  intervene  between  her  and  the 
dawning  grace  which  is  juft  opening  on  her 
foul. 

"  While  proftrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie, 
*'  Kind,virtuousdrops  juftgath  nnginmy  eye, 
"  WJiile  praying,  trembling,  in  the  duft  I  roll, 
**  And  dawning  grace  is  op'ning  on  my  foul : 
**  Comet  if  thou  dar'Ji,  all  charming  as  thou  art ! 
**  Oppofe  thyfelf  to  heav'n ;  difpute  my  heart; 


•  It  is  well  obfcrved  by  the  cfiayift,  that  few  perlbns  have 
«ver  been  prefem  at  the  celebrating  a  mafs  in  a  good  choir, 
without  being  eicrreineiy  affedcd  with  awe,  if  not  with  de- 
votion ;  which  ought  lo  put  us  on  our  guard,  againfl  the 
infinuating  nature  of  To  pumpous  and  alluring  a  religion  2S 
popery.  He  likcwife  mentions  an  anecdote  concerning  Loid 
folingbroke,  which  defetves  to  be  repeated.  His  Lordfbip 
btiiigonc  day  prefent  at  this  folemnitv  at  the  chapel  of  Ver- 
£ii]lL-s,  and  feeing  ihe  archbiihup  of  P.iris  elevate  the  hoft, 
whifpered  his  companion,  the  Marquis  dc  *••*  **  If  I 
■'  wrre  king  of  France,  1  would  aJw^ys  perform  this  ccre- 
**  raony  myftrlf." 

7  « Come, 
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"  Come,  with  one  glance  of  thofe  deluding 

"  eyes 
"  Blot  out  each  bright  Idea  of  the  Ikies ; 
**  Take  back  that  grace,  thofe  forrows,   and 

**  thofe  tears ; 
"  Take  back  my  fruitlefs  penitence  and  prayVs; 
**  Snatch  me,  juft  mounting,  from  the  bleft 

'*  abode ; 
-'  Affift  the    fiends,   and  tear  me  from  my 

"  God*!" 

In  the  next  Unee  (he  direilty  commands  him 
0  fly  from  her,  and  bids  adieu  to  his  memory. 

"  No,  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  Pole  from  Pole ; 
"  Rife  Alps  between  us !  and  whole  oceans 

"  roll ! 
"  Ah  !  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of 

"  me, 
"  Nor  Ihare  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee ! 


•  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  eflayift  has  total'y  mif- 
tikcn  the  poet's  meaning  in  the  for.-going  lines,  from  wbe^cc 
he  fuppofes  that  Elotfa  acknowledges  the  weakncfs  of  her 
religious  efforts,  and   give*  berfi^lf  up   to  the  prwalcnce  of 

her  pjflions.     Far  otht-rwife It  is   fcarce  to  Ite  preCumetl, 

that  in  this  ^f/in/ojllageof  herpagion,  Ihe  (hbuid  Ibdefp;- 
"tely  abandon hetfelf  asferioully  to  cjllon  Abc-lard  toatTiil 
the  Fiends,  and  tear  her  from  her  God.  On  the  contrary, 
(he  defcribes  grace  dawning  on  her  foul,  and  defies  her  lover, 
charming  as  he  is,  to  interrupt  the  projrefs  of  her  rifing 
devotion  :  The  whole  palTagc  is  pcnnfd  in  a  ftile  of  indirt^ 
menace,  not  of  abfolute  defpair.  Camt  if  thou  dar' /} ,  figni- 
fies,  come,  if  thou  be'ft  fo  abandoned  ; — and  the  infniuation 
ofthe  whole  is,  that  if  Abelardlhould  be  fo  wicked  toafTiftche 
Fiends,  Ihe  was  loft,  notwithftanding  this  temporary  canqutji^ 

M  3  ••  Thy 
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*'  Thy  oaths  I  quit,  thy  memory  refign;  , 

•'  Forget,  renounce  me,    hate  whatever  was 
"  mine." 

She  then  welcomes  grace  and  ^nrtue,  in  a 
ftrain  of  devout  enthuliafm}  wliich  is  beauti" 
fully  poetical. 

"  Oh  Grace  fercne  !  oh  virtue  heav'nly  fair  ! 
•'  Divine  oblivion  of  low-ihoughted  care  ! 
'*  Frefh  blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the 

"  fky  ! 
*'  And  Faith,  our  early  immortality  ! 
•*  Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  gueft ; 
"  Receive,  and  wrap  me,  in  eternal  reft  !" 

The  poet  fliews  great  ffcill  and  addrefs  in  thus 
making  the  violence  of  her  paflion  fubfide,  and 
give  way  by  degrees  to  the  afccndancy  of  reli- 
gious zeal.  Having  brought  her  to  fucha  tem- 
per of  refignation,  that  fhe  is  prepared  for  eter- 
nity, an  awful  circumftance  is  next  introduced, 
more  firmly  to  reconcile  her  to  her  dcftiny.  She 
dcfcribcs  herfelf  as  ftretched  on  a  tomb,  and 
fancies  that  {he  hears  a  fpirit  call  to  her  in  each 
low  wind.  The  imagery  of  this  folemn  fcene  is 
ilrongly  cortceivcd,  and  poetically  exprefled. 

*'  Here,  as  I  watch 'd  the  dying  lamps  around, 
*'  From  yonder  ftirine  I  heard  a  folemn  found. 
*'  Game,  Sifter,  come !  (it  faid,  or  feem'd  tu 

"  fay) 
*'  Thy  place  is  here,  lad  Sifter,  come  .iway  ! 
**  Once 


.-inGoti^lc 
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"  Once  like  thyfelf,  I  trembled,  wept,  and 

"  pray'd ; 
"  Love*8  vidim  then,  tho*  now  a  fainted  maid : 
"  But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  fleep ; 
"  Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  • 

''  weep, 
**  Ev'n  Superftition  lofes  every  fear: 
**  For  God,  not  man,  abfolves  our  frailties 

'*  here*." 

Thi$  is  beyond  all  encomium  in  a  poem  where 
every  line  obliges  us  to  pay  our  warmeft  tribute 
of  applaufe. 

At  the  fancied  call  of  this  aerial  fympathetic 
ftiter,  Eioiia  Aarts  in  a  kind  of  religious  rapture, 
abdfeems  eagerly  to  haften  towards  this  fcene 
of  pure  and  evcrlafling  blifs,  which  is  fo  poeti- 
cally pidured. 

"  I  come,  I  come !  prepare  your  rofeate  bow*r$, 
"  Celeftial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowVs. 
"  Thither,  where^Tiwr/  may  have  reft,  I  go, 
"  Where  flames  refund  m  Iweafts    feraphic 
"  glow." 

She  then  calls  on  Abelard,  to  perform  the  laft 
offices,  and  finooth  her  paffage  to  thefe  bright 
abodes.     There  is  fomething  inexpreffibly  mov- 


*  The  two  laft  linea  afFoni  a  ftriking  inRance,  that  a 
man  of  ftrong  fenre  and  found  judgment,-  cannot  be  a  bigot 
ia  awf  rtHgitH :  not  even  in  that  i^ich  baa  bigotry  for  it& 
ptinrijle. 


M  4  uifi 
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ing  in  the  laft  marks  of  her  expirmg  fond-  I 

nefs I 

•*  See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eye-balls  roll, 
" S«cimylaftbreath,andMf£:^my flyingfoul!"  | 

But  fuddenly  recollefting  herfelf,  fhe  wiflies  , 
him  to  attend  her  in  a  charat^er  lefs  paffionate* 
and  rather  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  holy  i 
fun^on,  in  her  dying  moments.  i 

"Ah  no— in  lacred  veftments  may*ft  thm 

"  ftand, 
'*  The  hallow'd  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand, 
*'  Prefent  the  Croft  before  my  lifted  eye, 
**  Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me  to  die." 

Then  in  a  fudden  and  moft  pathetick  tranfi- 
tion,  Ihe  calls  on  Abelard  to  take  the  laft  part- 
ing look  of  her,  even  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"  Ah  then,  thy  ^nce-lov*d  Eloifa  fee  ! 
"  It  will  be  then  no  crime  \ogaze  on  me. 
"  See  from  my  cheek  the  tranfient  rofes  fly ! 
"  See  the  lafijparkle  languijh  in  my  eye  !" 

I  will  venture  to  fay  that  a  man  who  can  read 
thefe  lines  with  unihaken  nerves,  has  not  a  grain 
of  fenfibility  in  his  compolition. 

She  does  not  yet,  however,  relinquifti  the 
idea  of  Abelard ;  her  fondnefs  for  him  extends 
iifelf  beyond  the  grave,  and  is  exprefled  in  the 
moil  aSeding  and  poetical  ftroin. 

«Ib 
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*  In  trance  extatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drown'd, 
"  Blight  clouds  defcend,  and  Angels  watch  tbce 

*'  round, 
**  From  op'ning  Ikies  may  ftreaming  gloriet 

"  fliine, 
**  And  Saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like 


She  laftly  wilhcs  •  that  they  may  be  buried  in 
one  grave ;  and  prefuming  that  two  wandering 
lovers  may,  ages  hence,  chance  to  gaze  on  their 
tomb  in  the  Paraclete ;  fhe  fuppofes,  that,  touched 
vnth  mutual  pity,  they  may  make  the  following 
tmder  exclamation : 

•*  Oh  may  we  never  love  as  thefe  have  lov'd  !'* 

To  carry  the  circumftance  of  commiferation 
ftiU  higher,  ihe  imagines,  that  even  a  cafual 
glance  at  their  tomb,  will  afFe^  the  beholders 
with  fuch  involuntary  pity,  as  even  to  check 
their  fervour  in  the  a^  of  devotion. 

"  From  the  full  chmr  when  loud  Holannai 

"  rife, 
"  And  fwell  the  pomp  of  dreadfiil  facrifice, 
*'  Amid  that  fcene  if  fome  relenting  eye 
*'  Glance  on  the  ftone  where  our  cold  reUcks 

"  lie. 


*  This  m'tfh  was  fulfilled.  The  body  of  Abelard,  who 
^ied  twentr  years  before  Eloifa,  was  fent  to  hu,  and  inter- 
nd  in  the  lAoaa&uy  of  the  Paraclete. 

"  Devo- 


.,e;o()gie. 
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"  Devotion's  felf  fhall  fteal  a  thought  from 

"  hcav'n, 
"  One  human  tear  fliall  drop,  and  be  for-  j 

"  giv*n  *." 

Nothing  caji  be  more  finely  imagined  than 
thcfe  lines,  nor  more  expreiEve  of  the  tender 
fympathy  which  muft  be  excited  in  every  feel- 
ing breaft  on  recollei^ng  the  deplorable  fate  of 
this  unhappy  pair  f* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much 
to  fay,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language 
to  defcribe  the  various  tumults  of  confliifting 
paffions  with  greater  energy  and  pathos ;  the 
oppofite  fentiments,  which  agitate  the  foul  of 
Hoifa,  are- marked  by  fuch  natural  and  mafterly 
trarifitions,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  irre- 
fiftibly  attraded,  and  fympathi:5e3  with  her  in 
every  alternate  change  of  paffion.  It  may  be 
truly  laid, 

-Peilus  inaniter  avgitt 


"  Irritate  mulcet,  falfis  terroribus  impkt^ 
•*  Ut  magus    < 


*  Here  again  the  efTayill  feems  to  have  mifunderAood  it? 
poet's  meaning.  For  he  apprehends  the  lines  above  quoted 
to  be  dcfcriptive  of  the  behaviour  of  the  two  }overs ;  wher^ 
they  fecm  to  point  out  the  more  flriklng  efTc^,  which  the 
accidental  view  of  their  tomb  would  have  even  on  the  coa- 
gregation,  during  the  thnc  of  divine  fcrvice. 

+ 1  agree,  however,  with  the  effayift,  that  with  theft  eight 
lines  the  poem  fliould  have  ended  ;  Sot  the  eight  addiuonal 
verfes  are  comparatively  languid  and  fiat,  and  dimbiifii  ^^ 
puhoa  of  the  foregoing  fentiments. 

.-       ,      Ue 
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The  poet,  in  this  epiftle,  difplays  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  appears  to 
have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fecret 
workings  of  the  heart,  and  the  force  and  influ- 
ence of  the  vatious  emotions  whicii  contending 
pafiions  produce  *, 

Neverthelefs,  -with  all  it's  poetical  merit,  it  15 
much  to  be  feared  that  it  has  done  no  fcrvice  to  the 
caufe  of  virtue  ;  which  it  certainly  never  was  the 
worthy  poet's  intention  to  injure.  Though,  taken 
ail  together,  the  piece  conveys  a  moft  excellent 
moral,  by  {hewing  the  lamentable  diftrefs  which 
attends  the  indulgence  of  fenfual  appetite,  and 
that  religion  alone  has  power  to  aiTuage  and 
compofe  the  periurbation  it  creates  ;  yet,  at 
the  iame  time  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that 
the  exquifite  painting  and  animating  defcrip- 
tions  of  licentious  paflion,  which  abound  ia 
detached  parts  of  this  epiftlc,  have  too  fre- 
quently made  fatal  imprcffions  on  perfons  df 
warm  temperament,  and  of  light  reflexion. 
The  glowing  lines  which  cxprefs  the  extrava- 


•  Our  poet,  with  all  his  genius,  had  never  yet  been  aWe 
to  give  that  fupreme  perfedlion  to  tlie  ftraina  of  this  poem, 
had  he  not  been  early  converfant  amongft  the  books  in  his 
mother's  clofet,  with  thofe  trafls  ofmyftical  devotion  which 
h  much  charm  the  female  mind  when  religion  turns  its 
^rongell  paflion  upon  ieve  cekjlial.  And  there  heing  but  ono 
way  of  exprelTing  rapturous  emotions,  whether  the  objeft 
be  earthly  or  heavenly,  the  imagination,  which  only  is  em- 
ployed in  ihefe  meditations,  foars  on  the  wings  of  poetry, 
•io  that  our  young  poet  could  not  but  be  much  taken  with 
this  kind  of  reading  :  And,  in  fai^,  the  bell  of  the  myflic 
iviiters  had  a  pKtce  in  his  library  amongft  the  bards. 

gance 
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gance  of  Eloifa*8  fondnefs,  her  contempt  of  con- 
nubial ties*  and  the  unbounded  freedom  of  her 
attachment,  have  been  often  repeated  with  too 
much  fuccefs  by  artful  libertines  to  forward  the 
purpofes  of  fedudiion,  and  have  as  often,  per- 
haps, been  remembered  by  the  deluded  fair,  and 
deemed  a  fandion  for  illicit  deviations  from  the 
paths  of  virtue. 

Soon  after  this  celebrated  epiftle,  Mr.  Po?e 
■  wrote  his  Temple  of  Fame:,  which,  agreeably  to 
his  ufual  pradice,  he  kept  in  his  Audy  for  two 
years  before  it  was  publiAied. 

Nor  did  he  then  venture  to  make  it  public, 
till  it  had  received  the  approbation  of  two  criti- 
cal judges,  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Addifon,  being, 
as  he  fays  himfelf,  afiraid  of  nothing  fo  raudb 
as  to  impofe  any  thing  on  the  world  imwoithy 
of  its  acceptance.  Having  fent  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  former,  he  received  the  following  anfwer : 

'*  I  have  read  your  Temple  of  Fame  twice, 
**  and  cannot  find  any  thing  amifs,  of  weight 
*'  enough  to  call  a  fault,  but  fee  in  it  a  thoufand 
*'  thoufand  beauties.  Mr.  Addifon  fliall  fee  it 
"  to  morrow ;  after  his  perulal  of  it,  I  will  let 
**  you  know  his  thoughts." 

After  it  was  publiflied,  he  prefented  it  to  a 
lady ;  accompanied  with  a  letter  which,  if  wc 
may  judge  from  the  conclufion,  appears  to  have 
keen  penned  in  a  very  jocofe  mood. 

"Now 
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"  Now  I  talk  of  Fame,  I  fend  you  my  Temple 
"  of  Fame,  which  is  juft  come  out :  but  my  fen- 
"  timcnts  about  it  you  wiU  fee  better  by  thia 
"  epigram. 

"What's  Fame  with  men,  by  cuftom  of  the 

"  nation 
"  Is  call*d  in  .women  only  reputation, 
"  About  them  both,  why  keep  we  fuch  a 

**  pother  ? 
"  Part  you  with  one,  and  1*11  renounce  the 

"  other." 

This  piece  is  taken  from  C3iaucer*s  Houfe  of 
Fame.  The  defign,  however,  is  in  a  manner 
entirely  altered,  the  defcriptions  and  moll  of  the 
particular  thoughts  being  Mr.  Pope's;  yet  he 
was  too  candid  to  fufFer  it  to  be  printed  without 
making  due  acknowledgment.  The  reader 
who  would  compare  it  with  Chaucer,  mull  begin 
with  his  third  book  of  Fame,  there  being  no- 
thing in  the  two  firft  books  that  anfwers  to  their 
title.  Though  this  poem  is  by  no  means  the  moft 
interefting  of  Mr.  Pope's  works,  nor  of  the 
moft  harmonious  verfification,  yet  there  are 
fereral  pafTages  in  it  highly  beautiful,  both  with 
rcfped  to  fcntiment  and  poetry. 

His  defcription  of  the  centre  of  the  Temple  is 
finely  imagined.  Six  pompous  columns  are 
reprefented  afpiring  above  the  reft  around  the 
flirine  of  Fame,  on  which  are  placed  the  greateft 
names  in  learning  of  all  antiquity.  Thcfe  are 
dcfcribcd  in  attitudes  exprcfiive  of  their  diffe- 
rent 
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rent  charaders,  and  the  colnmns  on  which  tliey 
are  ralfed,  are  adorned  with  fculptures,  taken 
from  the  moft  ftrildng  fubjefts  of  their  works  ; 
which  fculpture,  in  its  manner  and  charafter, 
hears  a  refemblance  to  the  manner  and  charafter 
of  their  writings; 

Among  thefe  literary  chiefs,  Homer  ftands 
eminently  diftinguiftied,  and  it  is  obfervablc  that 
our  Foct  never  fpeaks  of  him  but  with  a  kind 
o£  grateful  enthiiliafm. 

•*  High  on  the  firft,  the  mighty  Homer  fhone; 
'*  Eternal  adamant  compo&'d  his  throne ; 
*'  Father  of  verfe !  in  holy  fillets  dreft, 
*'  His  filver  beard  wavM  gently  o'er  his  breaft; 
**  Tho*  blind,  a  boldnefs  in  his  look  appears ; 
**  In  years  he  feem'd,  but  not  impaired  by 

**  years. 
**  The  wars  of  Troy  were  round  the  Pillar 

"  feen: 
"  Here  6erce  Tydides  wounds  the  Gypriaa 

'*  Queen ; 
**  Here  Heilor  glorious  from  Patroclus*  fall, 
"  Here  dragg'd  in  triumph  round  the  Trojan 

"  wall : 
"  Motion  and  life  did  ev'ry  part  infpire, 
•*  Bold  was  the  work,  and  prov'd  the  matter's 

"  fire ; 
•'  A^rong  expreffion  moft  he  feem'd  t*afFcft, 
*'  And  here  and  there  difclos'd  a  brave  negledL'' 

The  nice  ftrofces  lifcewife,  by  which  he  marks 
the  column  appropriated  to  Virgil,  are  very  beau- 
ufiil  and  charaiteriftic. 

«  FinilhM 
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"  FinilhM  the  whole,  and  labour^  ev*ry  part, 
"  With  patient  touches  of  unweary'd  art : 
"  The  Mantuan  there  in  fober  triiimph  &te, 
"  Compos 'd  his  pofture,  and  his  looks  fedate  ; 
"  On  Homer  ftill  he  fix'd  a  rev'rend  eye, 
"  Great  without  pride,  in  modeft  majefty." 

Pindar,  Horace,  Ariftotle  and  Tully  are  like- 
wife  finely  chara^lerized.  But  the  beauty  of 
GefcripdoQ  is  the  leaft  metit  of  this  little  piece ; 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  good  fenfe  and  poig- 
nant fatire :  Particularly  in  that  part  where  the 
fsveral  fuppliants  prefer  their  petitions  to  thc' 
goddefs.  Having  firil  introduced  the  learned, 
then  the  good  and  juft,  &c.  the  warlike  fcoutges 
of  mankind  next  advance,  and  are  treated  with  ' 
a  juft  contempt. 

"  A  troop  came  next,  who  crowns  and  armour 

"  wore, 
"  And  proud  defiance  in  their  looks  they  bore: 
"For  thee   (they  cry'd)  amidft   alarms   and 

"  ftrife, 
"  We  fail'd  in  tempefts  down  the  ftream  of 

«  life ; 
"  For  thee  whole  nations  fiU'd  with  flames  and 

"  blood, 
"  And  fwam  to  empire  thro'  the  purple  flood. 
*'  Thofe  ills,  we  dar'd,  thy  infpiration  own, 
"  What  virtue    feem'd,  was  done  for  thee 

"  alone. 
"  Ambitious    fools !   (the  Queen  reply'd, 

"  and  frown 'd) 
''  Be  all  your  a^s  in  dark  oblivion  drown'd ; 

«  There 
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"  Therefieepforgot,withmight)r.tyrant8g«ie, 
"  Your  Aatues  moulder'd,    and  your  names 

"  unknown ! 
•*  A  fudden  cloud  ftraight  (hatch'd  them  from 

**  my  fighty 
"  And  each  majeltic  phantom  funk  in  night." 

By  way  of  contraft  to  thefe,  the  pWn  men 
of  modeft  worth  fucceed,  and  their  merit  is 
placed  in  fo  amiable  a  light,  that  it  is  impoffiM^- 

not  to  be  in  love  with  their  charader. 

**  Then  came  the  fmalleft  tribe  I  yet  had  feep,; 
"  Plain  was  their  drefs,  and  modeft  was  thor 

"mien. 
,  '•'  Great  idol  of  mankind  !    we  neither  chapt. 
"  The  praife  of  merit,  nor  afpire  to  Funq  1 
*•  Butfafein  dcferts  fram  th'applaufepf  men, 
"  "Would  die  unheard  of,  as  we  liv'd  unTeep* 
**"  'Tis  all  we  beg  thee,  to  conceal  fixjm  fight 
**  Thofe  ads  of  goodnefs,  which  thepaofflves 

"  requite. 
•*  O  let  us  ftUl  the  fecret  joy  partake,       ; 
**  To  follow  virtue  ev'a  fca-  virtue*s  iakc.'*    . 

*rhc  anfwcr  of  the  goddefs  conveys  aa  ex- 
.  cellent  moral. 

**  And  live  there  men,  who  flight  immortal 

"  fame  ? 
"  Who  then  with  incenfe  fhall  adore  our  naiae  ? 
.*'  £ut mortals !  know, 'ds  ftill  our greateft pride 
*'  To  blaze  thofe  virtues,    which   the  good 

.  **  would  hide. 
.[."■  «Rife! 
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**Rire!   Mufes,  rife!   add  all  vbur  tuneful 

"  breath, 
**  Thefc  muft  not  flecp  in  darknefs  and  in  death. 
"  She  laid :  in  air  the  titmbUng  mufic  floats, 
''And  on  the  winds  triumphant  fwell  the  notes; 
**  So  foft,  tho'  high,  fo  loud,  and  yet  fo  clear, 
**  Et'd  lift'ning  Angels  lean'd  from  heav'n  to 

"  hear." 

■  It  is  hard  to  fay  which  is  moft  to  be  admired, 
the  good  fenfe,  or  pleafmg  harmony  of  thefe 
lines.  Of  which  the  laft  in  particular  is  highly 
poetical,  and  prefents  the  moft  ftriking  and 
agreeable  Image. 

The  laft  of  the  train  of  fuppliants  are  ftig- 
loatized  with  that  juft  and  noble  indignation, 
which  every  honeft  and  generous  mind  bears 
againft  theprofeftbrs  of  Machiavelian  ^licy. 

**  Laft,  thofe  who  boaft  of  mighty  miichiefs 

**  done, 
**  Eoflave  their  country,  or  ufurp  a  throne ; 
**  Or  vrho  their  glory's  dire  foundation  laid 
"  Onibvere^ns  ruin'djOroniriendsbetray'd; 
"  Calm,    thinking  villains,   whom  no  faith 

"  could  fix, 
**  Of  crooked  counfcls  and  dark  politics." 

Fkmu  the  Temple  of  Fame,  the  fcene  changes 
to  that  of  rumour,  of  which  the  defcription  is 
beautifiilly  pidurefque.  The  effeSta  arifing  from 
the  TAnous  founds  are  illuftrated  by  a  fimile  fo 
happily  imagined,  and  cxprefied  in  fuch  melo- 
N  dious 
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dious  Terfiiicatlon,  that  no.  reader  of  taile  will 
be  tired  with  the  length  of  it. 

**  As  on  the  fraooth  expanfe  of  cryftal  Uias  * 
"  The  finking  ftonc  at  firft  a  circle  makes ; 
**  The    trembUng    furface    by    the    modon 

"ftirr*d, 
•*  Spreads  in  a  fecond  circle,  then  a  third ; 
"  Wide,  and  more  wide,    the  floating  rings 

*'  advance^ 
*'  Fill  all  the  wat^y  plain,  and  to  the  margin 

**  dance : 
**  Thus  ev*ry  "voice  aad  found,  when  firft 

"  they  break,  <■ 

**  On  neighb'ring  Mr  a  foft  impreffion  make; 
**  Another  ambient  circle  then  they  move; 
"  That,  in  its  turn,  impells  the  next  afapve  ; 
••  Thro*  undulating  air  the  founds,  are  fcnt, 
"  And  rpfead  o*cr  all  the  fluid  element."         | 

With  refpeft  to  the  other  tranflations,  and 
imitations,  which  follow  in  this  volume,  fuch 
as  January  and  May,  The  Wtfe  of  Bath^  &c. 
they  are  too  inconfiderable  for  a  critical  analyfis. 

-  'Hiefe  ludicrous-  pieces  however,  ferve  to  Ihcw 
the  univerlality  of  Mr.  PoPE*i3  genius,  being 
penned  with  all  the  eafe,  gaiety,  and  vivachy 
iiiitable  to  the  levity  of  the .  fiibjeds,  aod  the 
years  of  the  author.  Moft  of  the  trm/latiors 
trere  but  a  fort  of  exerci/es,  while  he  was  im- 

-  proving  hlraielf  ia  the  languagee,  and   carried 

*  The  reaJer  wi!l  fecolki5l  the  fame  fimile'  in  AdtUron's 

Cato. 
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by  his  early  beot  to  poetry,  to  perform  them 
rather  in  Verfe  than  profet 

Of  tbefe  the  moft  obfervable  is  the  tratiflatioii 
of  the  firft  book  of  the  Thebftis  of  Statius, 
which  was  done  when  the  author  was  but  four-' 
teen,  and  affords  nothing  very  ftriking.  Indeed 
the  ^trjed  feems  to  have  been  ill  chofeii :  it  is 
OQC  of  thofe  which  become  more  difagreeable, 
the  better  they  are  executed :  being  calculated 
father  to  infpire  horror,  than  pity  ;  and  what- 
ever excites  horror,  (hould  be  baniflied  from 
poetry.  There  is  no  reading  the  cxecraUon  of 
Oedipus  againA  his  children,  nor  many  other 
lajtt  (rf  this  piece,  without  {huddering  with 
hoiror-  Indeed  Statius*  as  Pope  obferves, 
thoi^b  one  of  the  beft  verfifiers,  next  to  Vir- 
gil, WM  none  of  the  difcretcft  poets,  and  our 
author  has  p(nnted  out  feveral  grofs  faults  in 
compoiition,  whichi  even  at  this  early  age,  did 
Dot  escape  the  corrednefs  of  his  judgment. 

The  IisitatiffKi  likewiie,  were  ibme  of  ihem  done 
fo  early  as  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  but 
ha^ng  got  into  raifcellanies,  they  were  added  to 
complete  this  juvenile  volume. 

Nefrerthelefs,  fome  of  thefe  loofer  compofitions 
it  is  to  be  feared  have  more  admirers  than  his 
graver  jdeces,  being  adapted  to  entertain  tlie 
herd  of  readers,  whofe  ideas  feldom  extend 
ultta  CiKgulum, 

Our  author,  before  the  publication  of  his 
Temple  of  Fame,  had  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
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grefs  ia  his  tranllation  of  Homet^s  Iliad,  ai 
may  be  colle^ed  from  a  paflage  in  tile  letter 
above  taken  notice  of  to  the  liady  whom  he 
prefented  with  his  Temple  of  Fame. 

He  had  once  formed  a  defign  of  giving  a  tafte 
of  all  the  celebrated  Greek  poets,  by.tranflating 
one  of  the  beft  ihort  pieces  from  each  of  them, 
which  he  would  have  executed,  had  he  not  en- 
gaged in  this  tranflation ;  and  he  has  often 
ingenuoufly  (kinfeifed  that  he  undertook  this 
work}  which  was  fo  much  more  laborious,  folcly 
with  a  view  to  profit,  being  then  fo  deftitute  of 
money,  that  he  had  not  fufficient  .to  purchafe  the 
books  he  had  occalfion  for^  Lord  Oxford  it  feems 
always  difcouraged  this  undertaking,  and  ufed 
to  compliment  our  author,  by  faying  that  fo 
good  a  writer  ought  not  to  be  a  tranflator. 

In  1713,  he  drculated  propofala  for  publiili- 
ing  this  tranllation  by  fubfcription.  He  had 
been  long  importuned  to  engage  in  this  under- 
taking, by  feveral  of  his  friends,  particularly 
Sir  William  Trumbull  *,  and  he  no  fooner  re- 


•  Lord  Lantdown  likewifc  encouraged  our  author  to  pur- 
fue  his  deli(>n,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  letters,  dated 
*aift  LHohei  1713. 

*'  I  am  pleafed  beyond  meafure  with  your  delign  of  tranr- 
*'  lating  Homer.  The  trials  which  you  have  already  made 
**  and  publiOied  on  fome  parts  of  that  author,  have  Ciewn 
"  that  you  are  equal  to  fo  great  a  tafk  ;  end  you  tamj  there- 
"  fore  depend  upon  the  utmnfl  fcrvices  I  can  do  in  promot- 
*'  ing  ttiu  work,  01  any  thing  that  may  be  for  your  fervkc." 

•■    foked 
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fi^Tttl  on  i£e  attempt,  which  he  began  about  the 
age  of  twenty-fi-ve,  than  he  profecuted  it  with 
great  atdour  and  afliduity. 

He  was  fo  ans;ious  during  the  time  he  was 
employed  about  it,  that  it  not  only  occupied  his 
thoi^hts  by  day,  but  was  fo  much  the  fubjed 
rf  his  dreams  by  night,  that  he  often  imagined 
himiyf  travelling  a  long  journey,  and  that  he 
fliould  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  theroad. 

His  foUcitiBde  to  preferve  the  reputation  lie 
had  acquired,  made  him  attentive  to  every  cir- 
cumftance  which  might  render  his  tranflarion 
oiore  perfe<9:.  "With  this  view,  he  .voluntarily 
enlarged  his  dcfign,  by  adding  to  it  many  cu- 
rioui  and  valuable  notes  * :  and  being  under  a 
neceflity  of  confulting  a  great  number  of  au- 
thors, a  little  before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
he  made  a  journey  to  Oxford,  where  he  had 
recourfe  to  the  books  in  the  Bodleian,  and  other 
Jibfajfies  in  that  univerfity. 

He  was  not  more  than  five  years  in  tranflating 
theIU<^,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  written 
with  vaft  rapidity,  and  no  inconfiderab'.?  portion 
of  it  compofed  as  he  pafled  along  the  road  :  for 
a  genius  very  often  is  leaft  idle,  when  he  feems 
moftfof. 

.In 

'  T^  note*  on  the  Iliad  were  written  by  Mr.  Pope  { 
diafe  on  the  Odyffey  by  Dr.  Broome. 

t  The  firft  manurcript  copy  is  yet  in  bsing,  and  is  de- 

Egned  for  Tome  public  library,  as  of  lingular  curiolity,  be- 

N  3  ing 
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In  this  tranflation,  and  in  that  of  the  Odyfley 
which  he  executed  afterwards*  he  ufed  in  gene- 
ral to  take  advantage  of  the  firft  glow :  after- 
wards calmly  to  corrca:  each  book  by  the  ori- 
ginal ;  then  to  compare  it  with  other  tranOa- 
tions ;  and  laftly  to  give  it  a  reading  for  the  fake 
of  the  yerfification  only  +. 

By  the  tiranflation  of  the  Iliad*  which  was 
publifhed  for  his  own  benefit*  he  Acquired  a  con- 
fiderable  fortune,  the  fubfcription  being  fo  large 
that  it  amounted^  as  it  is  faid*  to  no  lefs  than 
6000/.  and  ou^  author  afterwards  fold  it  to 
Lintot'for  is6o/.  in  money,   befides  all  tbc 

"  books 


ing  written  in  the  envelopes  of  letters  ;  which  oqcaTiaaci 
Swifi't  calling  him — Peftr-fparing  Popt', 

X  The  foul  copy  of  the  Ilivl  was  full  of  coircdions,  and 
our  luchor  was  of  opinicin  that  thoTe  parts  read  btd,  whicl^ 
had  been  -moft  blotted  :  The  foul  copy  of  the  Odyfley  was 
hot  fo  full  of  obliterations,  Which  Ibews  that  he  had  by  that 
time  attained  greater  readinefs  and  coirednefs.' 

*  The  projcft  for  the  tranllation  of  Homer's  Iliad  bein^ 
beconae  a  matter  of  great  expcdadon,  the  bookrellers  dtl 
put  in  for  tW  prize :  but,  as  the  poet  fayS,  on  anpthtr  ccca- 
lion,  thoujh  with  an  eye  to  this,  for  he  toved  to  turn  wtuc 
was  ridiculous  in  his  own  adventures  into  ridicute* 

The  lofty  Lintot  in  the  circle  rofe, 

'*  T^iis  prir*  is  mine'j  who  tempt  it,ai^  my  foes," 

[.intot  had  then  no  foundation  for  hii  bjimtfi  :  and  fan  that 
accoun^i  perhaps,  wat  tempted  to  bid  moft-  The  terms  ho 
oiiercd  Mr.  Pope  were  fo  advantageous,  that  all  the  befita- 
tibn  he  had  to  accepting  them,  was  from  the  apprebenCon 

ivt 
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books  for  his  fubfcribcrs,  is  well  as  thofe  he 
inteoded  for  prefents  f.  . 

Never  wa»  a  more  genera!  encouragement 
given  to  any  literary  undertaking,  nor  was  any 
tranflation  ever  executed  with  more  art,  or  that 
abounded  with  fo  much  poetic  fire  J.     Men  pf 

alt 


be  bad  that  the  xAair  would  ruin  the  b'ookreller :  and  there- 
fore, u  he  told  an  intimate  friend,  he  honeftly,  and  pru> 
(Gently  too,  endeavoured  to  diffuade  Lintot  from  thinking 
any  more  of  the  matter.  But  the  lofty  Lintot  was  not  to  be 
lb  iotimid  a  led.  He  made  the  bargain  and  his  forti-iie  toge- 
ther. The  foccefs  of  the  work  was  fo  great,  that  the  boolc- 
klkt  was  enriched  at  once :  he  purchased  conliderably,  and 
vu  nude  high  iberiff' of  the  county  where  his  eflaies  lay, 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  all  the  materials  for 
ihe  Life  of  Homer,  which  was  penned  by  Dean  Parnelle, 
Mrecollcaed  and  clafled  by  Mr.  Pops.  The  compofition 
i'ftiff,  and  was  much  more  fo,  the  correction  having  coft 
Mr.  Pope  more  trouble  than  if  he  had  wrote  it  originally. 

t  la  the  laft  edition  hehimfelf  gave  of  the  translated  Iliad, 
Iheprefcnt  Bifhop  of  Glouccfter,  at  his  defire,  revifed  and 
correfled  the  Preface,  and  the  EiFay  on  Homer,  as  they  now 
fi'nd.  This  defire  is  intimated  in  ihc  following  letter, 
"■herein  Mr.  Pope,  after  cxpreffmg  the  warrrcft  Wifbes  bj 
fove  his  learned  and  valuable  friend,  continues  thus — 

"  But  I  live  in  a  time  when  benefits  are  not  In  the  power 
"  of  an  honcft  man  to  bcftow  j  nor  ind*cd  of  an  honeil  m:in 
"  to  receive,  confidering  on  what  terms  they  arc  generally 
"  lobe  had.  It  is  ceitain  you  have  a  full  right  to  nny  I  could 
"do  you,  who  not  only  monthly,  but  weekly,  of  late,  have 
"loaded  me  with  favours  of  that  kind,  which  arc  mofl: 
"acceptable  to  veteran  authors;  thofe  garlands  which  a^ 
*'  commcnuior  wcsves  to  hang  about  his  fott,  ,and  which 
N  4,  '*'  aie 
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fXi  ranlcs  and  pard«B<united  m  .thejf  zeal. to  pco* 
niote  it,  thoaghrat, the  iante  tu)u>  it  niilft  opi  be 

coQoealed  that  Come  fecrec  and  iayidious^tteapCf 
ly^re  made  to  deurad  from  oyr  auLhor's  mitii 
1^  the  pub%  opinion. 

.:  h  muft  give  pain  to  every  reader  who  is.» 
friend  to  literature,  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Addifon 
on  this  occafion  was  capable  of  To  much  vtcan 
jealoufy,  as  to  defcend  to  the  bafeftaytsof  rival- 
ihip,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  rifing  faq^-  of 
our  author,  with  whom  he  aflbciated  (u  t^qns 
of  friendlhip  and  refpedt;  andwho  had  long 
freaTed  him  with  uncommon  xegnxd. 

Our  author's  friendfhip  with  Mr.  Addiion 
commenced  in  1713,  Mr.  Pope  ufed  to  fay  that 
he  liked  him  df  bon  coeury  as  well  a»  he  liked 
any  man,  and  was  very  fond  of  his  convcria- 
tion.  In  fhort,  their  friendfhip  was  cultivated 
on  both  fides  with  all  the  marks  of  mutual  efteem 
and  affcftion,  and  with  a  conftant  intercourfe 
of  good  offices.    Thus,  when  the  tranflation  of 


<  arc  flowers  both  of  his  own  githenng  ind  plzotii^  tooj 
•  not  blofflbms  (pringing  from  the  dry  author. 

*'  It  is  very  unrearonable  arter  this,  to.givc  ypn  »  ftoqnd 
trouble  in  revifiiig  the  Effaj  on  Homer.  But  I  loplt  ujkki 
yOK  as  011'.^  fworn  to  fufFer  no  errors  in  m^  :  afid  though 
ihe  coipinon  way  with  a  commcntstqr  be  to  Kn£t  them 
iiiiQ  hcjutie^,  the  bell  office  of  a  critic  is  to  corre^  and 

<  amciid  them.  Theie  being  a  new  edition  coming  out  of 
Humtr,  I  would  wiUiiiily  render  it  a  little  lefs  defec- 
tive, 9r)d  the  bobklcilcr  will  not  allowme  time  cvdefo 

'  roylclt."         '     ■'  '    ■,  

4  the 
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the  Bkd  was  on  foot,  which  was  beguh  id 
17*3,  Mr.  Addifon  expreffed  the  higheft  *  ex- 
p^dons  from  it,  and  when  firlt  publiihed  not 
ooly  recommended  it  to  the  public  f ,  but  joined 
with  the  Tories  in  promoting  the  fubfcription, 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  as  has  been  intimated^ 
lie  advifed  Mr.  Pope  not  to  be  content  with 
the  applaufe  of  one  half  of  the  nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Pope  made  his  friend's  interefl; 
his  (*m,  and  when  Dennis  fo  brutally  attacked 
the  tnigedy  of  Gato,  he  wrote  the  pece  intitledi 
"  A  narrative  of  his  madtte/s." 


*  Tbt  expc&ation  he  formed  will  beft  appear  front  bii 
own  words,  in  hi*  lener  to  Mr.  PoP£ ;  fpeaking  of  tbu 
ttanflition,  he  fays 

*'  The  work  yot|  jnention  will,  I  dare  fay,  very  fuffici* 
"  cntly  recommend  itlelf  when  your  name  appears  with  the 
"propofals  :  and  if  you  tbin|t  I  can  any  way  contribute  tq 
"  the  forwarding  of  them,  you  cannot  lay  a  greater  obliga- 
**tioftoii  me  ebon  by  employing  me  in  fiu^an  office.  As  I 
*'  have  aa  ambition  of  having  it  knovrn  that  you  are  mf 
"  Friendj  I  {hall  be  very  proud  of  ffacwing  ic  by  this  or  any 
"  other  inftance.  I  quedion  not  but  your  tranllation  will 
"  c^uicb  our  tongue,  and  do  honour  to  our  country." 

i  In  the  Freehcdder,  he '  recommends  the  tranltation  in 
the  following  warm  terms  ; 

**  When  I  confltkr  myfclf  as  a  Britljh  Pritha!der,  t  am  in 
•'a  panicular  manner  pleafcd  wiih  the  labours  of  thnfe 
"  who  have  improved  our  language  with  the  iranflation  «f  old 
"  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  illiterate  among  our 
"countrymen  may  learn  to  judge  from  Dryitn'j  Firgil  of 
"  the  moil  perfe^  epic  ;  and  thotc  parts  of  Htmrr^  whicli 
"  have  been  already  publifiicd  by  Mr.  Pipi-,  give  us  reafon 
"to  think  that  the  Iliad  will  appear  in  £ngtiib»  with  as  little 
"  difidvantage  to  that  immortal  poem." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pope  Hfcewife,  from  time  to  time,  com" 
municated  to  Mr.  Addifon  the  progrefs  he  made 
in  his  tranflation,  and  the  difficulties  which 
attended  it>  particularly  in  a  letter  to  tHat  friend, 
dated  30th  Jan.  17 13-14,  wherein  among  other 
things,  he  jocularly  complains  of  the  envious 
ireports  which  were  propagated  to  his  prejudice. 

**  Some  have  faid  I  am  not  a  maftcr  in  the 
**  Greek,  who  are  either  fo  themfelves,  or  are 
**  not :  if  they  are  not,  they  cannot  tell  j  and 
"  if  they  are,  they  cannot  without  having  a- 
**  techized  me  t-" 

■  In  this  ftate  of  reciprocal  amity  they  con- 
tinued, .  till  Mr.  Pope's  growing  reputation,  and 
fuperior  genius  in  poetry,  excited  uneafy  fen- 
timents  in  his  friend  ;  and  then  it  was  that  he 
encouraged  Phillips,  and  others,  in  their  cla- 
mours againft  him  as  a  Tory  and  Jacobite,  who 
had  even  aflifted  in  writing  the  Examners ;  and, 
under  an  affefted  care  for  the  government,  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal,  even  from  himfelf,  the 
real  ground  of  his  diftruft.  But  from  the  in- 
juftice  offuch  an  infinuation,  the  late  colleSion 
of  Swift's  Letters  is  fufficient  to  acquit  Mr. 
Pope.  In  truth,  fo  extremely  cautious  was  he 
pot  to  engage  in  any  political  contefts,  that 
though  Sir    Richard   Steele   had   engaged  his 


f  Several  have  fincc  endeavoured  to  propagate  this  envtoaj 
flindcr  ir  a  fairer  v?ay,  hy  criticifiag  various  paffagcs  of  the 
tmnJIation  ;  hut  ftill  their  attempis  have  been  attended  with 
the  fame  impotcncy  of  malice  or  folly. 

■    friendlj" 
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fiimdl^  affiftaace  in  a  periodical  paper  called  the 
Guardian^  yet  he  difcontinued  all  correfpondence 
of  that  Idad,  on  Sir  Richard's  giving  a  poUucal 
lum  to  thofe  papers. 

'  But  Mr.  Addifon's  jealoufy  foon  broke  out 
more  dire<aiy,  and  difcovered  itfelf  firft  to  Mr. 
Pope,  and  not  long  after  to  all  the  world.  The 
draimfUnce  which  firft  opened  Mr.  Pope's  eyet 
with  regard  to  his  friend's  charaSer,  was  his 
diSiiading  him  ftrongly  againft  adding  his  ma^ 
chinery  to  the  Rape  of  the  Locky  which  Mr. 
Pope  had  no  fooner  refolved  upon,  than  he 
coQununicated  his  fcheme  to  Mr.  Addifon*  not 
d(Hibting  but  that  he  would  be  pleafed  with  the 
UI^>^oTement.  He  experienced  the  mortifica- 
tion neverthelefs,  of  finding  his '  friend  receive 
it  coldly,  aiTuring  him  in  a  ftrain  of  artfiiL 
adulation,  that  the  poem,  in  its  original  ftate, 
was  a  delicious  little  thing,  and  as  he  exprefled 
it,  Merum  Sal.  As  it  was  apparent  that  hig 
obje(^on  to  fo  noble  a  piece  of  invention,  could 
not  be  the  refult  of  his  judgment,  Mr.  Popk^ 
not  withojAt  rea£>nt  began  to  entertain  fufpicions 
of  his  fincerity. 

Itwas  not  long  before  thefe  fufpicions  were  cor- 
firmed ;  for  foon  after  this  a  tranflation  of  the  firft 
book  of  the  Iliad,  appeared  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Tickell ;  which  coming  out  at  a  critical  juncture,  . 
when  it  was  publicly  known  that  Mr.  Pope  wa^ 
engaged  on  the  lame  fubjcft,  and  bearing  the  name 
of  a  dependant  of  Mr.  Addifon's,  made  our  au- 
i^or  more  than  fufpeft  him  to  be  privy  to  this 
'       ■■■'-'■■.  unge- 
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ungenerous  attempt :  and  after  a  diligent  iis 
quiry,  and  laying  many  concurring  circum- 
nances  together,  he  was  fully  convinced,  that 
it  was  not  only  publiflicd  with  Mr.  Addifon's 
participation,  but  was  in  truth  his  own  perfor- 
mance *.  Not  content  with  this  bafe  and  in- 
vidious attempt,  to  fupplant  his  friend  in  the 
public  efteem,  he  privately  made  ufe  of  all  the 

'  attention  and  deference  which  was  paid  to  hira- 
felf,  as  a  man  of  critical  learning,  to  depredate 
Mr.  Pope's  traoflation;  and  did  notfcrupleto 
4eclare,  as  Sir  Richard  Steele  told  Sir  Samuel 
Garth,  that  Mr.TickcU's  (that  is,  his  own)  was 

'  the  beft   that  had  ever  been  done  in  any  lan- 
guage.   He  would  fometimes  likewife  fay  coolly,  : 
that  both  translations  were  well  done,  but  Oai  \ 
Tickell's  had  more  of  Homer, 

Mr."  Pope,  in  his  firft  refentment  of  fuch 
ufage,  was  refolved  to  expofe  this  envious  ri- 
■val's  verfion,  in  a  fevere  critique  upon  it.  "Hie 
copy  he  had  marked  for  this  purpofe  now  lies 
before  me  j  in  the  margin  of  wJiich,  the  feverai 
faults  in  tranflafion,  language,  and  numbers, 
are  clafled  under  their  proper  heads.  Thegrow- 
ing  fplendor  however  of  his  own  works,  ib 
foon  e:Iipfed  the  faint  efforts  of  this  invidious 


■  ■•  Sir  Richard  Sfwle,  in  his  ninth  edition  of  the  Drum- 
mer f  which  Tickell  had  omitted  lo  infcrt  amongd  Addifon's 
\«orks)  in  a  long  epiftlc  to  Congrevc,  aJBmx  very  intelli- 
giMy,  that  Adilii^cm,  and  not  Tickell,  was  the  tranflatorof 
theiitftboolcof  ihe  Had,  to  which  the  latter  hadftitfe 
naise,  -    ■■ 

', :  ' '    '  compe- 
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RHSpetition,  that  he  declined  all  thoughts  of 
»poiiag  its  weaknefs  and  malignity ;  andi  with 
more  becoming  dignity,  left  it  to  the  judgment 
and  juftice  of  the  public,  who  did  not  fail  tq 
treat  it  with  the  neglei^  it  deferved,  and  it  haft 
loQg  fince  been  coniigned  to  oblivion  *. 

Mr.  Pope  however,  who  was  naturally  irri- 
table, could  not  avoid  being  very  fenfibly  afFe&T 


•  Dr.  Parnelle,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Pope,  ex- 
prtHcs  his  lentiments,  with  itfptSk  to  this  rival  traiillstioir, 
with  great  freedom. 

"  1  hive  Teen  the  firil  booli;  of  Homer,  which  came  out  at 
"  1  time  when  it  could  not  but  appear  a  kind  of  fetting  up 
"  agaioft  you.  My  opinion  is,  that  you  ma^,  if  you  pleaTe, 
"  give  them  thanlu  who  writ  it.  Neither  the  numbers  Dor 
"  the  fpirit  have  an  e<)ual  maflcry  with  yours  j  hut  what  fur- 
**  prizes  me  more  is,  that  a  fcholar  being  concerned,  there 
"  fliould  happen  to  be  fome  miftalces  in  the 'author's  fenfe  f 
"  fuch  as  putting  the  Ii;rht  of  Patlu's  eyea  into  the  cyu  oif 
"  Adiilles,  making  the  taunt  of  Achilles  to  Agiamenuion* 
"(ihai  he  Ihould  have  fpoils  when  Troy  (bould  be  taken) 
"  10  be  a  cool  and  fcrious  propofal :  the  tranflacing  what  you 
"  call  t^haun  by  the  word  e^als,  and  fo  leaving  water  out 
*' of  the  rite  of  luftration,  &c." 

Dr.  Berkeley  likewife.  Dean  of  Londonderry,  bears 
tet^mony  to  the  fuperior  merit  of  our  author's  tranflation,  in 
(he  following  pafliige : 

** -Someday  ago,  three  or  four  gentlemen,  and  my- 

*'  fdf,  exening  that  right  which  all  readers  pretend  to  over 
"authors,  fate  in  judgment  upon  the  two  new  tranilatv^ns  of 
"  the  firA  Siad.  Without  partiality  to  my  country-meo,  t 
"  aDiire  you,  they  all  gave  the  prefcreoce  where  it  was  due  v 
"  being  unanimouny  of  opinion,  that  yours  was  equally  ju»- 

"  to  the  fenfc  with  Mr 's,  and  without  compaiifon, 

"  more  eafy,  more  poetical,  and  more  fublime." 

ed 
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ed  by  Mr.  Addifon^s  dark  and  iafidioiu  beha^ 
Tiour:  and  their  common  friends  were  very 
ibUcitous  to  reconcile 'them  under  this  mifuada- 
ftanding.  Mr.  Jervas  *  in  particular,  acquainted 
our  author  that  in  a  conTcrfation  he  bAd  held 
with  Mr.  Addifon,  the  latter  exprefied  the  higheft 
profeffions  of  friendfliip  for  Mr.  Pope,  and 
aflfured  Mr.  Jervas*  that  notwithfbmding  many 
infinuations  were  fpread  to  keep  them  at  TariancCi 
it  fiiould  not  be  his  fault,  if  there  was  iwt  the 
beft  underftanding  and  intelligence  between 
them. 

To  this  aOurance,  Mr,  Pope  replied  with  an 
amiable  and  forgiving  temper,  that  Mr.  Addi- 
fon  was  fure  of  his  refpeds  at  all  times,  and  of 
his  real  friendihip,  whenever  he  ihould  think  fit 
to  know  him  for  what  he  was. 


•  There  appears  to  have  been  a  very  great  friendftip  be- 
tween this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Pope,  which  fublified  with- 
out intcTniption,  till  the  death  of  the  former,  who,  tn  hii 
will,  {hewed  his  afFc^ionate  remembrance  of  our  authw,  ai 
ve  learn'  from  a  letter  be  addieflied  to  Mr.  Bethel,  where  h: 

"  A  teflimony  of  (riendfliip  and  good  opinion  has  been 
•'  left  me  by  an  old  friend,  from  whom  I  had  not  the  leaft 
"  imagination  of  fuch  a  thing,  Mr.  Jervas ;  but  it  ultes  no 
**  ef^ed  unlefs  I  out'li've  his  widow,  which  is  not  very  likely : 
*'  however,  I  think  him  abfolutely  in  the  right  in  giving 
*'  nothing  from  her,  to  whom  he  owed  almoft  every  thing; 
**  and  the  Turn  is  coufiderable,  viz.  a  thiufimJ  peuaat.  Itii 
**  the  firft  legacy  I  ever  had,  and  I  hope  X  Iball  never  have 
**  another  at  the  expcncc  of  any  man')  life,  who  wouli 
*'  think  fo  kindly  of  mc." 

6  Some 
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Some  time  after  this  converfation,  our  author 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Addifon ;  at  the 
particular  defire  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  was 
prefent,  as  was  likewife  Mr.  Gay.  Sir  Richard 
took  pains  to  a>nciliate  them,  but  Mr.  Addifon's 
diftant  referre  and  UQbecoming  behaviour  ren- 
dered a  reconciliation  impra^cable.  So.&r 
frotn  fhewing  the  difpofttion  he  profetTed  to  Mr. 
Jervas,  he  rather  betrayed  an  inclination  to 
widen  the  breach,  and  gave  ofFencc  by  many 
taunting  and  depreciating  expreflions,  which 
were  uttered  with  fijch  an  afFedled  calmnefs  of 
temper,  as  perhaps  they  only  can  ccHQinand, 
who  never  glowed  with  the  warmth  of  generou» 
feelings.  Mr. "Pope  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  all  the  fenfibility  and  indignant  fpirit  o£  a 
delicate  and  noble  mind»  did  not  fail  to  retinit 
fuch  indecent  and  offenfive  treatment,  with  the 
fcvctity  it  deferved  :  till  at  length  the  difputc 
ran  fo  high,  that  they  parted  without  any  cere- 
mony on  either  fide,  and  Mr.  Pope,  while  be 
was  yet  warm  with  the  provocation  he  had  re- 
ceived, wrote  thofe  celebrated  lines,  in  which 
he  has  fo  inimitably  drawn  Mr.  Addifon^s  cba- 
ra£ltr*. 

About 


•  The  flrokes  of  this  cbaraAtr  ire  fo  biehljr  ^njflied,  that 
the  reader,  1  am  peifuaded,  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  the 
following  tranfcript. 

After  fpeaking  of  the  wretcheJ  poctafters  of  tbe  times,  h» 
thus  break*  forth—— 


,  f*  Peace 
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About  this  time,  Mr.  Addifon's  fon-in-kw, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  told  Mr.  Pope  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  think  of  continuing  upon  good 
terms  with  a  man  fo  naturally  jealous  as  Mr. 
Addifon,  who  was  hurt  by  Mr.  Pope's  excelling 
talents  in  poetry ;  and  that  to  fudi  a  d^ree» 
that  he  had  fecretly  encouraged  Gildon  to  write 
fometfaing  concerning  Wycherley,  in  which  he 
had  taken  occafion  to  abufe  our  author  and  his 
£unily  in  a  virulent  manner :  and  that  Mr.  Ad- 
dilbn  had  adlually  paid  this  bafe  inilrument  of 


**  Peace  to  all  fuch  !  but  were  there  one  vhofe  fires 
**  True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inf{Hres  [ 
**  Bleft  with  dich  talent  and  each  art  to  pleafe, 
"  And  born  to  write,  convcrfc,  and  live  with  eafe  r 
"  Should  fuch  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
**  Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  rival  near  the  throne, 
**  View  him  with  fcornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
**  And  batB  for  arts,  that  caus'd  hitnfclf  to  rile  ; 
**  Damn  with  faint  praife,  alTent  with  civil  leer, 
■*  And,  wtdiout  fnecring,  teach  the  reft  to  fnecr  j 
**  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  ftrike, 
**  Juft  hint  a  fault,  and  bcrttatc  dillike ; 
**  Alike  leTerv'd  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
**  A  tim'rous  foe,  and  a  fufpicious  friend ; 
«•  Dreading  e/n  fools,  by  flatterers  befieg'd, 
**  And  fo  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  oblig'd  j 
"  Like  Cato,  give  his  little  fcnate  laws, 
"  And  fit  attentive  to  his  own  applaufe ; 
•«  While  wits  and  templars  ev'ry  lenience  raile, 
•'  And  wonder  with  a  fooIiOi  face  of  praife— 
**  Who  but  muft  laugh,  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
**  Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atiicus  were  be  t" 

Atterbury  fo  well  undertlood  the  force  of  thefelines,  that, 

ia  (»ie  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Poj>£,  he  fays *■*  Since  you 

**  now  know  where  yoyr  ftrength  lies,  I  hope  you  will  not 
**  fuScT  that  talent  to  lie  unemfloycd," 

defama- 
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defamaticni,  the  fum  often  goineas  as  the  wages 
of  his  fcurrility. 

Such  an  affurance  of  Mr.  Addifon's  treachery 
increafed  his  indignation,  but  ftlll  he  preferved 
a  dignity  in  his  refentment,  which,  while  it  did 
honour  to  liimfelf,  muft  have  added  to  th£  mor- 
tification of  his  confcicus  riTai.  The  Tcry  next 
day,  he  wrote  Mr.  Addifon  a  letter,  wherein  he 
acquainted  him  that  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the 
illiberality  of  his  behaTiour  towards  him,  which, 
however,  he  fcomed  to  imitate.-  That, -ttr  the 
contrary,  he  would  openly,  and  to  his  face  tfen- 
fure  fuch  failings  in  him  a^  he  judged  reprehen- 
fible ;  and  that  he  would  at  the  fame  time  do 
public  juftice  to  his  merits.  He  added,  that  as 
a  proof  of  this  difpoCition  ttiwards  him,  he  had 
fcnt  him  the  inclofed ;  which  was  the  Cha- 
racter above  fpoken  of,  long  after  publifhed, 
by  Mr.  Pope,  6rft,  feparately,  and  i^terwards 
inferted  in  the  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  this  was  not  till  it 
had  been  |»inted  by  Curl  and  the  Journalifts 
of  thofe  times  *;  and  this  juft  and  manly  rebufce 
conveyed  in  fo  open  and  fpirited  a  manner,* pro- 
duced a  very  good  efFc<ft ;  for  Mr.  Addifon  from 
this  time  to  his  death,  which  happened  about 
three  years  after*  always  treated  Mr.  Pope 
with  civility,  and,  as  he  believed,  withjuftice. 

•  The  falfchcod  propagated  in  Mill's  Journal,  that  this 
Charafler  was  written  after  Mr.  Addlfin's  death,  is  fully  re- 
futed in  the  TeftiiAOMes  pccfiiced  to  the  Dunciadi 

O  Brides 
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Befidcs  this  covert  attact  from  Mr.  Addifon, 
■which  was  moft  formidable,  feveral  other  invi- 
dious attempts  were  openly  made  to  decry  the 
merit  of  this  tranllation.  Dennis,  Gildon, 
Welfted,  Theobalds,  &c.  rofe  up  againft  the  ■ 
tranflator  in  all  the  r<nc^e  of*  criticifm.  Thefirft 
wiote  againft  him  exprefly :  and  Theobalds, 
after  having  j^iven  the  trifnflation  the  higheft, 
charaifler  in  the  Civfir,  afterwards  thought  proper, 
in  his  Eff'iiy  on  the  Art  of  Jinking  in  Reputation-, ' 
to  'ithdraw  the  encomiums  he  had  palTed  on  it/ 
and  to  turn  his  pancgyrick  into  cenfure.  But  I 
candour  and  conlirtence  are  not  among  the  attri-  ^ 
butesof  envy  and  malevolence. 

Confcious  however,"  as  it  ftiould  feem,  that 
their  fmgle  efforts  were  too  weak  to  che<i  our 
author's  rifing  fame,  feveral  of  them  joined 
their  forces,  and  their  united  malice  at  length 
produced  a  wretched  piece  of  criticifm  called  the 

POPIAD/ 

Thefe  combined  critics  endeavoured  to  pick 
out  what  they  called  faults,  but  in  moft  inftances 
they  only  expofed  their  want  of  learning,  tafte, 
and  judgment ;  and  their  works,  with  them- 
felves,  had  been  long  ago  configned  to  oblivion, 
had  not  our  poet  .taken  a  pride  to  coWtQ.  them  as 
they  rofe  aloft  in  thin  clouds  of  nonfenfe,  as  it' 
to  recognize  the  place  of  their  birth  in  the  moon. 
Thefe  he  bound  up  in  Volumes  of  all  fizes 
Twelves,  Oftavos,  Quartos  and  Folios,  to  which 

he  has  prefixed  this  motto  from  Job Behold 

my  defire  is  that  mine  adverfary  had  written  a 
.  hoL 
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hook.     Surely   I  ivotild  take  it  Upon  my  Jiioulder^ 
and  bind  it  as  a  croivn  to  me,     C.  3 1.  ver.  35  .* 

Mr.  Pope  very  wifely  declined  vindicating 
his  writings  from  fuch  trivial  and  infignificant 
objedlions ;  he  treated  them  with  a  becoming 
and  contemptuous  filence.  It  muft  not  be  for- 
gotten however,  that  our  author  was  ib  unfor'- 
tunate  to  incur  the  refentment  of  one,  whofe 
fex  and  learning  claimed  a  different  treatment. 
Mr.  Pope  having occafion  in  his  preface,  to  fpeak 
of  Madame  Dacier,  he  did  not,  it  feems,  men- 
tion her  with  that  diftin£lion,  which  fhe  thought 
due  to  her  merit,  and  in  truth,  though  Mr. 
Pope  refpefted  the  lady's  learning  very  much, 
yet  he  did  not,  as  appears  by  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  think  quite  fo  ■ 
highly  of  it  as  the  French  did ;  cfteeming  it  great 
complaifance  in  that  poUte  nation,  to  allow  her 
to  be  a  critic  of  equal  rank  with  her  hufband  "f. 

This 


*  As  thefe  libellers  were  mo(l)y  anonymous,  he  has  tq 
each  tibel  written  the  name  of  the  compofer,  with  occafional 
remarks.  This  portentous  colleflion  is  flill  in  beine;.  And 
if  any  public  library  or  inufeum,  whofe  fcarch  is  afier  curi- 
ofities,  be  defirous  of  enriching  their  common  treafure  with 
it,  it  will  be  freely  at  the  fervice  of  that  which  alts  firft.  Jt 
will  give  light  to  fome  parts  of  the  Dunciad,  wliofe  heroes 
are  unworthy  of  any  light  but  their  own. 

t  After  pointing  out  fome  inftances  of  the  Lady's  want  of 

critical  flcii!,  Mr.  Pope  adds  very  politely—"  Your  Grace" 

"  will  believe  me,  that  I  did  not  fearch  to  find  dcfefls  in  a  . 

•'  Lady  i  wy  employment  upon  the  Iliad  forced  me  to  fee 

O  a  "  them  i 
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This  learned  lady,  piqued  at  the  difreganl 
with  which  £he  thought  herfelf  treated,  took 
occafion,  with  great  affeftation  of  temper,  to 
objeQ:  to  fomc  of  Mr.  Pope's  fentiments  re- 
fpefting  Homer,  and  likewife  to  defend  herfelf 
againfl  a  criticifm  which  he  made  on  a  paiTage 
in  her  preface,  where  fhe  gives  antient  manners 
the  preference  above  modern. 

But  notwithflanding  fhe  endeavoured  to  hide, 
even  from  heirfelf,  the  true  motives  of  her  cn- 
ticifm,  yet  they  tranfpired,  and  flowed  irom 
her  pen  involuntarily  in  the  following  con- 
feffion. 

**  I  own,"  faid  (he,  '*  I  did  not  expcGt  to  find 
"  myfelf  attacked  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  a  preface 
**  wherein  I  might  have  expelled  fome  fmall  l^e* 
*'  of  acknowledginent-,  or  at  leaft  fome  Jli^^ 
*^  approbation." 

In  truth,  Mr.  Pope  does  not  appear  to  have 
behaved  with  that  polite  and  generous  attention 
towards  this  fair  critic,  which  her  fex  and  merit 
demanded  :  more  efpecially  as  he  confeffcd  to 
have  received  great  helps  from  her. 


>'  them  i  yet  I  have  had  To  much  of  the  French 
w  fancc  as  to  conceal  her  thefts  j  for  wherever  I  hi»e  found 
"  her  notCito  be  wholly  another's  (which  is  the  cafe  of  6«W 
"  hundreds)  I  have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  with- 
*•  out  obferving  upon  it.  If  Madaoi  Dacier  has  fcen  mK 
"obfervations,  fliewill  befenfible  of  thiscondud,  but 
'*  cffei^  it  may  have  upon  a  Lady,  I  will  not  aafwer." 

Hi 
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He  afterwards,  however,  made  all  the  amends 
in  his  power.  He  wrote  to  her  a  very  genteel 
and  obliging  letter,  wherein  he  exprefled  his 
concern  at  having  penned  any  thing  to  difpleafe 
h  excellent  a  genius :  and  ihe,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  aa  amiable  franknefs,  protefled  to 
ioTgct  ail  that  had  pafled :  ib  that  thefe  two 
great  admirers  and  tranflators  of  Homer,  ever 
after  maintamed  towards  each  other  the  moft 
perfed  appearance  of  efleem  and  regard. 

Having  not  only  increafed  his  fame,  but 
cftabliQied  his  fortune  by  this  tranflation,  he 
found  himielf  in  a  fituation  to  draw  nearer  the  . 
capital,  and  live  more  among  his  friends.  With 
this  view,  having  fold  the  little  eftate  at  Binfield, 
he  purchafed  a  houfe  at'  Twickenham,  whither 
he  removed,  with  his  father  and  mother,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year  1715. 

This  our  author  calls  one  of  the  grand  seras 
of  his  life,  and  he  took  great  delight  in  im- 
proving this  new  fituation.  The  genius  he  dif- 
played  in  thefe  improvements  was  fo  elegant, 
that  his  feat  became  ths  refort  of  all  perfons  of 
tafte  and  curiofiiy.  One  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  this  agreeable  retreat,  was  the  grotto,  the 
improvements  of  which,  as  his  friend  and  editor 
aflures  us,  was  one  of  the  favourite  amufements 
of  his  declining  years ;  fo  that  not  long  before 
his  death,  by  enlarging  and  encreafing  it  with  a 
vaft  number  of  ores  and  minerals  of  the  richeft 
and  rareft  kinds,  he  made  it  one  of  the  moll 
elegant  and  romantic  retirements  :  and  in  the 
'    ^  O  3  difpo- 
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difpofition  of  thefe  materials,  the  beauty  of  hjs 
poetic  genius  appears  to  as  much  advantage,  as 
in  any  of  his  beft  contrived  poems. 

Towards  the  beautifying  of  his  gardens  and 
grotto,  our  author  was  affifted  by  prefents  of 
various  kinds,  from  fevcral  of  his  friends,  pro- 
cured from  the  various  quarters  of  the  globe. 

■Even  his  late  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(father  of  our  prefent  fovereign)  who  was  always 
amiably  difpofed  to  do  honour  to  the  deferving, 
condefccnded  to  contribute  towards  embellifliing 
our  author's  retreat,  as  we  learn  by  the  follow- 
ing letter.  ! 

"  Dear  Sir,  ; 

"  Since  my  laft,  I  have  received  his  Royal  ' 
"  Ilighnefs's  commands  to  let  you  know  that 
"  he  has  a  mind  to  prefent  you  with  fome  urns 
"  or  vafcs  for  your  garden,  and  defires  you 
*'  would  write  me  word  what  number  and  fize 
"  will  fuit  you  beft.  You  may  have  fix  fma!I 
**  ones  for  your  Laurel  Circus,  or  two  large  ones 
*'  to  terminate  points,  as  you  like  beft.     He 

*'  wants  to  have  your  anfwer  foon. Adieu, 

*'  nry  dearcft  friend. 

;*  Yours  moft  afFedionately, 

**  G.  Lyttelton." 
But, 

n,o,t,7=^-inGo()t^lc 
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But,  notwithftanding  our  author  took  fuch 
delight  in  thefe  improvements,  his  judgment 
taught  him  to  regard  them  with  a  true  philofo- 
frfiic  eye.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Allen, 
(peaking  of  his  gardens  and  grotto,  he  lays — 

"  I  am  at  a  full  ftop  at  prefent,  for  a  reafon 
"  that  h^  put  many  a  man  to  a  full  ftop,  the 
"  having  no  more  ftock  to  fpend ;  for  till  I  can 
"  procure  more  materials  from  the  mines,  and 
"  from  the  quarries,  my  mine-adventure 

"  (like  the  adventure  of  the  bear  and  fiddle) 
"  Muft  end,  and  break  off  in  the  middle^ 

''  However,  it  is  fome  fatisfa£tion,  that  as  far 
"  as  I  have  gone,  I  am  content ;  and  that  is  all 
"  a  mortal  man  can  expe<S  :  for  no  man  finifties 
"  any  view  he  has,  or  any  fcheme  he  projedfcs* 
"  but  by  halves — — 

"  And  life  itfelf  can  nothing  more  fupply 
"  Then  juft  to  plan  our  projeds,  and  to  die. 

"  Thofe  men  indeed,  who  marry  and  fettle, 
"  undertake  for  more ;  they  undertake  for  future 
ages.  I  am  content  to  leave  nothing  but  my 
works  behind  me :  which  (whether  good  or 
evil)  will  follow  me,  as  St.  John  exprefles  it. 
As  to  my  mines  and  my  treafures,  they  muft 
go  together  to  Gfod  knows  who  !  A  fugar- 
baker  or  a  brewer  may  have  the.  houfe  and 
gardens,  and  a  booby,  that  chanced  to  be  my 
O  4  "  heir 
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"  heir  at  law,  the  other :   except  I  happen  to. 
*'  difperfe  it  to  the  poor  in  my  own  time  *.V 

In  another  letter  to  the  fame  gentleman,  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  improvementa,  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing philofophicaJ  refiedions : 

"  Indeed,  I  think  all  my  vanities  of  this 
"  fort  at  an  end  ;  and  I  will  excufe  them  to  the 
**  connoiffeurs,  by  fetting  over  my  door,  ia  con- 
"  clufion  of  them,  Parvtvn  parva  decent,  I 
*•  muft  charge  you  for  encouraging  fome  of 
*'  them,  and  others  of  my  friends  tor  encou- 
*'  raging  othera :  but  I  have  had  my  fhare  too 
*'  of  diicouragement  and  ccnfure  from  enemies ; 
**  neverthelefs,  upon  the  whole,  I  neither  repent 
*'  much  nor  am  very  proud,  but  tolerably  plcafed 
**  with  them  f." 

His 


•  Hia  ]^ear1y  charities  were  vrry  exfettfive,  ts  tfiepcfon 
to  whom  he  wrote  this  letter  well  knew  and  delighted  i*> 

aid. 

t  The  reader,  I  trufl,  will  not  be  dirpte^fed  with  ihe 
following  dcrcrtption  which  our  author  himlelf  gives  oH  ihii 
romantic  retreat,  long  before  it  received  (iic  Uft  anJ  prin- 
cipal improvemen  s. 

"  I  have,"  fays  he,  »•  pa(  the  )»fl  hand  to  my  work*  of 
•'  this  kind,  in  happily- finilhing  the  fubtcrranein  way  am) 
"  grotto  :  I  there  found  a  fp.ring  of  the  cl^f  arcft  water,  whith 
■'  f*I!s  in  a  perpetual  rill,  that  echoes  thiough  theca«ni 
'■  day  and  night.  Prom  the  river  Thames,  you  fee  through 
"  my  arch  up  a  walk  of  the  witdernefs,  to  a  kind  of  oftn 
**  temple,  wholly  compofcd  oflhcUs  in  the  ruQic  ounDcri 
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His  father  furvived  this  removal  only  two 
yean,  dying  fuddenly  at  the  age  of  feven^-fivc, 

after 


"  ind  friMB  ttut  diflance,  uqder  the  temple,  vou  look  down 
*'  thnmgb  a  iloping  arcide  of  treei,  and  ue  the  failt  on 
"  the  river  paffing  fuddenly  and  vanifliing,  aa  through  a 
"  pecfpedive  glafs.  When  you  fhut  the  doors  of  thia  grono, 
"  it  becomes  on  the  inftan',  from  a  luminous  room,  a  eaim- 
"  rj  tifiura  ;  on  the  walls  of  which  all  the  ohje^  of  the 
**  river,  bills,  woods,  and  boats,  are  fotming  a  moving 
"  pidure  in  their  vifible  radiations  :  and  when  you  have  a 
"  mind  to  light  it  up,  it  affords  you  a  very  diiS:rent  • 
"  fcene  ;  it  is  finilbed  with  flidis,  interfperfed  with  pieces 
"  of  looking- glafs  in  regular  forms ;  and  in  the  cieling  is  a 
"  Ibtof  the  fame  material,  at  which,  when  a  lamp  (of  an 
"  orbicular  figure  of  thin  alabailer}  is  hung  in  the  middle, 
*<  a  ihouland  pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are  receded  over  the 
**  place.  There  arc- connected  to  ttusgroito,  by  a  narrow 
"  pallage,  two  porches,  one  towards  the  river,  of  fmooth 
'*  flones  full  of  light,  and  open  ;  the  other  toward  the  gar- 
"  den  fliadowcd  with  trees,  rough  with  fliells,  flints,  and 
"  iioD-ore.  The  bottom  is  paved  with  fimple  pebble,  as  is 
**  dfo  tbe  adjoining  walk  up  the  wildernefs  to  the  temple, 
"  in  the  natural  »fte,  agreeing  not  ill  with  the  little  drip- 
"  ping  murmur,  and  the  aquatic  idea  of  the  whole  place. 
"  It  wants  nothing  to  complete  it  bat  a  gOf>d  ftatue  with  an 
**  infcription,  like  that  beautiful  antique  one  which  yon 
"  know  I  am  fo  fond  of: 

"  Hui'ui  nymfba  foci,  fieri  nific/Ha firttlSy 

"  Dtrmia,  dum  blondae  ftnitD  murmur  aquae. 
"  Pirct  mtumf  quifiuii  taagis  caw  mannirat  Jamnwn 

"  Rumj>ere  j  Jj  bibas.  Jive  lavare,  tau." 

"  Nymph  of  the  grot,  thcfe  facred  fprings  I  keep* 
"  And  to  the  murmurs  ot  tbele  waters  Qsep ; 
"  Ah,  rpare  my  flumbers,  gently  tread  the  cave ! 
'*  And  drink  in  ftlence,  or  in  filence  lave. 

"  Youll  think  I  have  been  very  poetical  in  tiua  delcrip* 
*'  tion,  but  it  is  pretty  near  the  truth." 

This    , 
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after  a  life  of  health,-  innocence  and  tranquiility. 
He  was  buried  at  Twickenham  by  his  fon,  whoie 
piety  erefted.  a  monument  to  his  memory. 


TbisIetterwaswriUenini7i5.»Heafterwarc]s,whei3itw)s 
fa  its  more  perfect  Bate,  wrotf  die  following  flioit  poem  upon  it. 

•'  Thou  who  Italt  ftop,  where  Thames'  tranllucent  wave 

"  Shines  a  broad  Mirror,  thro'  the  Ibadowy  Cave  ; 

,*'  Where  ling'ring  drops  from  min'ral  Roofs  diftit, 

•*  And  pointed  Crytiais  break  the  fparltling  Rill, 

.*'  UnpoliQi'd  Gcmms  no  ray  on  Pride  beftow, 

*•  And  latent  Metals  innocently  glow  : 

."  Approach.    Great  Nature  ftudiouily  behold  ! 

*'  And  eye  the  Minewi[hout  awiih  for  Gold. 

••Approach;    But  awful  !  Lo  !   th' j^gerian  Grott;, 

"where,  nobly- pen  five,  St.  John  fate  and  thought; 

"  Where  Britifh  fighs  from  dying  Wyndham  flole, 

*'  And  the  bright  flame  was*  fhoc  thru'  Marchmont's 

*'  Soul. 
"  Let  fuch,  fuch  only,  tread  this  facred  Floor, 
•'  Who  dare  to  love  their  Cotintry,  and  be  poor  •," 

Our  poet's  modcfty  is  very  confpicuous  in  thefe  noble 
verfes.  He  warns  an  awful  approach  to  his  groito,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reverence  due  tohisyr/Vni^F,  who  fate  and  thought 
there;  without  faying  one  word  of  himfelf.  But  what  ren- 
ders it  truly  awful,  is  its  having  been  the  feat  of  his  own 
ftudy  and  meditation,  which  will  aiFord  inllru^on  and  en- 
tertainment to  the  lateft  pollcrity. 


*  Thefe  verfes  were  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  likewife 
imitated  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Mr.  Dodfley  likewife  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  on  this  grotto, 
intitled  the  Cave  of  Pope,  a  prophefy.  Which  is  prefervni, 
with  other  fragmenis,  in  a  pamphlet,  called  a  Plan  of  Wr- 
Pope's  Garden,  as  it  was  left  at  his  Death,  with  a  Plan  anil 
perfpc^ive  View  of  the  Grotto,  alt  taken  by  J.  Sctle,  hii 
Gardener. 

Hi! 
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His  father*  however,  hefore  he  died,  enjoyed 
the  heartfelt  pleafure  of  feeing  his  fon  the  ob-r 
jed  of  public  admiration,  careffed  by  the  worthy, 
and  dreaded  by  the  worthlefs  ;  and  in  the  way 
of  making  a  genteel  fortune  by  the  moft  noble 
and  liberal  means,  the  exercife  of  his  intellec- 
tual endowments. 

Our  author's  good  fortune,  however,  did  not 
make  him  indolent;  for  in  the  year  1717,  dur- 
ii^  the  time  of  his  being  engaged  in  the  tninfla- 
tlon  of  Homer»  he  publifhed  a  colleiaion  of  all 
the  poetical  pieces  he  had  written  before ;  and 
in  the  year  1721,  he  gave  a  new  edition  of 
Shake/pear-,  which  has  been  faid  not  to  lAve 
aafwered  the  expe^tions  of  the  public. 

Neverthdcfs,  however  the  public  may  have 
been  extravagantly  fanguine  in  expedHng  more 
than  was  undertaken  or  intended,  or  within  the 
power  of  an  editor  to  perform  j  yet*  certain  it 
is,  that  this  edition  of  Mr.  Pope's  has  no  fmall 
fliare  of  merit. 

His  judgment  was  feen  in  doing  what  had 
never  been  done  before,  in  giving  the  text  from  - 
the  collated  copies  of  the  old  editions  of  the 
plays.  His  tafte^  in  marking  the  fineft  pafiages 
wirfi  inverted  commas  j  and  his  elegance.,  in 
banifhing  all  the  poet's  and  players'  ribaldry  and 
nonfenfe  from  the  text. 

The  fame  critics  who  fell  upon  this  edition  for 
being  too  fcanty,  fell  upon  his  friend's  edition 
(which  comprized  his)  for  being  too  full,  it  fup- 
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plyingwhat  was  wanting  in  the  otber,  hyexf/k-   I 
natory  notes  and  emendations  of  the  text 

The  early  editions  -wete  little  better  than  one    i 
great  heap  of  typographical  errors  ;  which  made 
Mr.  Pot? E,  who  firft  underftood  the  miferable coft-    i 
dition  of  his  author,  cry  out  in  the  words  c^  Virgil: 

**     ■■ Laniatum  corpore  tot* 

^  Deipbobum  vidiy  lacerum  crttdeliter  ora ; 
"  Ora  ntioiufque  ambait  papulataque  tempon 

"  raptii 
**  Auribuiy  et  truncal  inboiiefio  vulxere  MoretJ* 

Tnt  truth  ia,  that  Criticism  (which  tongi- 
nus  efteemcd  to  be  the  cnnfummation  of  hunun 
literature)  is  thought  to  be  the  eafy  talk  of  every 
willing.  What  has  led  them  and  their  readers 
i:it  >  this  miftake,  and  will  for  ever  keep  rfwn 
biJth  in  it,  is  the  not  diftinguifliing  between  the 
dijcoi?cry  of  corrupted  paflages,  and  the  cavil- 
ing at  thofo  emendations  which  are  the  fruits  of 
it.  To  difcover  the  corruption  of  an  author'i 
text,  and  by  a  happy  fagacity  to  reftore  it  to 
that  fenfe  in  which  it  was  firft  cop^iyed  by  the 
'  author,  is  no  eal'y  matter ;  but  when  once  the 
difcovery  is  made,  to  cavil  at  the  emended ??otd, 
and  to  fiipport  the  cavil  by  another  equivalent, 
is  the  eafy  and  conftant  atchievement  of  thefe 
doughty  Critics.  It  is  the  eafieft,  and  at  tbe 
fame  time  the  dulleft,  of  all  literary  rforts. 
Yet  we  have  feen  editions  of  this  author,  m 
which  nothing  elfe  has  been  attempted  ;  and  vc 
may  now  [vedid,  that  nothing  eHc  wilt  ever  be 
p:rformed  by  editors  who  have  fpcnt  tkeir  lime 
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iDtf  impaired  dkeir  fight  ind  intdle^s  m  coltc^- 
iog  aod  collatiag  the  old  quarto/. 

SbcxAd  it  be  thought,  notwithflanding,  that 
our  author,  as  an  editor,  failed  in  doing  jafticc 
to  oar  great  dramatic  bard  ;  yet,  it  mull  be  coib- 
£^ed,  that  he  teftified  a  very  amiable  r^ard  to 
hift  memory,  by  being  chiefly  inftrumental  in 
the  eredtion  of  the  monument  in  Wcftminfter 
Abbey,  to  which  he  wrote  an  infcription  that  has 
been  cenfiued  by  critica  of  the  fame  ftamp,  as 
unclaflical.  Among  others.  Dr.  Mead  objected 
to  the  Ladaity  of  the  exprefiion  amjr  puh/Uus^ 
OQ  the  authority  of  Patrick  the  didionary-m:iker ; 
to  -which  Pope  weli  ref^ied, — "  That  he  would 
"  aUow  a  duQionary-mdcer  to  underfland  a  fingle 
"  word,  bat  not  twowwds  put  together.** 

After  the  ttanflation  of  the  Iliad  was  HniAied, 
Mr.  Pope  engaged  in  the  tranQation  oi  the 
Odyfley. 

The  Odyfley  was  publilhed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  tike  Iliad,  and  fold  on  the  fame  conditions, 
except,  that  inftead  of  tivehe,  lie  had  only^x 
hundred  pounds  for  the  copy.  In  this  latter 
work,  he  was  affifted  by  Broome  and  Fenton ; 
who,  in  their  turns,  were  aflifted  in  what  they 
did  by  Mr.  Pope'8  amendments  and  corrcdions 
throughout.  To  the  firft  of  thefe  he  gave 
600  /.  and  to  the  latter  300 1.  Thefe  two  gentle- 
men had  £:a-med  a  defign  of  tranflating  the 
Odyfley,  while  Mr.  Pope  was  employed  upon 
the  Iliad }   and  by  the  time  he  had  finilhed  it,    > 
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they  had  gone  througii  (everal  boots  d£  the' 
Odyfley,  which  they  defired  him  to  perufc;  Mr. 
Pope  complied  with  their  requeft;  but  at  the 
fame  time  acquainted  them  that  he  had  enter- 
tained the  like  intentions,  and  that  haring  made 
a  confidcrable  progrefs  in  the  execution  of  them, 
he  would,  with  their  confent,  make  ufe  of  what 
they  had  entrufted  him  with,  for  the  more 
fpeedy  advancement  of  the  work :  and  they  very 
readily  acceded  to  a  propofition  of  this  naturcj 
from  a  friend  of  fuch  fuperior-  poetical  talents. 

Mr.  Pope's  candid  and  difinterefted  condufl, 
however,  did  not  fecure  him  from  the  calumny 
of  malevolence ;  and  it  was  fome  years  after- 
wards imputed  to  him,  that  he  fold  the  labours 
of  others  under  his  own  name.  To  which  he 
calmly  replied,  with  confcious  integrity,  that  it 
fhould  have  been  added,  "  he  had  firjl  bought 
"  them."  Mr.  Broome,  who  wrote  the  notes, 
gives  an  account,  at  the  concluiion  of  them,  of 
his  fiiare  in  the  performance. 

When  the  fubfcription  books  were  compleated, 
Mr.  Pope,  as  has  been  intimated,  fold  the  copy 
to  Mr.  Lintot,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  his  fole 
printing  of  it  for  fourteen  years,  as  he  had 
before  done  with  refpetJi  to  the  Iliad.  The 
former  patent  however  was  drawn  tip  with  fuch  . 
a  variation  from  the  latter,  as  the  difference  of 
the  cafe  required.  In  the  former,  it  was  re- 
cited that  he  had  undertaken  a  tranflation  of  the 
Odyjfey  \  in  the  latter  it  was  faid,  that  he  had 
tranflated  the  Iliad.  Mr.  Lintot  made  no  ob- 
5  -  jcdioa 
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jedion  to  this  variance  in  the  form  of  the  two 
patents,  but  when  the  fale  of  the  work  fell 
Ihort  of  the  expedations  he  had  formed  from 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad,  then  he  took  notice  of 
the  difference  between  them,  and  complained  (in 
the  true  fpirit  of  a  Bookfeller)  that  Mr.  Pope 
Iiad  made  ufe  of  fome  management  to  make  him 
believe  that  the  patents  were  alike. 

Among  other  malicious  infinuations,  which 
were  thrown  out,  by  thofe  who  maligned  Mr. 
Pope's  fame,  it  was  imputed  to  him  in  Mtfi*& 
Journal,  that  having  undertaken  the  Odyffey, 
*'  and  fecured  the  fuccefs  by  a  numerous  fub- 
"  fcription,  he  employed  fome  underling  to  per- 
"  form  what  according  to  his  propofais  £hould 
"  come  from  his  own  hand." 

But  to  this  injurious  charge,  it  is  fufficient  to 
oppofe  the  words  of  Mr.  Pope's  printed  pro- 
pofais for  the  Odyjfey. 

'*  I  take  this  occafion  to  declare,  that  the  fub- 
"  fcription  for  Shakefpeare  belongs  wholly  to 
"  Mr.  Tonfon;  and  that  the  future  benefit  of 
"  THIS  Propofal  is  not  folely  for  my  own  ufe, 
*'  but  for  that  of  two  of  my  ftiends,  who  have 
"  affifted  me  in  this  work." 

The  tranilation  of  the  Odyffey  being  com- 
pleatedin  the  year  1725,  he  engaged  in  thefol- 
lowing  year,  in  concert  with  his  two  ingenious 
friends  Dean  Swift  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  prints 
ing  feveral  volumes  of  Mifcellanies.     Among 
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thefe  the  tnoft  confpicuous  are  the  Memoirs  of 
Martinus  Scriblcrus ;  a  fktire  projc^ed  by  this 
excellent  triumvirate,  on  the  abufcs  of  human 
learning ;  and  vrhich  they  propofed  to  execute 
in  the  manner  c^  Cervantes,  under  a  continued 
narrative  of  feigned  adventures.  "  They  had 
**  obfcrved,"  fays  Mr.  Pope's  friend  and 
Editor,  *^  that  thofe  abufes  ftill  kept  their 
*',  ground,  againft  all  that  the  graveft  and 
**  ableft  authors  could  fay  to  discredit  them; 
**  they  therefofc  concluded  that  all  the  force  of 
"  ridicule  was  wanting  to  quicken  their  difgracc: 
"  and  as  the  abufes  had  been  already  deteSed 
**  by  ft4»er  reafonlng,  ridicule  was  here  very 
**  feafonably  applied;  and  truth  was  in  no 
**  danger  of  fuffering  by  the  premature  ufc  of 
"  fo  powerful  an  ioilrument." 

But  the  feparation  of  our  author  and  his 
friends,  which  ibon  after  happened,  with  the 
death  of  one,  and  the  infirmities  of  the  other, 
put  a  final  period  to  their  dcfign,  when  they 
had  only  drawn  out  an  imperfe^  eflay  toward  I 
it,  under  the  title  of  the  firft  Book  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  Scriblerus. 

"  Moral  latire,"  continues  the  editor,  "  never 
**  loll  more  than  in  the  defeat  of  this  ^iro- 
"  jedl;  in  the  execution  of  which,  each  (£  I 
**  this  illulhious  triumvirate  would  have  i 
*'  found  exercife  for  his  own  peculiar  talent] 
<*  befidei  conftant  employment  for  thole  thej 
**  all  had  in  commcm.  Dr.  ^butfai»)t 
'*  was  fluUed  in  every  thing  which  related 
a  «  to 
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"  tojcimce:  Mr.  Pope  was  a  mafter  in  the 
"  /«  artt;  and  Dr.  Swift  excelled  in  the  kturw^ 
"  iet^e  of  the  ivorld.  Wit  they  had  all  in 
"  equal  meaiure,  and  in  a  meafure  fo  large,  that 
"  no  ^e  perhaps  ever  produced  three  men,  to 
"  whom  Nature  had  more  bountifully  beftowed 
*'  it,  or  in  whom  Art  had  brought  it  to  higher 
"  perfection." 

A  very  pleafant  account  of  this  undertaking, 
and  of  the  (hare  which  Dr.  Arbuthnot  *  and 
Mr. Pope  took  in  it,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
from  the  former  to  Dean  Swift.      ' 

"  Pray  remember  Martin  f,  who  is  an  inno- 
"  cent  fellow,  and  will  not  difturb  your  foli- 
"  tude.  The  ridicule  of  medicine  is  ib  copious 
"  a  fubjcdl,  that  I  muft  only  here  and  there 
"  touch  it.  I  have  made  him  ftudy  phyfic  from 
"  the  apothecary*s  bills,  where  there  is  a  good 
"  plentiful  field  for  the  fatire  upon  the  prefent 
"  prance.  One  of  his  projefts  was  by  a  ftamp 
"  upon  bliftering  plaifters  and  melilot  by  the 


*  Mr.  Pope  ufed  to  fay,  that  of  atl  the  men  he  ever  mat 
with  or  heard  of.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  had  the  moll  prolific  wic ; 
and  tkat,  in  this  quality,  Swift  only  held  the  fecond  place. 
Noadvenlureof  any  confcquence  ever  occurred  on  which  the 
Dtx^or  did  not  write  9  plealant  efTay,  in  a  great  folio  paper- 
book,  which  ufed  to  lie  in  his  parlour.  Of  tbefi^,  however^ 
liewasfb  negligent,  that  while  he  was  writing  them  at  one 
end,  ha  furred  his  children  to  teat  them  out  at  the  other^ ' 
for  tbeir  paper  Itites. 

t  Martinus  Scriblerui,  of  whom  PoPf,  AfLHithnot,  and 
Utwrs  were  to  write  the  Memoirs. 

P  «  yard, 
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**  yard,  to  raife  money  for  the  goTemiiuiU,  amf 
**  to  give  it  to  RaddUffie  and  others  to  farm. 
**  But  there  was  like  to  be  a  petition  ^m  th^ 
**  inhabitants  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  who 
**  had  no  mind  to  be  ilead.  There  was  a  pro- 
**  blem  about  the  doles  of  purging  medicine^ 
**  pubiifhed  four  years  ago,  fliewing,  that  they 
"  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
*'  patient ;  from  thence  Martin  endeavours  to 
*■*  determine  the  queftion  about  the  weight  of 
"  the  anticnt  men,  by  the  dofes  of  phyfic  that 
'*  were  given  them.  One  of  the  beft  inventions 
*'  was  a  map  of  difeafes,  for  the  three  cavities 
"  of  the  body,  and  one  for  the  external  parts ; 
**  juri  like  the'four  quttters  of  the  world.  Theiv 
•"  the  great  difeafes  are  like  coital  cities,  with 
**  their  fymptoms  all  like  ftreets  and  fuburbs, 
**  with  the  roads  that  lead  to  other  difeafes.  It 
**  is  thicker  fet  with  towns,  than  any  Flanders 
•*  map  you  ever  faw.  Radclijffe  is  painted  at 
*'  the  corner  of  the  map,  contending  for  the 
**  univerfal  empire  of  this  world,  and  the  reft 
"  of  the  phyficians  c^^fing  his  amlMti6u& 
*'.  defigna,  with  aprojedof  a  treaty  of  partition. 
**,  to  fettle  peace. 

**  There  is  an  excellent  fubjeA  of  ridkule 
"  from  fome  of  the  German  j^Hcians,  whd 
**  fet  up  a  fenfitive  Soul,  as  ia  fort  of  a  firft 
**  miniiter  to  the  rational.  Helmont  calls  him 
**  Archaeus.  Dolius  calls  him  Microcofmetor. 
*'  He  has  under  him  feveral  other  genii,  that' 
**■  refide  in  the  particular  parts  of  the  body, 
'*  particularly  Prince  Cardimelecb  in  the  heart  ;. 
<S  ,  «  Gaftc- 
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"  Gafferonax"  in  the  ftbmach,  and  the  PlafHck 
**  prince  in  the  organs  of  generation.  I  be- 
"  lieve  I  ccwld  make  you  laugh  at  the  explica- 
"  tidn  of  diftempers  from  the  wars  and  allunces 
"  of  thofc  princes ;  and  how  the  firft  miniftcr 
"  gets  the  better  of  his  miftrefs  Anima  Ratio- 
^  nalis. 

**  The  beft  is,  that  it  is  making  reprifals  upon 
"  Ae  pt^tticians,  who  are  fnTC  to  allegorize  all 
"  the  animal  ceconomy  into  ftate  affairs.  Pope 
"  has  been  colle£ling  high  flights  of  poetry, 
"  wKidh  ate  very  good ;  they  are  to  be  folcmn 
**  QonTeafe.  I  thought  upon  the  following  the 
"  oflier  day,  as  I  was  going  into  my  coach»  the 
*'  dtift  being  troublcfomC. 

"  ITie  duft  in  fmaller  particles  arofe 

■'  TTian  tht^e,  which  fluid  bodies  do  compofe : 

"  Contraries  in  extreams  do  often  meet, 

*'  *Twas  now  fo  dry,  that  you  might  call  it  wet; 

"  I  do  not  give  you  thefe  hints  to  divert  you, 
'*  but  that  you  may  have  yoiir  thoughts,  and 
"  work  upon  them." 

About  this  time,  in  the  year  1 726,  our  au- 
thor fiarrowly  efcaped  from  an  accident,  which 
was  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was 
returning  home  from  a  vifit  in  a  friend's  cha- 
riot, which  on  palling  a  Bridge  happened  to  be 
overturned,  and  thrown  with  the  horfes  into 
the  river.  The  glaffes  were  up,  and  he  not  able 
to  break  thcmj  fo  that  h«  was  in  immediate' 
P  ?,  danger 
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dsiDger  of  drowoing,  when  the  poftilion,  who 
bad  juli  recovered  himfelf,  came  to  his  relief,  and 
.  after  breaking  thf  glafs  which  was  uppermo&f 
took  him  out  and  carried  him  to  the  bank :  but 
a  fragment  of  the  broken  glafs,  cut  one  of  his 
bands  fo  defperatcly,  that  he  loft  the  ufc  of  two 
of  his  fingers. 

To  this  account  he  refers  in  one  of  bis  letters 
to  Dean  Swift^  dated  i6th  Not.  1736,  where 
he  fxfs; 

**  My  two  leaft  £ngers  00  one  hand,  bang 
"  impediments  to  the  others,  like  ulelefe  depeo- 
**  deists  who  only  take  up  room,  and  never  are 
**  adlive  or  affiftant  fo  our  wants ;  I  (ball  never 
**  be  much  the  better  for  them." 

Voltaire  vrzs  at  that  time  in  England,  and  on 
this  occafion  fent  Pope  a  confolatory  lettor;  it 
was  written  in  thefe  very  words. 

**  Sir, 
**  I  hear  this  moment  of  your  lad  adveature< 
**  That  water  you  fell  in,  was  not  Hippocrene'f 
**  water,  otherwife  it  would  have  rcfpefled  you. 
**  Indeed  I  am  concerned  beyond  expreflion  for 
*•  the  danger  you  have  been  in,  and  more  for 
**  your  wounds.  Is  it  pofiible  that  thofe  fingers 
*'  which  tave  written  the  Rapeof  the  Lock,  and 
*'  the  Criticifoi,  which  have  dreffed  Homer  fo 
*'  becomingly  in  an  Englifli  coat,  fbould  have 
"  been  fo  Wbaroufly  treated.  Let  the  hand  of 
**  Dennis,  or  of  your  poetafters  be  cut  of.  Yo&rs 
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**  is  facred.  I  hope.  Sir,  you  are  now  perfeifHy 
"  recovered,  really  your  accident  concerns  me" 
**  as  much  as  all  the  dilaflers  of  amaflerought 
"  toaffeA  hisfcholar.  I  am  iincerely.  Sir,  with 
**  the  admiratioq  which  you  defcrre, 

"  Youl-  moll  humble  fcnant, 

**  Id  mj  Lord  Bolingbroke') 
*•  boufej  Friday  at  ^oon. 

«  Voltaire.** 

This  letter  may  enable  the  reader  to  pafs  a 
judgment  on  that  elegant  account  publiihed  at 
the  fame  ^me  ia  Englifh,  by  this  ingenious 
Frenchman  *,  of  the  civil  wars  of  France,  the 
fubjeA  of  his  Henriad. 

Our 


*  It  19  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  lirely  writer,  who 
»roemincnt  for  his  literary  abilities,  (hould  befliamefully 
deficient  in  the  moral  and  facial  virtues.  How  lightly  he 
r^arded  the  rules  of  decency,  and  the  didates  of  faith  and 
h(Mioiir,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  anecdotes — 

Mr.  Pope  told  one  of  his  moft  inrimate  friends,  that  the 
poet  Voltaire  had  got  fome  recommendation  to  him  when  ht 
came  to  England ;  and  that  the  firfl  limc  he  faw  him  vfii 
atTwitenham,  where  he  kept  him  to  dinner,  Mrs.  Pope  fa 
moft  excellent  woman}  was  then  ativei  and  obferving  that 
Ibis  ftranger,  who  appeared  ro  be  entirely  emaciated,  had 
no  ftomacb,  (he  enpreded  her  concern  for  his  want  of  ap- 
petite i  on  which  Vohaire  gave  (b  indelicate  and  brutal  itil 
account  of  the  occafian  of  his  difofder,  contra^ed  in  Italy, 
that  the  poor  Lady  was  obliged  immediately  to  rife  ftoni 
cable.  When  Mr.  Pope  related  this,  his  friend  afked  him  . 
how  he  could  forbear  ordering  his  fervant  John  to  thnift  V-ol- 
Utre  bead  and  ihoulders  out  of  his  houfe  :  he  relied,  thoee 
vaa  more  of  ignorance  in  this  conduA,  tbao  a  purpoftd 
P  3  aiFront* 
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.  Our  author  having  by  his  tranflation  of  HoIner^ 
and  other  worksi  placed  himfelf  in  uccumftances 

of 


affront :'  That  Voltaire  came  into  England,  as  other 
foreigners  do,  on  a  prepofleJTioii,  that  not  only  all  religion^ 
but  ^1  common  decency  of  morals,  was  lod  amongft  us. 

Mr-  Pope  faid  further,  that  Voltaire  was  a  fpy  for  t^e 
fOUTt,  while  he  ftaid  in  England  :  of  which  he  gave  his  friend 
thcfollowuig  infhnce.  When  the  fiift  Occafional  Letter  to 
Sir  R,  Walpolccamc  out  (by  which  circumflance  the  reader 
may  colled  the  time  of  Voltaire's  voyage  hither}  he  made 
Mr.  PoFE  a  vifit  at  Twicenham  i  and  walking  with  him  in 
his  garden,  he  fa  id.  Pope,  this  tefojimal  Letttr  alirms  the 
court  extremely.  It  is  finely  written.  As  you  conrerfe  much 
with  the  heft  pens  coiiveriant  in  public  bulinels,  you  mutl 
know  the  author.  You  may  fafely  tell  this  fecret  to  a 
ftranger,  who  has  no  concerns  with  your  national  quaneh. 
tJir.  Pope  fald,  he  [>erFe£l!y  underflood  him,  as'he  knew 
his  character :  and,  to  make  a  trial,  which  hardly  needed 
anV)  he  replied,  "  Mr.  Voltaire,  you  arc  a  man  of  honour  ; 
f*'  I  may  fafely,  I  know,  triifi  an- important  fccxet  to  your 
*'  breau.'  I  myfelf  wrote  it."  Voltaire,  after  laxicbiiig  out 
toto  high  encomiums  on  the  performance,  was,  he  perceived; 
impuient  to  get  away ;  and  next  day  he  heard,  that  a'.t  the 
court  reported  that  he  was  the  author.  This  Infamy  of  the 
man  gave  Mr.  Pope  and  his  friends  much  occafion  of  mirth, 
«Bd  much  light  in  ihe  manner  how  he  ought  to  be  treated. 
How  he  was  treated  ever  after  by  Mr.  Pope  himfelf,  appears 
from  what  paft  on  Voltaire's  coming  to  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Pope,  on  his  return  to  France.  After  the  common  ccxn- 
pliments  had  paOed,  Mr.  FoPE  told  his  Trlend  chat  Voluire 
took  his  leave  of  him  in  thefe  words,  "  And  now  I  am  come 
**  to  bid  farewel  to  a  man  who  never  treated  me  fcrioufly 
*'  from  the  firll  hcur  of  my  acquaintance  with  him  to  this 
**  moment."— Mr.  Pope  f»id  the  cbfcrvation  was  juA,  and 
the  leafon  of  bts  conduA  has  been  given  above. 

Voltaire,  however,  conAantly  paid  cowt  to  Mr,  Pope,  and 

treated  him  with  all  the  deference  and  refpefl  due  to  bis 

^erit  i  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  did  not  icru^le  to  fpeal;, 

.  lightly 
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fi  afflueiux,  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
true  bent  of  his  genius. 

The  independenceof  his  fortune  did  not  makt 
him  negligent  of  his  fame,  nor  unmindful  itx 
the  duty  which  he  owed  to  fociety,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  thofe  talents,  which  nature  had  fo 
JjomrtifidJy  beftowed  upoa  him. 

His  natural  benevt^ence  fuggefted  to  him  that 
he  could  not  better  ferve  the  intereft  of  fociety, 
than,  as  himfelf  exprefles  it,  by  writing  a  boot 
to  bring  mankind  to  look  upon  this  life  with 
coiofort  and  pleafure ;  and  put  morality  in  good 
humour. 

With  this  amiable  difpofition,  he  applied  his 
poetical  talents  to  compofc  the  treatife,  intitled 
the  E£aj  on  Man ;  in  which  he  enforced  the 
moft  important  moral  and  religious  truths,  with 
all  the  logical  method  of  argument,  and  em- 
bellifiied  them  with  all  the  graces  and  ornaments 
of  elegant  and  harmonious  compofition. 

Our  author  himfelf,  with  decent  pride,  claims 
the  merit  of  this  laudable  exertion  erf"  his  talents, 
■where  he  iays,  in  his  epiftle  to  Arbuthnot — 

lightly  of  fome  of  the  moft  eininent  writers  in  tbii  country^ 

[urticulatly  of  Milton.     It  is  well  known,  that  while  this 

very  in^nious  and  fprightly  freethinker  was  in  England,  the 

darling  fubjcA  of  his  converiation  was  Milton  ;  whom  he 

once  took occafion  toabufefor  his  Epifode  of  Dealhuid  Sin, 

Whereupon  a  certain  wit  turned  the  laugh  againft  him,    bjT 

(he  following  fmart  impromptu : 

"  Thou  art  fo  witty,  wicked,  and  fo  thin, 

**  Thou  ferv'ftatODceftw  Milton,  Dsath,  and  Sin.* 

P  4  *■'  That 
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*'  That  not  in  Fancy^s  maze  be  wander'd  lon^t 
'    **  But  floop'd  to  truth,  and  moralizM  his  foog." 

Which,  as  the  learned  Editor  remarks,  may  be 
iaid  no  lefs  in  commendation  of  his  Hterarj 
than  of  his  moral  charader, 

Mr.  Pope's  lagacitf  foon  led  him  to  difcoTcr 
where  his  fuperior  excellence  hty ;  and,  being 
naturally  of  a  devout  and  moral  caft  of  mind, 
he  found  this  work  fo  happily  adapted  to  his 
genius,  th^t  he  even .  complained  of  its  being 
too  cafy,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter,  addreffed  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Dean  Swift,  wherein  Iiis 
Lordfhip  lays— 

"  Bid  him  (Pope)  talk  to  you  of  the  work 
**  he  is  about :  it  is  a  fine  one,  and  will  bem 
**  his  hand§  an  original.  His  fole  complunt 
*'  is,  that  he  finds  it  too  eafy  in  the  execuuop. 
•*  This  flatters  his  lazincfs.  It  flatters  my 
**  judgment;  who  always  thought,  that  unrvtr- 
•*  Jai  as  his  talents  arc,  this  is  eminently  and 
"  peculiarly  his,  above  all  the  writers  I  know, 
**  living  or  dead  j  I  do  not  except  Horace." 

It  has  been  underflood  that  our  author  en- 
gaged in  this  undertaking  by  the  advice  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke ;  but  it  is  for  the  honour  of  Mr- 
Pope's  memory,  to  explain  how  far  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  inftrumental  in  the  produSion 
of  this  admirable  eflay :  with  which  exrfana- 
tion  we  are,  fumiftied  by  the  author  of  thfvic* 
of  Lord  Bolingbrofce's  Philpfophy. 
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Mr.  Pope  has  indeed  pennitted  Lord  Boling- 
broke  to  be  confidered  by  the  public,  as  hisphi- 
iofopbir  and  guide :  and  in  their  conTerfatioBB 
lefpediag  the  impious  complaints  againfl  provi- 
dence, on  account  of  the  unequal  diAribntion 
of  things,  natural  and  moral,  in  the  prefent 
iy&em,  they  agreed,  that  fuch  complaints  were 
moft  commodioully  anfwered  on  the  Platonic 
principle  of  THE  best. 

This  encouraged  our  poet  to  philofophize,  and 
die  fruits  of  his  fpeculations  are  to  be  found  in 
this  celebrated  Efiay ;  in  which,  if  you  will 
lake  lu«  Lordfiiip's  word,  Pope  was  fo  far  frcnn 
putting  his  profe  in  verfe,  (as  has  been  invidi- 
ouJly  fuggefled]  that  he  put  Pope's  verfe  into 
profe 

It  is  obfervable,  that  they  agreed  in  the  prin- 
ciple, that  tvbatever  ist  is  right :  and  Mr.  Pope 
thought  they  had  agreed  in  the  quelHon  to  which 
this  principle  was'  to  be  applied.  But  time  has 
fmce  fhewn  that  they  differed  very  widely :  and, 
to  ftate  this  difference  with  greater  fulnefs  and 
perfpicuity,  it  is  proper  to  confideragainftwhom 
they  write. 

Mr.  PopE*s  E^aj  on  Man  is  a  real  vindication 
of  providence  againft  libertines  and  atheifts ; 
who  quarrel  with  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
things,  and  deny  a  future  ftate.  To  thefe  he 
anfwers,  that  ivhatevcr  is,  is  right ;  and  he 
afligns  this  reafon,  that  ivejee  only  a  part  of  the 
moral  fyfiemt    and  not  the  'uhoh.     Therefore 

thefe 
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thefe  irregidarities  ferving  to  great  purpofes, 
fuch  as  the  fuller  maiufeftation  of  God's  good- 
nefe  and  jufticc,  they  are.n^A/. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Bolingbroke's  effays 
are  a  pretended  vindication  o£  providence  againft 
a.n  maginary  coafederacy  between  divines  and 
Mtheijis ;  who  ufe  a  common  principle,  namely, 
the  irregularities  of  Gods  moral  government  here, 
^br  different  ends  and  purpofes;  the  one,  to 
feftablifli  a  future  fiate ;  the  <«hcr,  to  d^credli 
the  bein^  of  a  Gad. 

His  Lordftiip,  ■who  oppofes  their  different 
conclufions,  endeavours  to  overthrow  their  com- 
mon principle,  by  his  friend's  maxim,  that 
'whatever  is,  is  right  j  not  becaufe  the  prefbu 
ftate  of  our  moral  world  (which  is  part  only  of 
■a  more  general  fyftem)  is  nece^ry  for  the 
greater  perfedion  of  the  whole,  but  bccaitl'e 
<)ur  moral  tvorld  is  an  entire  fyftem  of  itfelf. 

His  Lordftiip  applies  the  maxim,  no  better 
(as  might  be  expeded)  than  he  underftands  it. 
Mr.  Pope,  as  has  been  obferved,  urges  it  againft 
atheifts  and  libertines,'  who  fay  that  the  conlli- 
tution  of  things  is  faulty  ;  fo  that  the  reply, 
■'whatever  is y  is  right,  is  pertinent  in  him.  His 
Lordfhip,  on  the  other  hand,  direds  it  againil 
divines,  who  fay,  indeed,  that  this  conftitulioQ 
is  imperfeft,  if  confidered  feparately,  becaufe  it  is 
a  part  only  of  a  whole,  btit  arc  as  far  as  his 
Lordlhip  fronj  calling  it  faulty :   jJierefore  the 

jcply. 
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reply,  that  whatever  is,  is  rights  is,  in  Ixim, 
impertinent. 

In  a  word,  the  poet  directs  it  againil  atheifts 
and  libertines,  in  fupport  of  religion,  properly 
fo  ailed ;  the  philofopKer,  againft  divines,  iq 
fupport  of  religion,  improperly  fo  called,  namely 
Naturai.ism;  and  the  fuccefs  is  anfwerable. 
Mr.  Pope's  argument  ia  manly,  fyHematical 
aiid  convincing :  Lord  Bolingbroke'a,  confufed, 
prevaricating  and  inconfiilent. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  however,  to  the  laft,  ftand- 
ing  in  awe  of  his  friend's  piety  and  virtue,  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  his  true  principles  from 
liim:  and  he  impofed  upon  him,  in  this  re- 
fped,  fo  effedually,  that  Mr.  Pope  would  not 
credit  any  thing  that  tended  to  undeceive  him. 

A  few  days  before  Mr.  Pope*s  death,  he 
would  be  carried,  to  London,  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Murray  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  whom  he  loved 
with  the  fondnefs  of  a  father ;  and  he  was  Ibli- 
citous  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Warburton, 
the  prefentBilhop  of  Glouccfter,  fliould  be  of  the 
party. 

Some  time  before,  Mr.  Warburton  being  with 
Mr.  Pope  at  Twitenham,  Mr.  Hook  came  ia 
and  told  them,  he  had  fupped  the;  night  before 
at  Batterfea  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  when  his 
Lordftlip  in  converfation  advanced  the  ftrangeft 
notions  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  which  amounted  to  an  exprefs  denial  of 
them.    This  account  gave  Mr.  Pope  muchun- 
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cafinefs,  and  he  told  Mr.  Hook,  with  fome 
peevilh  heat»  that  he  was  furc  he  was  miftaken. 
The  other  replied  as  wannly,  that  he  thought 
he  had  fenfe  eaough  not  to  milbike  a  man  who 
fpoke  plainly,  and  in  a  language  he  underftood. 
Here  the  matter  dropped;  but  Mr.  Pope  was 
lb  Ihocked  at  this  imputation,  that  he  did  not 
reft  till  he  had  aiked  Lord  Bolingbroke  whether 
Mr.  Hook  was  not  miftaken.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
affured  him  Mr.  Hook  mifunderftood  him.  This 
affurance,  Mr.  Pope,  with  great  pleafure,  ac- 
quainted Mr.  Warburton  with,  the  next  time  he 
^whim. 

Both  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  PopEwerefo 
full  of  this  matter^  that  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's, the  converfation,  among  other  things, 
naturally  turned  on  this  fubje^  j  when,  from  a 
■very  fufpicious  remark  of  his  Lordfhip*8,  Mr. 
Warburton  took  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  dcar- 
nefs  of  our  notions  concerning  the  moral  attn- 
iutcfy  which'occafioned  a  debate,  thatendedin 
fome  warmth  on  his  Lordfhip*s  fide.  I 

This  anecdote  not  only  fiimiihes  a  vindication 
of  Mr, Pope's  religious  fentimcnts,  butlikewife 
obviates  the  unjull  reflections  which  have  been 
thrown  on  the  Bifliop  of  Glouceftcr,  as  if  he 
had  not  attacked  liis  Lordfhip's  impiety  till  after 
his  death*. 

Biit 


*  His  Lordfiiip  impofed  on  his  friend  Swift,  io  the  fuw 
^w  maoncr,  on  ib(  lilte  occaCoiu    His  otber  leained  irxai 
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But  though  his  Lordfliip  thought  fit  to  keep 
his  priociples  fecret  from  his  friend,  as  well  a» 

&OID 


of  the  trmmvirate,  as  he  csills  thrm.  Dr.  Arbuthnor>  was 
Above  the  impoAtion,  ai  never  doubting  of  b!a  Lor(]lbip*s 
pnnciples,  and  eAceming  him  accordingly.  '  Dr.  Swift  hav- 
ii^  hnid  fomething  of  the  licentioufncfs  of  his  opinions, 
widi  the  affedion  of  a  frieiid,  that  docs  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, had  told  him  what  he  heard,  in  a  manner  Which 
flicved  he  gave  credit  to  it.  His  Lordfhip,  in  a  letter,  dated 
September  12th,  1724,  replies  in  thefe  words. — "  I  mufV, 
"  on  this  occafion,  fet  you  right  as  to  an  opinion,  which  i 
*'  AouM  be  very  firry  to  have  you  entertain  concerning  me. 
"  The  term  ejpntfirt,  in  Englilh,  freethinker,  la,  accord- 
"  ing  to  my  obfervacion,  ufually  applied  to  them  whom  I 
**  iodc  upon  to  be  the  ptJIs  effecUty :  becaufe  their  endea- 
"  voun  are  dire^ly  to  loofcn  the  bandi  of  rt,  and  to  take 
"  at  leaft  one  curb  out  of  the  mouth  of  that  wild  bezft  man  i 
*'  when  it  would  be  wdl,  if  he  was  checked  by  half  a  fcore 
"  others.^  If  indeed,  by  ejprilfort,  or  freethinker,  yoa 
**  mean  a  man  who  makes  a  free  ufc  ^f  his  reafon,  who 
*'  fcftcbet  after  truth  without  paffion  or  prejudice,  and  ad- 
"  beres  invieJably  to  it ;  you  mean  a  wife  and  honcft  man  ; 
"  zai/ucha  atuat  I  labour  ta  be.^Sach  freitbiiikert  as  thefc* 
"  Iim  fure  you  cannot,  in  your  apofinScal  cap2c'\ty,  difap- 
"  prove  :  Ar  ^w«  tht  truth  afihe  divine  reveialim  ef  Chnfli- 
**  amty  it  mt  tvidiMl  at  matters  sffaS,  tit  the  belief  af  which  Ji 
'*  much  depends f  ought  tt  be^  and  agretahie  it  ail  cur  ideas  efjuf' 
"  tice ;  tbtfi  frittbinkeri  mufi  needs  be  Chri/iians  an  the  btjl 
**  fiwtdatim  \  on  that  which  St.  Paul  himfelf  eflablifhed, 
**  I  think  it  was  St.  Paul,  amnia  prebate,  ^ued  banum  tjl 
•'  tenete."  This  was  in  i7J4i  but  vice  proceeded,  as  the 
poet  (ays,  wtth  fuch  giant  itrides,  that  in  1732,  that  incom- 
parable man,  Dr.  Aibuthnot,  writes  thus  to  Swifr— >'*  My 
"  neighbour,  the  profe-man,  is  wifer,  and  more  cowardly 
"  and  defpairing  than  ever.  He  talks  me  into  a  fit  of  vapours 
"  — I  dream  at  night  of  a  chain  and  rowing  in  the  gallics. 
**  But  thank  God  he  has  not  taken  from  me  the  freedom  I 
"  hive  been  accufiomed  to  in  my  difcourfe  (even  with  the 
*■  gre^teft  pcifons  to  whom  I  have  accefs)  in  defending  th« 

"  cauie 
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from  the  public ;  yet,  tfwr  the  prodigious  (uc- 
cefs  of  the  Efay  on  Mm,  he  uogeneroufly  ufed 
to  make  the  poet,  then  alive  and  at  his  devotion, 
the  frequent  topic  of  ridicule  among  their  com- 
mon acquaintance,  as  a  man  who  uriderilood 
nothing  of  his  own  principles,  nor  faw  to  what 
naturally  led. 

nhile  things  were  in  this  ftate,  M.  de  Ood- 
rrote  fome  maiignant  and  abfurd  Remarks 
[le  EJpJy  on  Marty  accufing  it  of  Spinoziikn 
...u  Naturalifm,  &c.  Thefe  Remarks,  by  acci- 
dent, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the 
/>iT'/wZ.f^flft(jn,&c.  and  mere  refentmentagainft 
an  ill-natured  caviller,  induced  him  to  write  a: 
defence  of  the  J&y?  <^^»  which  being  well  re- 
ceived, he  applied  himfelf  to  defend  the  reft,  on 
the  fame  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion, againll  the  blundering  mifreprel^ota4ions 
of  the  Swifs  philoTopher,  and  of  a  certain  French' 
tranflator  of  the  Effay  in  verfc,  by  whom  M. 
de  Croufaz  had  been  frequently  milled. 

In  truth,  the  principal  obje^ion  to  the  Eflay 
on  Man  was  its  obfcurity,  which  was  intimated 
to  our  author,  on  its  firfl  appearance,  by  his 
friend  Swift*.    .  The 


*  caufe  of  liberty,  vinuc,  aod  religion  :  for  rhe  lift,  I  have 

*  (he  fiiisfadion  of  futfering  fome  of  the  ignDminf  that 
'  belonged  to  the  firft  profeflura.  This  has  been  my  lot, 
\  from  a  fteady  refolution  I  have  taken  of  giving  Cbefc  igno- 

*  rant  fellows  batde  upon  all  occafioas." 

•  "  I  confefi,*"  fays  Swift,  *'  in  fome  places  I  was  forced, 
'  to  read  twke,    I  believe  I  told  you  beforfc  what  the  Duke 

**  of 
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The  cA^curity  of  the.  poem  made  a  coAiment 
the  moK  aeceSaaji  and  Mr.  Pofe,  who  was 
luitiirdly  oa  the  fide  of  religion,  embraced  the 
lenie  given  to  the  eflay,  with  the  utmoft  plea-* 
fure  and  latisfa^don  t* 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  his  Lord-*  - 
Ibip  took  the  fame  delight  in  feeing  his  pupil 
thus  reafoned  out  of  his  hands  ;  or,  what  wa& 
worfe,  in  ieeing  him  repubtifli  *  his  effay  with 
a  defence,  which  put  the  poem  on  the  fide  of 
religion,  and  the  poet  out  of  the  neceffity  of 
fupporting  himfelf  on  his  LordIhip*s  fyftem, 
when  he  Should  conde&end  to  impart  it  to  him :' 
or,  what  was  woril  of  all,  in  feeing  him,  at  the 
commentator's  in&aace,  reflore  a  great  number 
of  the  beft  and  moR,  fubUnne  lines,  ftruck  out  of 
the  manufcript,  which  no  longer  left  his  reli- 
gious fentiments  equivocal. 


"  of  Doffet  did  to  me  on  the  occafion,  concerning  the  opi- 
**  nkf«  of  a  judge  here  who  knows  you,  and  toU  nim,  that 
"  on  the  fim  reading  tbefe  fiflays,  be  Vis  much  pleared, 
"  but  found  ibme  lines  a  little  dark ;  en  the  fecond,  mod  of 
"  them  cleared  up>,  and  hJs  pleafure  encreafed  i  on  ibe  third, 
"  he  had  no  doubts  remaining,  and  that  he  admired  the 
•*  whole. " 

t  This  appears  from  the  ietteri  hewrote  to  the  lelrncd  com- 
Bicntator  on  that  occafion,  wherein  he  candidly  acknawledgee 
ffie  obfcnrity  of  the  piece*,  and,  among  «ihet  things,  fays, — 
•*  You  have  made  my  fyftem  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  ha»e  ■ 
"  done,  and  could  not :  you  underlland  me  as  well  as  I  do 
♦«  myfelf,  but  you  cxprefs  me  better  than  i  could  mylelf."- 

•  This  poem  w»  republiflwd  in  the  year  1740,  with  the 
coABientarv.  i  ' 

With 
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With  refpea  to  this  «flay,  it  fe  perhaps  He 
moft  coDcife  and  perfeft  fyftcm  of  eriiics  in  any 
kngoage  :  it  ie  one  of  the  defiderata  Si^icKLoid 
Bactm  has  marked  out  in  bis  ide  uttgrtienthfcien- 
tiamtttt  a  work  which,  as  will  be  fhewn,  oer 
aathor  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  throughout. 
But  it  would  be  needlefs  to  detain  the  reader 
with  a  particular  analyfis  of  this  treatife,  as  the 
design,  method  and  end  of  this  work,  is'  fully 
and  accurately  explained  and  illuftrated  by  the 
cxceDent  commentary  fubjoined  to  it. 

Nevcrthelcfs,  as  it  is  propofed  not  only  to  give 
tfie  hiftory  of  our  author,  but  hkewife  a  cri- 
tique on  his  writings,  fo  much  notice  muft  be 
taken  of  the  ccmdud:  of  this  e0ay,  z.i  may  ferre 
to  exemplify  its  moft  capital  beauties  and  de> 
feds. 

The  firft  epiftle  confiders  the  nature  and  ftate 
of  man  with  refpc£t  to  the  Univerfe.  Here  the 
poet'ftiewft  how  imperfect  our  reafonings  muft 
be  both  with  refped  to  God  and  Man :  For  that 
as  we  know  no  more  of  man,  than  what  we  can 
learn  from  his  ftation  here  j  fo  we  know  no  more 
of  God,  than  we  fee  of  his  difpenfations  in  this 
ftation.  This  leads  the  poet  to  the  following 
fiiblime  defcription  of  God's  omnifciencc,  fol- 
lowed by  a  juft  reproof  of  man's  blind  pre- 
fumption. 

**  He,  who-thro'  vaft  immenfity  can  pierce^ 
•*  See  worlds  on  worlds  compofe  one  um-' 
•*  verfe, 

«  Obferre 

n,o,t,7=^:i>»GO()t^lc  \ 
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*'  Obftrve  how  fyflem  into  fyftem  runs, 
"  What  other  planets  circle  other  funs, 
"  What  varyM  Being  peoples  ev'ry  ftar, 
"May  tell  why  Heav'n  has  made  us  as  we 

*'  are. 
"  But  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 
•'  The  ftrong  connexions,  nice  dependencies, 
"  Gradations  juft,  has  thy  pervading  foul 
"  Look'd  thro*  ?    or  can  a  part  contain  the 

**  -whole  ? 
"  //  the  great  chain.,  that  draivs  ell  to  agree, 
"  And  drawn  fqpports,  upheld  by  God,  or 

"  thee  ?" 

Thefe  noble  and  philofophic  fcntimcnts  are 
enforced  with  fuch  ftrength  of  reafoning  and 
d^oity  of  expreffioQ,  as  at  once  to  awe  tho^ 
impious  and  check  the  prefumptupus,  who  dare 
to  fcrutinize  and  arraign  the  wifdora  and  jufticc 
of  the  divine  difpcnlations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  however,  that  the  line 
marked  in  Italics,  ihould  make  a  part  of  the 
foregoing  extrafi.  k  is  the  moft  heavy,  languid, 
and  unpoetical  of  any  perhaps  that  ever  efcaped 
from  our  author's  pen :  and  the  expletive  to 
^fore  the  verb,  is  unpardonable  *, 


*  It  hu  been  obfcrved,  neverthclefs,  by  the  prefent  BiOiop 
of  G)oucefter,  one  of  the  mod  scute  critics  of  this  or  any 
^  that  the  flownefs  of  tlie  line  here  objr^tetl  to,  was,  per- 
^ifXi  purpofely  intended  to  exprcfs  in  the  found  the  flo^r,' 
(hough  Doverful  opeiations  of  provijenc?,  to  the  great  enfl 
fiejc  pointed  owt^ 


Having 


3i6  trife  llPfet)^     -  ' 

'■-'  Having  cxpofed  the  abfurdit^  of  prying  into 
the  maoner  in  which  God  conducts  tMs  TTonder- 
fiil  fyftem,  he  proceeds  to  (hew  that  fuch  know- 
ledge, if  attainable,  would  be  mjurions  to  our 
happinefs,  which  he  proves  by  the  following 
ftrong  and  beautiful  exemplifications. 

•*  Heav'n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 

**fete, 
"  All  but  the  page  prefcribM,  their  prefent 

"ftate: 
"  From  brutes  ifrhat  men,  from  men  what 

**  fpirits  know : 
*'  Or  who  could  fuffer  Being  here  below  ? 
•*  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
*'  Had  he  thy  Reafon,  would  he  fldp  and  jday  ? 
•*  Pleas'd  to  the  laft,  he  crops  the  flow'ry 

**  food, 
"  And  licks  the  hand  juft  iais*d  to  ihed  hi» 

**  blood. 
**  Oh  blindnefs  to  the  future  !  kindly  giv*n, 
'*  That  each  may  fill  the  circle  markM  by 

"Heav*n: 
**  Who  fees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
**  A  hero  perilh,  or  a  fparrow  fall,' 
"  Atoms  or  lyflems  into  ruin  huri'd, 
•*  And  now  a  bubble  burft,  and  now  a  world" 

It  argues  a  fine  imagination  to  be  capable  of 
(electing  fuch  llriking  contrails. 

The  poet  goes  on  to  ihew  that  our  bcft  com- 
fort is  the  bope  of  a  happy  futurity,  which  be 
re^Miunaids  by  the  example  of  the  poor  Indian, 

to 

nj.  .,e;o()gic 
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to  whom  alio  oapi^  baih  .p/rca  this  coajBoa 
bope  <^  mankiod. 

"  Lo,  the  poor  IndisD  I  viiho&  untutor'd  miiul 
*'  Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  ia .  thff 

*'  wiadj 
"  His  ibul,  {woud  Science  never  taught  to  ilra^ 
*'  Far  as  the  (dax  walk,  or  milky  way ; 
"  Yet  fiBiple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  giv*n, 
"  Behitid  the  doud-topt    hill,  an   humbler 

'*  heav'n ; 
"  Some  fafer  world  in  depth  cif  yroo^s  embraeM, 
**  Some  happier  iflaod  ia  the  watry  wafte ; 
*'  Where  Haves  once  mmre  their  native  land 

"behold, 
'*  No  fieods  torment,  no  Oirifiians  thirft  £of 

»*  gold. 
*^  To  Be«  contents  his  natural  dejGfe, 
"  He  afliLS  no  Ai^ePs  wing,  no  Seraph's  fire  { 
^  But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  iky, 
"  His  faithliil  dog  fiiall  bear  him  comply." 

The  fimpliclty,  Jbimility  apd  humanity  of 
the  poor  Indian  are  adtnirably  |Hffbired  in  ^efe 
lines,  of  which  the  &fie  verTification  is  perhaps 
the  leaft  beauty.  Hiere  ie  fomething  exquJiitely 
plaintiye  a|id  pathetic  i^  his  humble  hope  for 
iii3t  Jafer  world,  where  flaves  may  once  more 
behold  their  native  land ;  and  in  the  next  line, 
the  poet  has  with  great  addrefs  turned  his  in-r 
dignant  fafire  againft  the  diabolic^  barbaj-ltiec 
praAifed  on  that  part  of  our  fpecies,  who  wily 
differ  irpm  us-incompleidon  :  while  they  wiio 
f^llaive  ?nd  torment  theip,  ^re  nt>  more  like 
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men,  tlan  thdy  are  like  Chriftians.  Our  poet 
calls  them  ChnftianS}  to  ihew  their  cruelty  in  a 
more  aflFe^ng  light.  Satire  never  cuts  fo  keenly, 
as  when  humanity  gives  it  an  edge  f. 

Our  author  ha^ng,  in  ttie  next  place,  traced 
the  fotirce  of  mbrnl  cVil,  which  proceeds  ftom 
the  abufe  of  man's  free  will,  he  then  fhewsi  by 
way  of  analogy,  that  it  tends  to  the  good  of  the 
unirerfcj  ih  like  manner  as  natural  e^ilI  tends  to 
the  good  of  this  globe. 

**  If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heav*n's 

"  defign, 
**  Why  then  a  Borgia^  or  a  Catiline  ? 
•*  Who  knows  but  He,  whofe  hand  theligfit- 

**  ning  forms, 
**  Who  heaves  old  Ocean,  and  who  wings  the 

*'  ftorms ; 
*'  Pours  fierce  Ambition  in  a  Caefar's  mind, 
"  Or  turns  young  Ammon  loofc  to  icourgc 

*'  manHnd  ?*' 

*  How  admirably,  in  thefe  lines,  are  the  rea* 
fonings  of  moral  philofophy  exemplified  with 
alt  the  force  and  beauty  of  analogical  argument, 
and  illuftrated  with  all  the  fublime  of  poetry  ! 


+  Witnefs  thcfe  lines,  tmong  others,  in  one  of  his  fatircs, 
viliere  he  fpcalci  of  a  great  man  who  bad  Ic^  hisflonuch  bv 
inlempcrance,  on  feeing  the  hearty  appetite  of  a  beggar ; 

,    "*  Call'd  htppj  dtg  the  Beggar  at  his  door ; 
••  And  envy'd  ihirft  and  hmiiftr  to, the  poor." 
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The  foHy  of  man's  wifiiing  for  vifionary  ad-^ 
vantages,  not  adapted  Xo  his  nature,  is  next 
expofed. 

"  The  blifs  of  Man  (could  Pride  that  blefling 

«find) 
"  Is  not  to  aO.  or  think  beyond  mankind  ; 
"  No  pow'rB  of  bbdy  or  of  foul  to  fliare, 
"  But  what  his  nature  and  his  fiate  can  bpar. 
"  Why  has  not  Man  a  microfcopic  Eye  ? 
"  For  this  plain  reafon,  Man  is  not  a  Fly. 
"  Say  what  the  ufe,  were  finer  optics  giv'n, 
*'  T'  infpefl:  a  mite,    not  comprehend   the 

*'  heav'n  ? 
"  Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  gjive  all  o*ec, 
"  To  fniart  and  agonize  at  ev'ry  pore  ?    ' 
"  Or  quick  effluvia  darting  thro'  the  brain, 
"  Die  of  a  rofe  in  aromatic  pain  ? 
**  If  Nature  thunder'd  in  his  op'ning  ears, 
**  And  ftunn'd  him  with  the  mufic  of  the 

"  fpheree, 
*'  How  would  he  wifli  that  JIeav*n  had  left 

**  him  ftill       ' 
"  The  whifp'ring  Zephyr,  and  the  purling 

"  rill  ? 
"  Who  findg  not  Proyidence  all  good  and  wife, 
"  Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies  ?'* 

With  what  fprightly  raillery,  with  yrh»t  ex- 
fliiilite  imagination,  has  the  poet  ridiculed  the 
aiifurdity  of  thofe  difcontented  mortals,  who 
covet  fuperfluous,  nay  pernicious  endowments  ? 
^e  whole  paflage  is  ib  animated,  fo  ornate  and 
Ktical,  tl^at  it  is  with  regret  we  point  out  any 


n^Q         tHt  LtF£  or 

tmpcffcdkm  in  it.  NererthdeTs'y  as  tbc  teamed 
commentator  has  remarked*  the  iUuftration 
drawn  &om  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres,  is  certainly 
tnifpla^ed,  as  the  preciTioa  of  philofophical  ar- 
gument required  the  poet  to  cmploi^  the  real 
objeds  of  fenfe  only. 

The  poet  farther  fhews  that  the  indulging  of 
tnan's  extravBgant  defirea  would  not  only  be 
iifelefs  and  injurious  to  him,  but  that  it  would 
break  into  the  order  of  the  creation,  wherein  all 
fyftems  and  beings,  froih  th%  lugheft  to  the 
lowcftt  are  conneAed  asby  a  tinkoFchain;  and 
that  the  leall  confufion  in  one  fyAem,  would  be 
attended  with  the  deftruAion  of  die  whole; 
Inrhich  he  illuftrates  by  the  following  fubUmc 
{uflagA 

"  Irt  Earth  uribalancM  from  fecr  oybjt  fly, 
.  *^  Planets  and  iUrs  run  lawlefs  through  the  iky ; 
'.    **Xct  ruling  Aiigels  from  their  fpheres  be  ' 

"hurl'd,  I 

**  Eeing  on  Being  wrecked,  and  world  on  world ; 

-    ♦*  Heav'n*s  whole  foun<^tion9  to  tl^cir  centre 

.       .    ".nodj 
^*  And  Nature  trembled  to  the  Uurone  qfGod. 

tliere  is  iio  reading  thefe  tines  without  being 
Anick  yt^ih  a  momentary  iij>nreh9nr]on.  AVe 
feel  the  dreadful  diforder  here  defcribed,  and  old 
Chaos,  rufhe?  to  our  view. 

Tlie  fecond  Epiftle  treats  of  the.n^.ture  and 

. ftate  of  man  with  refpe^  to  hiioirdM^ 'as  an  ihdi-, 

■  ^  "  vidua). 
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vidual.  The  poet  here  recommends  the  Uttdy 
ofm^nkiod}  fnd  fhews  the  impeifed  fiate  of 
the  humaa  underiUnding  with  regard  to  the 
knowledge  of  onrfclves.  He  reprefents  man  as 
doubting  and  wavering  between  the  (^jede  of 
right  and  wrong. 

"  With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  Sceptic 

"fide, 
"With  too  much'wcaknefs  fco-  the  Stoic*^ 

"pride, 
.  "  pe  hangs  between  j  in  doubt  to  a^t  or  reft} 
"  In  doubt  to  deem  lumfelf  a  God,  or  Beaft ; 
"  In  doubt  his  Mind  or  Body  to  prefer  j 
"Bom but  to  die,  and  reas'ning  but  to  err  ( 
"  Alike  in  ignorance,  hia  reafon  fuch, ' 
*'  Whether  he  thinks  too  Httle,  or  too  much : 
"  Chaos  ofThoiight  aiKl  Pallion,  all  con^*4  * 
"  Still  by  himfelfabusM,  or  dif-abusM  ; 
"  Created  half  to  rife,  and  half  to  fall ; 
"  Great  Lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  |wey  to  all  i 
"  Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endlefs  eyror  Kurl'd  ; 
"  The  glory,  jeft,  and  riddle  of  the  world  l** 

Nothing  can  be  more  animated,  more  pointed, 
and  at  the  iame  time  more  juft>  than  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  man's  imperfeiil  ftate,  with  refpefl  to 
the  knowledge  of  himfelf,  which  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  di^cult ;  For  to  whattvw  extent  he 
may  ftretch  his  underflanding  in  other  feiencies, 
yet  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  nature,  he 
will  necefTarily  be  niore  limited,  as  the  inter- 
veation  {^  t^^ifions  will  check  find  impede 
the  opaatibtis  ot  his  reafon.  ■  '-  ■■  ' 
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'  'then  sore,  as  the  poet  obfervea*  two  priiN 
ciples  in  human  nature.  Self-love  abd  ^dj/on  : 
of"  which  the  diftinS  offices  arc  explain^. 

Self-love  is  the  fpring  of  a^on;  Rea£}Q  tfae 
balance  which  governs  it-      ■  ■ 

"  Moft  ftrength  the  moving  principle  requires : 
•*  Adtive  its  talk,  it   prompts^    impels,  m- 

V  fpires. 
"  Sedate,  and  quiet,  the  comparing  lies> 
*'  FoFm'd  but  to  check,  delib'rate,  and  advife. 
•*  Self-love  ftill  ftronger,  as  its  objefts  nigh  j 
"  Rcafon's  at  diftancc,  and  in  profpe€l  He  : 
*'  That  fees  immediate  good  by  prefcnt  fenfe  ; 
**  Reafon,  the  future  aiid  the  confcquence  *.'*■ 

The  paffions,  our  author  obfervesj  are  but 
modes  of  felf-love  :  and  their  influence  and  ule 
in  human  life  is  admirably  defcribed  in  the  folr 
lowing  lines. 

"  Paffiohs,  tho^  felfifh,  If  their  lUeafts  be  fair, 
*'  lift  under  Reafon,  and  deferve  her  care ; 
*-y  Thofc,  that  imparted,  court  a  nobler  aim, 
"  Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  fome  Virtue's 
"  name. 
'^  In  lazy  Apathy  let  Stoics  boaft 
**  Their  Virtue  fix'd ;  'ris  fix'-d  as  in  a  froft ; 

•  To  the  hriie  effeSt  Lord  Bacon  exprefTes  himfelf.  "  The 
"  affeiiions,"  fays  he,  "  carry  ever  an  appetite  to  good, 
*'  as  reaTon  doth.  The  difference  is,  that  the  affiSiofl 
•'  beholdcth  merely  the  prefent,  reafon  bcholdcth  the  future 
\'.  and  fum  of  time." 
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•*  Contracted  all*  retiring  to  the  breaft ; 
**  Bat  ftrength  of  mind  is  £xarcife>  not  Reft : 
"  The  rifih^  tempeft  puts  in  z&.  the  foul, 
"  Parts  it  may  ravage,  but  prcfervcs  the  t/v hole. 
*'  On  life's  vift  ocean  diTcrfcly  we  f»il, 
''  Reafon  the  card,  bnt  paflion  is  the  gale  fj 
**  Not  God  alone  in  the  ftill  calm  we  6nd, 
"  He  mounts  the  ftorm,  and  walks  upop^  the 
**  wind." 

PerhapB  ftrength  of  reafoning  and  harmony 
ef  numbers  were  neyer  more  happily  united 
than  in  the  foregcnng  extrad; ;  and  the  image, 
by  which  the  trtt^  of  the  argument  is  illuftrated 
in  the  two  concluding  lines,  is  as  fublime  as 
poetry  can  exprefs. 

Nw  are  the  fucceeding  lines  kfs  poetical  or 
jufti  wherein  our  author  remarks,  that  though 
all  the  paftions,  in  their  turn,  infiuence  the 
human  mind,  yet  there  is  one  mqfier  paffion^ 
which,  in  the  end,  over-powers  and  abforbs  the 
reft. 

**  Pleafurcs  are  ever  in  our  hands  or  eyes ; 
"  And  when,  in  aft,  they  ceafc,  in  profpe^ 

*^  rife  : 
"  Prefent  to  grafp,  and  future  ftill  toiind, 
**  The  whole  einploy  of  body  and  of  mind. 


t  "  The  mind,"  fays  Lord  Bacon,  '*  would  be  tcmpe- 
"  late  and  flayed,  if  the  affeAiom,  aa  winds,  did  not  put 
f  it  into  tumiut  and  perturbauon.** 

,    ■      '  ,  ^*  AU 
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"  AU  rpread  ch^  chvmB,'  but  chaxm.  not  all 

."  alike  i 
"  Oa  diff 'rent  fenfes  diff 'rent  objods  flrike ; 
"  Hence  diff 'rent  PafRons  more  or  lefs  inflame, 
"  As  flroQg  Of  weak,  theon^ansof  thetrame; 
^*  And  hence  one  au^ir  pqywn.  •  in  the  breafl. 
*'  like  Aaroa*s  ferpent^fgrallowsupthcreft." 

Thefe  truths  are  fo  forcibly  and  beaotifully 
conveyed>.  that  at  the  fame  time  we  are  con- 
vinced by  ^he  fentioaents,  we  are  charmed  with 
the  expref&oaa.  Nor  is  the  poet  lets  h^py  in 
explaining  the  growth  of  the  ruling;. paflion. 

**  Natureits  mother.  Habit  t  is  its  nurie ; 
'*  Wit,  Spirit,  Faculties,  but  make  it  worfe ; 
*'  Reafon 


•  The  ftrength  of  the  ruling  paifion,*  and  the  neceffity  of 
•ttending  to  It  in  our  comnuree  with  laMkind,  is  retnsu-ked 
b]F  Lor^  Bacon,  w)m>  fayi,  **  It  ii  not  At^cient  19  i»forai 
*^  ourfelves  ip  mens  emu  and  oatttrcs  of  the  va^cty  of  tbem 
*'  only,  but  alfo  of  the  ^r^iJlNnjiwiKj',  what'humourreigacth 
**  inoft,  and  what  end  is  piincipallj  fought." 

I  will  odd,  that  the  leader  «iU  fiqd  the  piedoiDirMpcQ  of 

the  ruling  paffion  farther  ezempliiied  by  Mr,  Pops,  in  his 
fitA  Ethicepiftle,  of  whicl)  hereafter. 

t  Out  andior'*  flrtHig  fen(c  of  the  prcralflnc*  of  Habit 
U  well  delcribed  in  offe  of  his  letters  to  Mi-  fictbe(,  when  be 

&,. — 

"  Hahit  is  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  and  whatever  \\ 
**  generally  faid,  has  more  fway  than  epituta.    Ydiim  con- 

-  *'  luus  yoH  EDlbe  wolds  of  Yo(kIhiEC,oiiiieioths.baak£of 
**  the  Thames  :  and  yet  I  tbinic  I  have  left  deeepdance  on 
'*  others,  and  othenlefs  oil  me,  than  tiioft  akh  I  have  ever 

., .  /  .  *'  Imowai 
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*•  Reafon  itfclf  bat  gives  it  edge  and  pow*r ; 
*'  As  Heav'n^  bleft  heaxt  turns  vinegar  roor? 
"  Ibw'r.'' 

But  the  poet  riTes  With  his  fubjed,  till  he  leads 
lis  into  extacy.  Speaking  of  the  ineflicacy  o£ 
icalbn  to  controul  dke  ruling  paflioni  he  fays* 

**  We,  wretched  fubjeds,  tho*  ^^  lawful  fway, 
"  In  this  weak  queen,  fome  fav 'rite  ftill  obey : 
"  Ah !  if  fhe  lend  not  arms,  as  well  as  rules, 
*'  What  can  fhe  more  than  tcU  us  we  are 

^*  fools  ? 
"  Teach  us  to  mourn  our  Nature,  not  to  mend* 
"  A  fharp  accufer,  but  a  helplefa  friend  ! 
"  Or  from  a  judge  turn  pleader,  to  perfuade 
'^  111?  choice  we  make,  or  juftify  it  made ; 
f*  Proud  of  an  eafy  conqudl  all  along, 
**  She  but  removes  weak  Paffions  for  the 

«  ftrong  * ; 
^  So,  when  fmall  humoturs  gather  to  a  gout, 
1*  Thp  do^<^  fancies  he  has  driven  them  out." 


**  known ;  fo  that  I  Jhidd  ht  free.  So  {bould  a  female 
f*  iTKRd  of  oun  1 1  but  habit  is  her  GsdJtft,  I  vnOi  I  could 
**  not  hj  worfet  her  tjnnt :  flie  not  on]y  thy$,  but  fufiers 
**  under  her :  and  reaibn  and  fncndfhip  plead  in  vain.  Out 
*<  of  hell,  and  oat  of  bftbJt,  there  is  no  redeaptton." 

*  It  is  of  fpectal  ufe  in  morality,  as  Lord  Bacon  obferrei, 
to  let  affe&ion  againft  affedion,  and  endeavour  to  maftcr 
one  pa^n  by  ano2ier,  as  we  hunt  bcaft  with  bcaft,  Sic, 
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There  is  fomething  in  thefe  lines  ioexprcmbly 
plaintive  and  afFefting.  TTiey  come  home  to 
every  man's  bofom :  and  while  we  admire  them 
as  beautiful,  we  figh  to  own  them  juft.  Never- 
thelefs»  I  will  be  free  to  remark*  tlwit  their  effed 
is  in  fome  meafure  weakened,  by  the  levity  of 
the  iUuftration  in  the  two  laft  lines.  It  muft  be 
confefled  that  it  is  fprightly,  but  it  draws  the 
mind  too  fuddenly  from  grave  to  gay,  which 
Cannot  be  endured  without  violence  and  difgull. 

The  poet  obferves,  that  though  reafon  cannot 
overthrow  the  ruling  paffion,  it  is  neverthelefs 
her  office  to  reftify  it,  and  fometimes  to  engraft 
PUT  ruling  virtue  upon  it ; 

**  See  anger,  zeal  and  fortitude  fupply  ; 

*•  Ev*n  av'rice,  prudence ;  floth,  phil<^ophy." 

In  the  laft  place,  he  (hews  the  ufe  of  the  paf- 
,fions  in  alleviating  the  real  miferies  of  life,  by 
prefenting  us  with  forae  vifionary  happinefs 
which  deludes  us  through  every  age, 

**  Mean-while  Opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays 
**  Thofe  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days ; 
**  Each  want  of  Happtnefs,  by  Hope  fupply'dj 
"  And  each  vacuity  of  fenfe  by  Pride : 
"  Thefe  build  as  faft  as  knowledge  can  deftroy; 
*'  In  folly's  cup  ftill  laughs  the  bubble,  joy.'' 

"With  what  apt  and  beautiful  imagery  has  the 

poet  here  painted  the  fweet  illufions  of  life! 

The  figure,  in  the  two  firft  lines  efpecially,  is 

hf^ily 
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hapfuly  conceived,  and  fo  admirably  fuilained, 
that  our  eyes,  for  a  moment,  are  dazzled  with 
the  deceitful  fplendor  erf"  a  gaudy  evanefcent 
Iceae. 

In  the  third  epiftle,  the  nature  and  ftate  of 
man  is  confidered  with  refpeft  to  fociety.  Here 
the  author,  in  a  Arain  of  harmonious  and  fublime 
poetry,  fhews  the  clofc  connc<aion  between  each 
bemg  in  the  uni-verfe,  all  fcrved,  and  ferving— 

*'  Has  God,  thou  fool !  worfcM  folely  for  thy 

"  good, 
*'  Thy  joy,  thy  paftime,  thy  attire,  thy  food? 
"  Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 
•*  For  him  as  kindly  fpread  the  flow'ry  lawn : 
"  Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  afcends  and  fings  f 
"  Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
"  Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
"Love^ofhisown  and  raptures  fwell  the  ncite. 
"  The  bounding  fteed  you  pompoufly  beftride, 
"  Shares  witlj  his  lord  the  pleafure  and  the 

*'  pride. 
"  Is  thine  alone  the  feed  that  ftrews  the  plain  ? 
**  The  birds  of  Heav'n  fhall  vindicate  their 

"graip. 
"  Thine  the  full  harveft  of  the  golden  year  ? 
"  Part  pays,  andjuftly,  the  deferring  fteer  : 
"  The  hog,  that  plows  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
"  Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  Lord  of  all." 

The  author  then-  fiiews  the  difference  between 
the  l^pinefs  of  animal  and  of  human  life.  The 
OBC'^onufting  in  the  improvement  of  the  mind^ 
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u  b)  be  pnKured  by  reaiba  only ;  du  other, 
omlifting  in  the  gratification  of  fenie,  is  beft 
promoted  by  inftind,  which,  with  r^ard  «>  iu 
regular  and  conftaot  operatioo,  has  the  s^van- 
tage  over  reafon— — 

"  And  Rea&n  nik  o*er  Iaftiii£t  as  you  can* 
**  Id  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  *tk  Maa.** 

The  inftanccs  by  which  the  author  exerapltr 
fies  this  divine  dire^oni  are  happily  feleded, 
and  exprcfled  with  great  harmony  and  dignity. 

**  Who  tai^ht  the  nationi  of  the  fidd  and 

"  wood 
"  Tofliuntheirp(ufea,Uidtodiufetheirfi)od? 
*^  Frefcienc,  the  txdes  or  tempefts  to  withfland, 
^  Build  on  the  wavC}   or  arch  beneath  tiio 

"iand? 
"  Who  made  the  fpider  parallels  dcfign, 
.    *'  Sure  as  Dc'iaoivret  without  rule  or  line  ^ 
**  Who  bid  the  ftork,  Oolumbu&*like,  explare 
**  Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown 

"before? 
'*  Who  calls  the  cpuncil,  Aates  the  certain  day, 
**  Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the 

**  way  •  ?** 

The 


*  The  poet  probably  took  the  hint  of  this  be&uti^l  paf- 
fage  from  Lord  Bacon's  Jt  augnuntij  fcuntiamm,—"  Vfiii> 
**  taught  the  r»ven  in  a  drought  to  throw  pebbles  into  an 
**  hollow  tree  where  the  efpied  water,  that  the  wkter  m^hl 
•*  rife  fo  as  ibe  might  come  to  it  ?  Who  taught  the  bee  10 
**  fail  through  fucb  ^vaft  fea  of  ur,  and  to  ^d  a  war  from 
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"Hie  poet,  having  ddbribed  the  power  of  in- 
ffind  m  prcH&otmg  the  happinefs  of  the  Indivi- 
dual uidof  the  Kindi  he  proceeds  to  {hew,  duu 
aU  thrie  being  parts  of  a  whole,  God——— 


-The Whole  to blefs. 


"  On  mutual  Wants  built  mutwd  Happinefs.** 

This  leads  him  to  illuftrate  the  original  of 
hatift  both  natural  and  civjj.  In  oppofitioa 
fcv  Hobbs,'  he  reprefcnts  the  ftatc  of  nature  as  a 
ftate  of  peace  and  innocence,  of  which  he  gives 
diefi^owing  beautiful  defcription. 

**  Self-loTC  and  Social  at  her  birth  began, 
"  Union  the  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  Man. 
**  Pride  then  was  not  j  nor  Arts,  that  Pride  to 

"  aid; 
"  Man  walk'd  with  beaft,  joint-tenant  of  the 

"  ibade  i 
**  The  iame  his  taUe.  and  the  fame  his  bed ; 
"  No  murder  cloath'd  him,  and  no  murder  fed. 
"  In  the  iame  templet  the  refounding  wood, 
"  AH  vocal  bangs  hymn'd  an  equal  God : 
**  Tl»e  ihrioe  with  gore  unftaln'd*  with  gold 

"  undreft, 
"  Unbrib*d,  unbloody,    ftood   tfac  blamelefj 

«  prieft: 
"  Hea^n*8  attribute  was  Univerfal  Care, 
"  And  Man's  prerogative  to  rule,  but  fpare, 

*'  the  &Ai  in  flower,  a  great  way  off  to  her  hive  ?  Who 
**  uugtu  the  Ajic  to  bite  every  grain  of  corn  that  fliebuiicih 
"  io  ber  bill)  Icfl  it  tbouli  take  looc  and  grow  i" 

"Ah! 
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**  Ah !  how  unlike  the  man  of  times  to  come  t 
"  Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb ; 
"  Who,  foe  to  Nature,  hears  the  gen'ral  groan, 
•*  Murders  their  fpecles,  and  betrays  his  own. 
"  But  juft  difeafe  to  luxury  fuccceds, 
**  And  ev'ry  dfcath  its  own  avenger  breeds ; 
*'  The  Fury-paffions  from  that  bloo4  began, 
"  And  turn*d  on  Man  a  fiercer  fiivagc,  Man." 

What  various  beauties  are  ccHnprized  ip  thefe 
lines  !  With  what  an  amiable  fimplicity  is  man's 
natural  ftat6  defcribed !  With  what  tender  fym- 
pathy  the  author  bewails  the  degeneracy  whick 
fucceeded !  With  what  indignant  rebuke  he 
marks  the  bloody  havock  caufed  by  luxury !  And. 
with  what  phyfical  propriety,  he  traces  the  rife 
of  the  furious  paffions  from  the  indulgence  of  a 
ianguinary  appetite ! 

The  order,  of  the  fubjea  next  leads  the  poet 
to  explain  the  origin  of  civil  fociety.  He  dc- 
fcribes  man  rifmg  gradually  from  nature  to  arti 
and  obferves,  that  in  fucfa  progrefs,  it  was  the 
part  of  reafon  to  copy  from  inftin£l,  which  he 
jlluftrates  by  a  moft  ex«Uept  and  iublime  frofh 
fopoeia. 

**  Thus  then  to  Man  the  voice  pf  Nature  fpakc" 
"  r— Go,  from  the  Creature?  thy  inftruftions 

"take: 
*'  Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets 

"yield; 
*'  Learn  from  the  beafts  the  pbyfic  of  the  field ; 
**  Th7 
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"  Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  } 
"  X^am  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  tp 

**  weave  j 
"  Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  fall, 
"  Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving 

«  gale. 
"  Here  tooail  forms  of focial  union  find ^ 
"  And  hence  let  Reafon,latc,  inftrudl  Mankind. 
''  Here  fubterranean  works  and  cities  fee  ; 
"  There  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree. 
**  Le^m  each  fmall  People's  genius,  policies, 
"  The  Ants'  Republic,  and  the  realm  of  Bees ; 
"  How  thofe  in  common  ali  their  wealth  bc- 

"  ftow, 
"  And  Anarchy  without  confufion  know  ; 
"  And  thefe  for  ever,  tho'  a  Monarch  reign, 
*'  Their  fep*iate  cells  and  properties  maintain. 
*•  Mark  what  imvary  *d  laws  preferve  each  ftate, 
*'  Laws  wife  as  Nature,  and  as  fix'd  as  Fate." 

Thefe  philofophical  illuftrations  are  graced 
with  all  the  orhamenis  of  poetry :  And  while 
the  rcafoning  mortifies  our  pride,  the  numbers 
flatter  our  tafte. 

Thfi  account  which  the  poet  gives  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Religion  is  too  excellent  to  be  omitted. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  religion  of  man,  at  hia 
firft  entrance  into  civil  fociety,  mnft  have  been 
the  fame  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  By  looking  up 
from  (ire  to  fire,  he  explored  one  great  firft  Fa-  ■ 
ther,  or  elfe  he  gained  the  knowledge  of  God  by 
traditiOatx,  The  pure  and  fimple  ideas  which 
'    '    '*  R  mao 
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man  then  entertained  of  the  attributes  of  tk 
Deity  are  thus  admirably  defcribcd— - 

"  The  Worker  from  the  work  diitind  tras 

"  known, 
*'  And  fimple  Reafon  never  fought  but  one : 
•*  Ere  Wit  oblique  had  broke  that  fteddy  light, 
*'  Man,'  like  his  Maker,  fawthat  all  wasrighl; 
"  To  Virtue,  in  the  paths  of  pleafure  trod, 
"  And  own'd  a  Father  when  he  own'd  a  God." 

The  writer  here,  with  great  addrefs,  makes 
philofophy  afliftant  to  religion  *. 

Nor  does  the  poet  difplay  lefs  merit  in  tk 
contraft  which  follows,  wherein  he  traces  the 
corruption  of  civil  fociety,  and  confeqoently  oi 
rdjgion. 

"  Force  firft  made  conqueft,  and  that  conqucft, 

"  law ; 
"  Till  Superftition  taught  the  Tyrant  awe. 


"  Here  fix'd  the  dreadful,    there  the  bleft 

.,    .  *'  abodes ; 

*'  Fear  made  her  Devils,  and  weak  Hope  her 

"  Gods  ; 
"  Gods  partial,  changeful,  paffionate,  unjuft, 
"  Whtjfe  attributes  were  Rage,  Revenge,  or 

"  Luft : 


•  All  gond  moral  philofophy,  fays  Lord  Bacon,  it  b^t 

ail  haiiiiiiiaikJ  to  leligioii. 

n„        ,tHH>glc"S>lcl' 
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"  Such  a6  the  fouls  of  cowards  might  conceive, 
"  And,  form'd  like  tyrants,    tyrants  woiild 

"  believe. 
"  Zeal  then,  not  charity,  became  the  guide  ; 
"  And  hell  was  built  on  fpite,  and  heav'n  on 

"  pride. 
"  Then  facred  feem'd  th'  ethereal  vault  no 

'^  more ; 
"  Altars  grew  marble  then,  and  reek*d  with 

«  gore  : 
"  Then  firft  the  Flamen  tafted  living  food ; 
"  Next  his  grim  Idol  fmear'd  with  human 

"  blood ; 
"  With  heav'n's  own  thunders  fliook  the  world 

*'  beiow, 
'*  And  play'd  the  God  an  engine  on  his  foe." 

The  fatal  effe^s  of  tyranny  and  fuperftition, 
are  here  defcribed  in  the  moft  bold  and  glowing 
colours.  The  oppofition  between  zeal  and  cha- 
rity ia  happily  introduced.  The  eleventh  line 
is  awfiiliy  fublime,  and  pregnant  with  more 
meaning  than  it  expreffes. 

In  the  deduftion  which  the  author  draws  from 
hence,  he  ihews  with  great  judgment  and  ad- 
drefs,  that  the  fame  principle  which  gave  birth 
10  this  corfuption,  did  at  the  fame  time  pave 
the  way  for  a  reformation. 

*'  So  drives  Self-love,  thro' juft  and  thro'  un- 

"  juft. 
"  To  one  man's  pow'r,  ambition,  lucre,  luft: 
R  3  "The 
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r    ■•*  The  fame-Sclf-ilove,  m<j//,  becomes  the  caafe 
"  Of  what  reftiains  him;  Govcrmnent  and 
**  Laws." 

This  leads  the  poet  to  illuftratc  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  policy  and  religion 

*'  Such  is  th?  World's  great  Harmony)  *  that 

"  fprings 
«  From  Order,  Union,  full  Confent  of  things, 
"  Where  fmall  and  great,  where  weak  and 

*'  mighty,  made 
"  To  ferve,    not  fuifer,  ftrengthen,   not  in- 

*'  vade; 
"  More  pow'rful  each  as  needful  to  the  reft, 
,  "  And,  in  proportion  as  it  blefles,  bleftj 
*'  Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 
**  Beaft,   Man,   or  Angel,    Servant,   Lord  or 

"  King." 

•  Mr.  Croufaz,  miflaking  the  harmony  which  thepo« 
here  rpcilcs  of,  accufed  him  of  cfpoufuig  the  prt-ifl^Sfti 
harmony  of  ihe  celebrated  Leibnitz.  The  learned  com- 
mentator, however,  has  dearly  vindicated  him  from  any  in- 
tention of  efpoufing  that  impious  whimfy.  The  reader,  w- 
venhelefs,  will  doubtlers  be  pleafed  to  hear  what  our  author 
himfi  If  fays  on  this  occafioD,  in  a  letter  addreOed  to  his  friend 
and  commentator. 

"  I  will  not  give  you  the  unnecelTary  trouble  of  aJdlnj 
**  heic  to  tUr  defence  you  have  made  of  me,  (though  tnucb 
"  D-.i;:ht  be  faid  on  the  artxleof  the  pjlBons  in  the  feeowl 
"  biioki)  only  it  cannot  hs  unpleafant  to  you  to  know, ll»»f 
"■  I  r.ever  in  my  life  r^id  a  line  of  Leibnitz,  nor  underftooJ 
*'  t'-ere  w:ia  fuch  a  u-rm  as  prt-e^ah.'ijbtd  hanaeir/,  till  I 
**  J'uund  it  in  Motif.  Ciou/j^'s  book." 

,     .  Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  amiable,  jiift,  wife  and, 
benevolent,  than" the  foregoing  fyftem :  and  as- 
fuch  a  fyftcm.  is  always  in  danger  from  the  re- 
finements of  too  curious  fpcculation,  the  poet 
very  juftly  reprehends  this  propcnfity  in  the  tbl- 
loning  lines. 

"  For  Forms  of  Government  let  fools  conteft ; 
"  Whate'er  is  beft  adminifter'd,  is  beft : 
"  For  Modes  of  Faith  let  gracelcfs  zealots  fight ; 
"  Hiscan'tbewrongwhofe  life  is  in  the  right." 

Thefe  lines,  more  efpecially  the  firft  two, 
have  been  frequently  mifinterpreted ;  and  it  has 
been  fuppofed  that  the  author  meant  to  infinuate 
that  no  one  form  of  government  was,  in  itfelf,. 
better  than  another  :  An  abfurdity  from  which 
he  is  clearly  vindicated  by  the  learned  editor  of 
his  works,  as  well  as  by  an  apology  found  un- 
der his  own  hand,  which  the  editor  has  fub- 
joined  to  the  note  on  thefe  lines.  Indeed  it  is 
ftrange-to  imagine  that  one  of  Mr.  Pope's  cor- 
zeStjud^ment  fhould  ever  entertain  fuch  a  folecifm. 

That  adminiftration  is  beft,  which  is  con- 
duced according  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
cftablilhed  conflitution.  Confequently  if  thofe 
principles  arc  bad,  the  more  perfed  the  admi- 
niftration is,  the  more  deftru£live  it  wjll 
prove  to  the  governed.  Mr.  Pope,  in  his 
apology  above  alluded  to,  admits,  that  th<; 
beji  fort  of  government,  when  the  form  of  it  is  . 
preferred,  and  the  adminiftration  corrupt,  is 
moft  dangerous :  fo,  on  the  other  band,  it  is 
U  3  equally 
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equally  true,  that  the  tvorfl  kind  of  govern- 
ment, when  the  form  of  it  is  preferved,  and  the 
adminiftration  perfect,  is  the  moft  pernicious. 

However,  I  am  fi-ee  to  confefs,  that  though, 
taking  the  whole  context  together,  the  meaning 
of  thefe  lines  may  be  well  afcertained,  yet  the 
exprejjion  is,  to  fay  no  more,  obfcure ;  and  docs 
by  no  means  convey  that  meaning  with  our  au- 
thor-'s  ufual  perfpicuity.  For,  notwlthftanding 
his  apology,  and  the  very  ingenious  expofition 
of  his  commentator,  the  expreffion  is  too  gene- 
ral to  admit  of  fuch  limitations  as  the  true  con- 
ftrudion  requires. 

The  poet,  having  explained  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  policy  and  religion,  and  fhewn,  that 
however  the  world  may  difagree  about  religious 
and  political  principles,  yet  charity  is,  never- 
thelefs,  the  concern  of  all  mankind,  he  con- 
cludes this  epiftlc  with  the  following  incompa- 
rable lines. 

"  Man,  like  the  gen'rous  vine,  fupported  lives; 
**  The  ftrength  he  gains  is  from  th'.embrace 

"  he  gives. 
•*  On  their  own  Axis  as  the  Planets  run, 
"  Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  Sun ; 
"  So  two  confiflent  motions  adi  the  Soul ; 
**  And  one  regards  itfelf,  and  one  the  Whole*." 

The 

*  The  fame  feniiment  wc  find  in  fubflance,  thus  expreffed 

fcy  Lord  Bacon "  There  is  formed  in  every  thing  a  double 

'*  nature  of  good  :■  the  one,  as  every  thing  is  a  total  or  fub- 
*'  fiance 
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The  poet  has  here,  with  peculiar  ftil!  and 
felicity,  contrived,  that"  the  lame  ornaments 
which  embellilh  his  verfe,  Should  ftrcngthea 
his  argument.  Thefe  beautiful  and  fublime 
fimilies,  afford  the  moft  apt  and  powerful  illuf- 
tratioQ  of  the  truth  of  that  pr'opofition,  which 
he  would  imprint  on  the  reader's  mind,  namely, 
that  Self-love  and  Social  are  the  lame. 

Having  thus  difplayed  the,  nature  of  man  in 
his  various  relations,  in  his  fourth  and  lall 
Epaftle,  he  confiders  his  nature  and  Hate  with, 
refpeft  to  happinefs,  the  end  which  every  hu- 
man being  purfuee. 

This  epiftie  opens  with  an  invocation  to  hap- 
pinefs ;  and  the  reader  wUl  find  a  fummary  of 
ialfe  and  true  felicity  in  the  following  lines : 
wherein  the  poet,  vrith  his  ufual  addrefs,  has 
contrived  to  illuftrate  the  propofition  he  would 
prove,  by  the  moft  beautiful  images,  conveyed 
m  the  moft  harmonious  verfification. 

"  Oh  Happinefs  !  our  being's  end  and  aim  ! 
"  Good,  Pleafiire,  Eafe,  Content !  whatc'er  thy 

*'  name  : 
"  That  fomething  ftill  which  prompts  th'  eter- 

*'  nal  figh, 
"  For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 


"  Oance  in  itfeir;  the  oiher,  as  St  is  a  part  or  member  of  a 
"  great  body ;  whereof  the  latter  is  in  degree  the  greater 
"  and  the  worthier,  bocaufe  it  tcndcth  to  the  confervation 
"  of  a  mote  general  form." 

R  4  **  WTiich 
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t*  Which  ftill  fo  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies,       ' 
**  O'erlook'd,  feen  double,  by  the  fool,  aQd 

"  wife. 
"  Plant  of  celeftial  feed !  if  dropt  below, 
**  Say  in  what  mortal  foil  though  deign'il  to 

'.'  grow? 
."  Fair  op'ning  to  feme  Court's  propitious  fiiir.c, 
'*  Or  deep  with  di'monds  in  the  flaming  mlae  ? 
.*'  Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnaffian  laurels 

*'  yield, 
?*  Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvefts  of  the  field  ? 
"  Wheregrows?— where  grows  it  not?  If  vain 

"  our  toil, 
-"  We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,   not  the 

"  foil : 
*'  Fix'd  to  no  fpot  is  Happinefs  fincere, 
''  *Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  ev'ry  where." 

The  poet  having  farther  expofed  and  confuted 
the  idle  notions  concerning  happinefs,  which 
were  propagated  by  the  antient  philofophers; 
of  whom  forae  placed  it  in  aiSion,  fome  in  eafe*, 
&c.  he  proceeds  more  particularly  to  explain  in 
what  it  truly  confifts. 

"  TakeNa  turc's  patli,  and  mad  Opinion's  leave, 
."  All  ftates  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive ; 


•  Mr.  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Allen,  hj?,  m 

few  words,  exprcfTcd  his  idea  of  Happinefs "  To  !t  i-. 

**  cafe,"  fays  he,  *'  is  the  grcateft  of  happinefs  fat  eaic,  i 
"  mean,  both  of  mind  and  body)  but  to  be  ij't  is  the  greateft 
f*  of  unbappinef:.,  botb  to  ths  one  and  the  other." 


f*  Obviou§ 
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'*  Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell; 
"  There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  mean- 

*'  ing  well ; 
"  And   mourn    our  various   portions  as  wc 

"  pleafe, 
"  Equal  is  CkjmmonSenfe,  and  Cbmmon  Eafc.** 

It  will  probably  occur  to  the  learned  reader, 
that  the  poet  has  here  adopted  the  fentiments  of 

the  Grecian  fage,  who  faid-r "  That  if  we 

"  live  according  to  Nature,  we  ftiall  never  be 
"  poor;  and  if  we  live  according  to  Opinion,  we 
"  (hall  never  be. rich.'' 

Our  poet  then  goes  on  to  fliew  in  what  true 
happinefs  confifts ;  which  he  thus  forcibly  ex- 
plains. 

'*  Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
"  Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
*'  Reafon's  whole  pleafure,  all  the  joys  of  fenfe, 
*'  Lie  in  three  words,  Health,  Peace,  and  Com- 

'*  petence. 
*'  But  Health  confifts  with  Temperance  alone  J 
"  And  Peace,  oh  Virtue  I    Peace  is  all  thy 

♦'  owm." 

The  ftrong  and  affe£ling  manner  in  which 
thde  fentiments  are  expreifed,  naturally  difpofes 
a  mind  of  any  fenfibility,  to  that  ferene  and  placid 
ftate  which  is  attendant  on  virtue.  The  invo- 
cation, and  emphatic  repetition  in  the  lafl  line, 
iiavg  i  peculiar  energy  and  pathos. 


To 
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.  To  thofe  who  impioufljr  arraign  providence 
for  not  preventing  the  evils  which  befal  the  good 
and  juft  in  this  world ;  our  author  anfwers  in 
Ihe  following  lines, 

**  Shall  burning  Etna,  if  a  fage  require*, 
"  Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires  ? 
"  On  air  or  fea  new  motions  be  impreft, 
'*  Oh  blamelefs  Bethel  * !  to  relieve  thy  breaft  ? 
**  When  the  loofe  mountain  trembles  firom  oo 

"  high, 
*'  Shall  gravitation  peafe,  if  you  go  by  i 
*'  Or  fomc  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall, 
"  For  Chartres'    head   referve    the    hanging 

"wall?''- 

This  argument,  by  which  the  poet  fhews  that 
the  evils  complained  of,  could  not  be  prevented, 
without  continually  reverfmg  the  eftabliflied  laws 
of  nature,  is  finely  illuftratcd. 


*  In  a  letter  which  our  author.  Toon  after  the  death  of  bis 
mother,  wrote  to  Mr.  Bethel,  he  fccms  to  hint  at  thU  paf- 
fage: 

*'  I  have  now  but  too  inuch  melancholy  leifurc,  and  no 
"  other  care  but  to  finift)  my  Eflay  on  Man.  There  wJI 
*'  be  in  it  but  one  line  that  will  offend  yoo  (I  fear)  and  yei 
*'  I  will  not  alter  it  or  omit  it,  unlcfs  you  come  to  town  and 
*'  prevent  me  before  I  prjnt  it,  which  will  be  in  a  fortnigbt 
•<  in  all  probahil  ty.  In  plain  truth,  I  will  not  deny  mjitli 
"  the  greatcft  pleafure  I  am  capable  of  receiving,  becaufe 
*'  another  may  have  the  modefty  not  to  (hare  it.  It  is  all  i 
"  poor  poet  can  do,  to  bear  tcftimony  to  the  virtue  be  can- 
*'  not  reach :  befides  that,  in  this  age,  I  fee  too  few  gotxi 
"  examples,  not  t*  lay  hold  on  any  I  can  iind." 

The 
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The  poet  pext  turns  toward  another  fort  of 
avillers,  who  murmur  at  the  difpeniations  of 
providence,  becaufe  the  juft  are  not  better  re- 
warded. To  thefe  he  anfwers,  that.  God  only 
can  tell  who  thofe  juft  are ;  and  with  the  moft 
exquifite  feeling,  he  again  points  out  the  inef- 
timable  reward  of  Virtue, 

"  What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  deftroy, 
"  The  foul's  calm  fun-fliine,  and  the  heart-relt 

"joy, 
"  la  Virtue's  prize."—— 

He  then  proceeds  to  fliew,  that  without  vir-; 
tue,  no  externals  whatever  can  make  men  happy  j 
which  he  inftances  in  richesj  honours,  nobility, 
greatQcfs,  an^  fame. 

The  falfe  pretenfions  of  greatnefs  are  admirably 
cxpofed  ia  the  charaders  of  the  hero  and  politician. 

"  LooknextonGreatnefsj  laywhereGreatneft 

"  lies  ? 
"  Where,  but  among  the  Heroes  and  the  Wife  I 
.  "  Heroes  are  much  the  lame,    the  point** 

"  agreed, 
"  From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede ; 
*'  The  whole  ftrange  purpofe  of  their  lives,  to 

"find 
*'  Or  niake,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  * ! 

"  No 

"  There  two  lines  which  immediately  folic vy- 
"  Not  one  looks  backwartl,  onward  ftill  he  goes, 
**  Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nofc  ■" 
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"  No  lefs  alike  the  Politic  and  Wife  ; 

*'  All  fly  flow  things,  with  circumfpeflivc  eyes : 

"  Men  in  their  ioofe  unguarded  hours  they 

«  take, 
**  Not  that  themfelves  are  wife,  but  others 

**  weak. 
"  But  grant  that  thofe  can  conquer,  thcfe  can 

"  cheat  J 
*'  'Tis  phrafe  abfurd,  to  call  a  Villain  Great: 
*'  Who  wickedly  is  wife,  or  madly  brave, 
'*  Ib  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
**  Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
**  Or  failing,  fmilcs  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
"  like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
•'  like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed." 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  writer  on  no  occafion 
{hews  a  more  indignant  fpirit,  than  where  he 
points  his  fatire  againft  Machiavelian  policy 
and  circumventing  craft.  I  make  this  remark 
with  the  greater  pleafure,  as  it  goes  in  com- 
mendation of  the  man,  and  as  fociety  is  mor» 
interefted  to  have  a  juft  account  of  his  moral 
charaflicr,  than  of  his  literary  capacity. 

The  following  eftimate  of  fame,  is  extrcamly 
juft  and  beautiful. 

«re  by  no  means  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  AibjeiSt.  Thcfe 
is  fotnething  fo  familiar,  n>iy  even  vulgar  in  them,  as  len- 
ders them  not  only  very  uiie<]<iiil  to  the  reft,  but  very  un- 
worthy of  our  author. 

"What's 
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'*  What's   Fame  ?    a  fancy'd   life  in  others 

**  breath, 
"  A  thing  beyond  us,  ev*n  before  our  death. 


"  Ail  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
"  In  the  fmall  circle  of  our  foes  and  friends ; 
**  To  all  betide*  as  much  an  empty  ihade 
"  An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Caeiar  dead : 

"  A  Wit's  a  feather,  and  a  Chief  a  rod  ; 
"  An  honeft  Man's  the  nobleftworkofGod  *.' 


*  A  gresit  lawyer,  who  had  a  profligate  fon,  be- 
<)ueathed  him  a  trifling  legacy,  together  with  thta  verfe  of 
Mr.  Pope's,  defiring  him  to  K&^St  on  it  ofteiit 

NevcTthelers,  this  fentiment  has  been  cenAired  by  a  very  in- 
genious writer,whoobfervcs,  that  "if  honcfty  had  Men  Pope's 
"  noUeft  quality,  he  would  never  have  gained  public  admi- 
"  ration."  Bui  the  critic  fecms  to  give  this  leniiment  too 
confined  a  conftruftion.  The  poet  here  does  not  ufe  the 
word  hme/}  in  its  popular  fenfe,  but  in'its  philofophical  fie- 
nilication  :  in  which  the  idea  of  an  honed  man  includes  a 
cerrain  Uberatjty  and  elevation  of  iiiind,^  which  is  not  to  be 
atiiined  without  the  concurrence  of  many  noble  qualitiea. 
Thofe  talents  which  w^  exercife  in  the  eye  of  the  public 
arc,  it  is  true,  more  iikelv  to  draw  admiration;  but  they 
are  not  therefore  more  noble.  The  man  who  can  fufFer 
with  fortitude,  and  a£l  with  dignity,  is  a  much  more  noble 
obJi:d,  than  he  whocan  exprefs  the  fublimcil:  ideas.  Befides, 
it  is  material  to  add,  (hat  the  poet  is  here  decrying  that 
fitlic  adm'iraUan,  which  the  critic,  by  this  ftrange  argu- 
■■'ent,  not  only  fuppofes  was  his  general  aim,  but  was  his 
pariicular  purpofe  in  this  place  toiccommen4> 

Having 
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Having  expofed  this  fantiftic  fame»  he  ihctts 
the  foundation  of  real  fame. 

"  All  Fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  defert ; 
"  Flays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the 

"  heart: 
"  One  felf-approving  hour  whde  years  otit- 

"  weighs 
"  Of  ftupid  ftarers,  and  of  loud  huzzas ; 
•*  And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exil'd  feds, 
*'  Than  Caefar  with  a  fenate  at  his  heels." 

Nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  thefe  fcnti- 
ments,  or  more  beautifully  cxprefled.  The 
image  of  fantaftic  Fame  playing  round  the  head 
without  reaching  the  heart,  is  happily  cent 
ceived  ;  it  is  apt  and  flriking.  A  man  of  found 
judgment  and  nice  feelings  muft  be  frequently 
offended  by  the  flutter  of  miftaken  applaufe, 
which  buzzes  about  his  head,  but  makes  no  im- 
preflion  on  his  heart. 

The  poet  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  not  only  ex- 
ternal goods  are  incapable  of  procuring  happi- 
nefs,  but  that  all  internal  have  not  that  efficacy, 
which  he  inftances  in  the  advantage  of  fuperior 
,  p^rts.       < 

"  In  Parts  fuperior  what  advantage  lies  ? 
*'  Tell  (for  You  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wife  ? 
'*  'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known ; 
**  To  fee  all  others  faults,  and  feel  oiir  own : 
"  CondemnM  in  bufmefs  or  in  arts  to  drudge, 
"  >^ithout  a  fccond,  or  without  a  judge : 

"  Truths 
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"  Truths  would  you  teach,  or  £tve  a  fmking 

"land? 
"  Al!  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  underftaad* 
"  Painful  preheminence !  yourfelf  to  view 
"  More  life's  weaknefs.  and  its  comforts 

"  too." 

How  feelingly  does  the  poet  defcribe  the  un- 
enviable fituation  of  thofe  who  poflefs  excelling 
talents !  And  yet  he  has  only  ffcetched  the  out- 
lines :  had  he  filled  the  canvas,  what  a  piOiire 
of  folitary  dejeftion  *  would  a  pencil  like  hi« 
have  exhibited ! 

The  man  of  fuperior  parts  can  but  feldom 
rcliih  the  true  delights  of  fociety,  becaufe  he 
can  find  but  few  with  whom  he  can  affimilate- 
And  alas !  even  among  thofe  few,  he  too  often 
finds  a  rival,  where  he  expeded  a  companion. 

As  his  merit  excites  jealoufy  in  his  equals,  {o 
It  begets  diftruft  in  thofe  of  inferior  talents. 
Such,  for  want  of  the  fame  quicknefs  of  appre- 
henfion  and  depth  of  penetration,  being  unable 
to  difccrn  the  true  principles  which  direct  him,  ' 
are  too  apt  to  fufpeiS  him  of  defign,  even  when 
he  is  moft  ingenuous ;  and  he  has  fometimes  the 
mortification  of  being  prevented  from  conferring 
a  benefit,  by  the  unjuft  fufpicion  of  the  very  man 
whom  he  means  to  fervc.     How  deplorable  then 


*  The  reader  will  obfcrve  thit  we  are  here  fjpeaking  of 
^owUdgty  independant  of  Virtue. 

mull 
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muft  his  condition  be,  whofe  fuperior  parts  ex> 
elude  him  from  the  affection  of  his  equals,  and 
the  confidence  of  his  inferiors ! 

As  no  qualities,  therefore,  either  external  or 
internal,  can,  as  our  author  has  fhewn,  conflitute 
felicity,  independant  of  virtue,  he  proceeds  to 
prove  how  far  happinefs  may  be  conferFed  and 
enlarged  by  that  alone. 

"  Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  Man  to 

"  know) 
"  Virtue  alone  is  Happinefs  below.  '** 
•'  The  only  point  where  human'  blifs  flands 

«  ffill, 
"  And  taftes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill; 
^  Where  only  Merit  conftant  pay  receives, 
■  "  Is  bleft  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives  j 
"  The  joy  unequal'd,  if  its  end  it  gain, 
**  And  if  it  lofe,  attended  with  no  pain : 
"  "Without  fatiety,  tho*  e'er  fo  blels'd, 
.    *■  And  but  more  relifh'd  as  the  more  diftrefs'd: 
**  The  broadeft  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears, 
*'  Lefs  pleafing  far  than  Virtue's  very  tears : 
*'  Good,  from  each  objeft,  from  each  place 

"  acquired, 
*'  For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd  j 


•  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Bethel  he  jocofely  (ays — *'  t 
■' am  writing  an  epiftlc.  oil  the  true  happinefs  of  man,  in 
■'  which  I  (hall  prove  tlie  brR  man  ihe  hap'piefl ;  andcon- 
■'  fequcmly  you  (hniild  pull  oft'  yr-i^r  hat  to  mc,  for  painting 
'  yuu  2s  tl<c  li:ippi^ii  man  iii  the  untverfe." 

*'  Never 
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"  Never  elated,  while  one  man's  opprcfsM ; 
"  Never  dejeftcd,  while  another's  blcfs'd ; 
"  And  where  no  wants,  no  wiflies  can  remairi, 
*'  Since  but  to  wlfli  more  Virtue,  is  to  gain." 

Tliere  is  fomething  in  thefe  lines  lb  foothing 
and  pcrfuafive,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  read  them 
without  fympathetic  emotions,  and  wilhing  to 
exercife  that  benevolence  which  is  here  fo  beau- 
tifiiUy  dcfcribed. 

Nor  vdll  a  reader^  of  fenfibility  be  lefs  de* 
lighted  with  the  following  lines,  which  mark  the 
difference  between  the  progrefs  of  human  and 
divine  benevolence. 

"  God  loves  from  "Whole  to  Parts :  But  humaa 

"  foul 
"  Muft  rife  from  Individual  to  the  Whtie  *. 
"  Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  niind  to 

**  wake, 
"  As  the  fmall  pebble  Ilirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
"  The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  ftraight  fucceeds* 
"  Another  ftill,  and  ftill  another  Ipreads ; 
"  Friend,parent,neighbour,firfl  it  will  embrace  J 
"  His  countryncxt;  and  next  all  human  race  f; 
«  Wide 

•  In  one  of  our  author's  leiters  to  Mr.  Bethel,  he  fays — 

"  I  much  belter  underllanU  the  beauties  of  frien<llhip  and 

"  the  merits  of  virtue  in  private  life,  than  thofe  of  public  ; 

"  and  (hould  newer  lovC  my  country,  if  I  did  not  love  the 

"  beft  men  in  it." 

t  To  the  dme  efiefl  arc  his  prlvitc  fentimenti  to  his  par- 
ticular friend  Mr.  Allen — 

S  •'  I  thank 
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•*  Wide  and  more  wide,  th*  oVrflowinga  of 

"  the  mind 
"  Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  ev*ry  kind ; 
"  Earth  fmiles  around,  with  boundlefa  bounty 

"  bleft. 
"  And  Hcav'n  beholds  its  image  in  his  breaft." 

Here  we  have  another  inilaoce  of  the  poet's 
Jlappy  choice  of  poetical  embellilhments.  The 
fimile  I  he  has  employed,  affords  the  clearefl 
illuftration  of  the  expanding  nature  of  bene- 
'Tolence,  and  eilabliihes  the  truth  of  his  rea- 
ibning,  at  the  iame  time  that  it  gives  beauty  to 
the  poem. 

But  as  genius,  like  fame,  gathers  flrength  in 
its  courfe,  fo  in  the  conclunon  of  the  Effay, 
our  poet  fcems  to  have  collated  all  his  powers, 
to  complete  the  following  noble  apoftrophe 

*'  Come  then,  my  Friend !  my  Genius !  come 

*'  along; 
"  Oh  mafter  of  the  poet,  and  the  foog  ! 

*'  I  thank  you  for  the  account  of  your  fafe  arrival  at  home; 
**  there  is  the  end  of  all  your  wiHies :  than  which,  there  can 
•*  be  no  greater  happineis  on  this  fide  of  the  grave.  Un- 
*'  happy  is  the  man  who  mufl  ramble  in  fearch  of  it !  I  caa 
**  pray  for  no  greater  blefling  for  a  friend,  than  that  he  m»y 
•*  love  his  own  home,  his  own  family,  and  next  his  neigh- 
•*  hour  J  yet  be  refigned  to  leave  his  prefent  rcfidence,  wben- 
**  ever  Providence  ordarns :  and  love  his  own  family,  yet 
**  confider  the  whole  world  as  his  relations,  though  ntoit 
»*  diftant." 

■     t  The  reader,  who  recollects  the  finite  in  Addifon's  Cito, 
cvuwt  Sail  being  Imitten  with  the  reremblaace. 

"And 
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^*  And  while  the  Mufe  now  Aoops,  or  now 

"  afcends, 
"  To  Man's  low  paflions,  or  their  glorious  endsj 
"  Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wife, 
"  To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rife ;  ■ 
**  Form'd  by  thy  convcrfe,  happily  to  fteer  ' 
"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  feyere  j 
"  CorreS  with  fpirit,  eloquent  v^ith  eafe, 
"  Intent  to  reafon,  or  polite  to  pleafe. 
"  Oh  !  while  along  the  flream  of  Time  th^ 

'*  n^e 
**  Elxpanded  SieSj  and  gathers  all  its  fame ; 
'*  Say,  Ihall  my  little  bark  attendant  fail, 
"  Purfue  the  triumph,  and  partake  (he  gale  ? 
'*  When  Aatefmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dull  repofe, 
*'  Whole  ions  fliall  blufli  their  fathers  were 

"  thy  foes, 
"  Shall  then  this  verfe  to  future  age  preteftd 
''  Thou  w;rt  my  GUIDE,  philosopher  and 

"  FRIEND  ? 

*'  That  u^g*d  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art 
"  From  founds  to  things,  ftom  fancy  to  fhe 

"  heart ; 
"  For  Wit*s  falfe  mirror  held  up  Nature's 

"light,  .       . 
*'  Shew'd  erring  Pride,  whatever  is,   is 

"  RIGHT; 

"  That  Reason,  Passion,  anfwer  one  great 

"  aim; 
**  That  true  Self-love  and  Social  arc 

**  theiame;  i 

'*  That  Virtue  only  makes  our  Blifs  below ; 
■*  And  all  our  Knowledge  is,  ourselves  to 

"  KIlJOW." 

S  3  Thefe 
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Thefe  excellent  lines,  as  the  learned  commen- 
tator accurately  obferves,  will  fumiffi  a  critic 
with  examples  of  each  of  thofe  five  fpecies  of 
elocution,  from  which,  as  from  its  fources,  Lon- 
ginus  deduceth  the  fubHme.  Namely,  a  gran- 
deur and  fuMimity  of  conception ;  a  pathetic 
enthufiafm ;  an  elegant  formation  and  ordonance 
of  figures ;  a  fplendid  diction ;  and  a  weight 
and  dignity  in  the  compofition.  In  fliort,  had 
Mr.  Pope  given  no  other  fpecimcn  of  his  poe- 
tical talents,  we  might  from  thcfe  lines  only, 
fefely  pronounce  him  a  poet. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  in  this  ethical  fyftem, 
it  mull  be  confcfled,  that  the  great  outlines  are 
taken  from  the  moft  excellent  of  the  antient 
and  modern  writers  ;  yet  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
had  he  not  copied  thofe  outlines,  he  muft  have 
fketchM  out  a  Chimera  :  And  this  is  the  only 
fpecies  of  poetical  inventioNj  in- which  our 
l>oet  was  wanting.  For  in  all  invention  (to  ufe 
this  miCnpplied  tenn)  within  the  verge  of 
nature,  his  poetry  in  every  line  abounds.  If 
juftly  drawing,  artfully  grouping,  and  ftrongly 
exprelfing,  in  a  well  chofen  fubjeft,  ever  gave 
poet  or  jiainter  the  pretence  to  invention^  it  might  j 
be  claimed  by  our  author. 

Whenever  he  borrows  a  thought,  he  improves 
it  to  that  degree  that  it  becomes  original.  There 
is  fo  much  preclfion  and  perfpicuity,  fo  much 
of  the  liic'uhis  ordo,  in  his  chain  of  reafoning,  I 
the  images  by  which  he  illuftrates  his  arguments  | 
arc  fo  appropriated  and  fttiking,  and  his  num- 
bers 
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bers  (o  harmonious ;  that  every  fentiment  wears 
an  air  of  novelty,  and  difplays  the  excellence 
oi  human  vvic,  as  himfelf  juftly  defines  it. 

"  True  Wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dreft ; 
"  What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  fo  well 
*'  expreft." 

In  fliort,  after  having  demoliflied  the  mon- 
ftrous  fupcrftrudlures  of  the  antients,  he  has 
employed  the  old  materials  which  compofedi 
them,  in  erecting  a  regular  and  beautiful  fabric, 
in  which  all  the  parts  correfpond  with  fuch  exaift 
fymmetry,  and  the  whole  befpeaks  fuch  an  air 
ot  noble  fimplicity,  as  proves  it  to  be  the  inven- 
tion of  a  corred  and  fublime  genius  *. 

This 


•  It  may  he  curious  to  remark,  that  when  this  poem  mas 
li'll  publifhed,  our  author  carefully  concealed  Its  being  his 
praduaion,  and  it  was  afcribed  to  Dr.  Young,  to  Dr.  Dcfa- 
pulierj,'to  Lord  Bjlingbroke,  to  Lord  Paget,  and  fcveral 
nihcrs.  While  his  acquaintance  read  it  as  the  work  of  an 
iinluiown  author,  they  fairly  owned  they  did  not  underftand  it. 

Among  others,  a  certain  little  poet,  fpeaking,  in  a  vi£t 
he  paid  to  Mr,  Popr,  of  the  Ejfay  en  Man,  foon  sfter  its 
appearance,  obferved  with  lin  air  of  critical  felf-fufBciency, 
lliat  the  poetry  wat  but  indiifercnt,  the  philofophy  ioiole- 
rsble,  and  the  whole  devoid  of  conneiSlinn.  If  I  thought,. 
added  he,  that  you  had  not  Teen  it,  I  would  have  brought  a. 
with  me.  Mr.  Pope,  to  mortify  the  coxcomb,  frankly  told 
him  that  he  had  fecn  it  before  i;  went  to  the  prefs ;  for  that 
it  was  his  own  performance,  and  had  been  the  workoffomc 
years.  Theconfulion  of  the  vifitor,  at  this  declaration,  may 
be  caficr  conceived  than  exprefTed. 

When  the  reputation  of  the  poem  however  became  fecured, 

\j  cl)e  koowledge  uf  the  wiiter,  it  foon  grew  fo  c'ear  and  in- 
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This  poem  foon  became  Co  univerfally  cder 
brated,  that  it  was  tranflated  into  French  by 
Monfieur  Refnel  f,  and  Monfieur  Croufiiz  wrote 
a  formal  critique  upon  it.  The  errors  and  ab- 
furdities  of  feveral  of  his  remarks,  were  owing 
to  the  blunders  and  inaccuracies  of  his  couatry- 
man's  tranflation,  which  mifled  him  in  many 
inftanccs;  neverthelefs,  feme  of  his  falfe  criti- 
cifms  are  owing  to  his  own  mifapprehenfions. 
But  this  idle  critique  is  fo  fully  anfwered  and 
refuted  by  the  learned  comment  fiibjoined  to  this 
piece,  that  it  is  needlefe  to  fay  pioreof  it  J. 

It 


tclligible.  lliat  on  the  apprarance  nf  the  comment  upon  it, 
tfiey  told  him  they  wondered  the  editor  Ihould  think  a  large 
and  .minute  intetpretation  necefliiry. 

f  It  was  likewifc  tranflated  into  Latin  vcrfc  by  Or.  ICick- 
fatrick, 

:t  Our  nitthor  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  fervicc  done  to  his  work 
by  this  CDniment,  that  he  did  nor  fail  to  make  grateful  ac- 
kJinwledftements  of  it  iii  the  following  letter,  addrefled  to 
his  fiiciid  and  coin mentator, dated  February  2,  1738,  wherein, 
with  confcious  dignity,  he  cxprcfles  his  indilFereiice  with  re- 
gard to  unjuit  cer.fure.   ■     '    .  ■ 

*'  I  cannot  forbear  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  ani- 
}*  madverfinn  on  Mr.  Crnufaz  :  iliough  I  doubt  not  it  was 
*'  kfs  a  regard  to  tnc,  than  10  candor  and  truth,  which  made 
'*  you  take  this  p:iiiis  to  anTwer  fo  miftakcn  a  man.  I  fear, 
*'  indeed,  he  did  not  attack  rflc  on  quite  To  good  a  principle: 
*•  and  whenever  I  fee  fuch  a  vein  of ' uncharitablenefs  and 
•<  vanity  in  any  work,  whether  it  concerns  mc  or  another, 
*'  I  am  always  ready  to  thank  God  to  find  it  accompanied 
**  with  as  much  wcakjiefs.  But  this  is  what  1  Oiould  never 
"  •  ,  •»  have 
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It  remains  to  obferre,  that  fome  paflages  in 
the  EJay  on  Man,  having  been  unjuftly  fufpeded 
of  a  tendency  toward  fate  and  naturalifm,  the 
audior  compofed  a  prayer  as  the  fum  of  all ; 
which  is  printed  under  the  title  of  the  Uni- 
versal Prayer,  and  v/ab  intended  to  fliew 
that  his  fyftem  was  founded  in  Jre^  iviUi  and 

terminated  in  piety and    furely  devotion 

never  breathed  a  more  pure,  fimplc,  and  at  the 
tame  time,  a  more  exalted  ilrain,  than  in  the 
following  inimitable  Aanzas. 

"  Thou  Great  Flrft  Caufe,  leaft  underftood : 

"  Who  all  my  Senfe  confin'd 
**  To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good, 

"  And  that  myfelf  am  blind ;  (") 

"Yet 


"  hare  expoled  myrdf,  and  therefore  I  am  the  mote  obligei 
"  to  you  for  doing  it." 

Tbii,  and  the  foregoing  letters,  wherein  our  poet  piyt 
^teful  acknowledgements  to  his  learned  friend  and  com- 
neotitor,  naturally  leads  us  to  reflet  on  the  different  nature 
of  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  this  celebrated  perfonage, 
Vd  Co  the  deceafed  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

The  latter  would  have  given  a  bias  to  this  admirable  efTajr, 
which  would  have  been  difgraceful  to  our  bard's  underftand- 
'■>g,  dilhonourable  to  his  virtue,  and  injurious  to  fociety : 
the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  jid  give  a  bias  to  it,  which 
will  reflect  immortal  honour  on  the  poe:'s  fenfe,  do  evcrlaft- 
iog  credit  to  his  virtue,  and  be  for  ever  fcrviceable  to  man- 
kind.   Now  let  the  world  determine,  which  of  the  two  de* 

fervesthe  incompariible  praife  of  being 

The  Poet's  GwV/,  Phikfiphiry  and  Fribnd. 

(')  In  the  firft  cpiftic,  after  having  vindicated  the  ways 

of  God,  againll  thofe  who  murmur  at  the  imperfefiions 
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**  Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  eftate, 

"  To  fee  the  Good  from  111  j 
"  And  binding  Nature  faft  in  Fate, 

"  Left/r«  the  Human  WUl.  {') 

**  What  Cofijcience  didlates  to  be  done, 

"  Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
"  This,  teach  me  more  than  Hell  to  flion, 

*'  That,  more  than  Heav'n  purfuc. 

"  Yet  not  to  Earth's  contraftcd  Span 

"  Thy  Goodnefs  let  me  bound, 
**  Or  think  Thee  Lord  alone  of  Man,  (") 

*'  When  thoufand  Worlds  are  round : 

"Ic! 

pf   human  nature ;    he   concludes    to   the   fame  effca  as 
above. 

*'  Ceafcthen,  nor  Order  Imperfcflion  name  : 
"  Our  proper  blifs  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
*'  Know  thy  cum  point :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
"  Oi  blindnefsy  weaknif$,  Heav'n  be  (lows  on  thee." 

C")  Our  author,  in  the  fecond  epift'e,  has  proved  this 
J'rtedom  of  man's  will. —He  has  (hewn  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  blended  in  our  nature,  like  light  andfhade  ;  and  that 
though  it  is  often  difficult  to  diftinguiih  genuine  virtue  from 
the  fpurious,  yet  there  is  an  unerring  criterion  by  which  wc 
inay  difcern  the  difference.— —^ 

*'  This  light  and  d.irknefs  in  our  chaos  join'd, 

t'  What  fliall  divide  \    The  God  within  the  mind 

that  is.  Conscience. He  hath  likewife  fltewn  that  man 

jiath  it  in  his  power  to  direft  his  p.iffions  to  good  or  bad  ends : 

"  Reason  the  byas,  turns  to  good  from  ill." 

(')  The  folly  and  impietyofthus  limitingthedivinegood' 
nefs,  is  ftrongiy  expofcd  in  the  third  epiflU . 

'■    -     ■  ■      ,■  "On* 
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-*'  Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand  ' 

"  Prefume  thy  Bolts  to  throw, 
"  And  deal  Damnation  round  the  land, 

"  On  each  I  judge  thy  Foe.  {') 

"  "If  I  am  right,  thy  Grace  (')  impart, 

"  Still  in  the  right  toftay; 
**  If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  ray  heart 

**  To  find  that  better  way. 

"  Save 


"  One  all-extending,  all-prefcrving  foul, 
"  Conaeds  each  being,  £tc.      ■  ■  ■ 

Again, — 

"  Has  God,  thou  fool,  work'd  iblely  for  thy  good, 
*'  Tby  joy,  thy  paftime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  t" 

[')  The  writer,  m  the  third  epiftle,  after  tracing  the  cor»  • 
rupiioo  of  religion,  and  the  origin  of  fuperftition,  inveighi 
with  great  vehemence  againft  the  corrupt  and  vengeful  Iptrit, 
which 

*'  With  Heav'n'i  own  thunder  fhook  the  world  below, 
"  And  play'd  the  God  an  engine  on  his  foe." 

(*)  His  learned  friend  and  annotator  on  this  pafTa^e  has 
acutely  remarked,  that  as  the  imparting  afgrau,  on  theChrif- 
tian  fyftem,  h  a  Wronger  exertion  of  divine  power,  than  th« 
natural  illumination  of  the  heart ;  one  would  expe^  that  rt^^^if 
and  wrong  Ihould  change  places ;  more  aid  being  require^ 
to  rt^ere  men  to  right,  than  to  keep  them  in  it.  But  as  if 
was  the  poet's  purpofe  to  infinuate  that  revelation  was  the 
right,  nothing  could  better  exprefs  his  purpofe,  than  male* 
log  the  righf  fecured  by  the  guards  of  Grace. 

I  will  add,  that  one  principal  dclign  of  the  EfTay  on  Man 
w  to  fhew,  that  reajinf  aided  by  natural  rtligmf  can  at  moft 
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**  Save  me  alike  ftom  foolifti  Pride, 

**  Or  impious  Difcontent, 
"  At  aught  thy  "Wifdom  has  denied* 

*'  Or  aught  thy  Goodnefs  lent.  (') 

"  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  Woe, 

"To  hide  the  Fault  I  fee; 
"  That  Mercy  I  to  others  fhow, 

"  That  Mercy  (how  to  me.  {*) 

but  reSify  our  paffions  -,  reafon  is  a  gtuirti,  but  no  guiJi ; 
and  our  poet  evidently  points  out  the  guiA,  which  is  Re¥£- 
LATiqN'i  the  goal  to  which  hope  leads  the  good  man. 

"  For  him  alone  Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
"  And  opens  ftill,  and  <^ns  on  his  foul ; 
"  Tiy  lengthcn'd  on  to  Faith,  and  uticonfin'd, 
"  It  pours  the  blifs  that  fills  up  all  the  minJ." 

(')  This  foolifti  Pride  is  finely  ridiculed  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  Eflay,  particularly  in  the  following  couplet : 

*'  Aflc  for  what  end  the  heav'niy  bodies  dine, 

'*  Earth  for  whofe  ufe  ?   Pnde  anfwers,— 'Tis  for  mine." 

The  impious  and  ridiculous  difcontent  of  mankind,  is  like- 
wife  admirably  expofed  in  the  following  lines,  among  othen 
in  this  ElTay, 

•'  What  would  this  man  ?  Now  upward  will  he  foar, 
*'  And,  little  lefs  than  Angel,  would  be  more  ; 
"  Now  looking  downward,  juft  as  griev'd  appears, 
"  To  want  the  fircngth  of  bulls,   the  fur  of  bears." 

( I )  Thefc  benevolent  fentiments  are  diffufed  throughout 
the  whole  EtTay ;  and  are  in  truth  fummed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing couplet : 

**  Happier  as  kinder,  in  whatc'er  degree, 
"  And  height  of  Blifs  is  height  of  Charity.^ 

5  Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  this  Prayer  may  be  con-r 
fidered  as  an  epitome  of,  or  rather  as  a  fliort  com-r 
ment  on,  his  ElTay  on  Man ;  and  it  is  impoflible 
for  the  moft  hardened  infidel  to  read  thefe  ftanzas 
without  being  impreffed  with  a  ferious  fenfe  of 
religJMis  truths,  and  of  religious  duties.  (^} 

To  give  the  reader  a  iUft  idea  of  our  author's 
ittentton  to  method  in  his  moral  fyAem,  it  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  the  .^^^^nM^in  was  intended 
to  have  been  comprifed  in  four  books,  ^  we  are 
affured  by  the  editor. 

The  firft  the  author  has  given  us,  under  that 
tide,  in  the  four  fifties  which  have  been  the 
Afbje^  of  cfae  foregoing  critical  obfervations. 

The  fecond,  was  to  have  confifted  of  the  fame 
number,  and  to  have  treated,  i.  Of  the  extent 
and  limits  of  human  reafon.  2.  Of  thofe  arts 
and  fciences,  and.  the  parts  of  them,  which  are 
ufefiil,  and  therefore  attainable  :  together  with 
thofe  which  are  ufelefs,  and  therefore  unattain- 
able, 3.  Of  the  nature,  ends,  ufe  and  applica- 
tion of  the  different  capacities  of  men.  4.  Of 
the  ufe  of  learning  ;  of  the  fcience  of  the  world  ; 
and  of  wit ;  concluding  with  a  fatire  againft  the 
mifapplication  of  them,  illullrated  by  pidiures, 
chara^rs,  and  examples. 

( ^  ]  This  prayer  was  translated  into  French  by  one  Monf. 
WFranck,  a  bigotted  catholic  :  who  afterward  coming  to 
reflect  that  it  contained  the  ftrongeit  cenfure  of  Aiperllition 
and  per(ecution  j  thought  proper  to  apologize  for  his  tranf- 
lotion. 

The 
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The  third  book  regarded  civil  regimen  or  the 
fcience  of  politics,  in  "which  the  feveral  forms^ 
of  a  republic  were  to  have  been  examined  and ' 
explained  j  together  with  the  feveral  modes  ef 
religious  worfhip,  fo  far  as  they  affed  fociety ; 
between  which  the  author  always  fuppofed.  there, 
was  the  clofeft  connexion  and  moft  intimate 
relation :  So  that  this  part  would  have  treated  of 
civil  and  religious  fociety  in  their  full  extent. 

The  fourth  and  laft  book,  concerned  private 
ethics,  or  pradical  morality;  confidered  in  all 
the  circumftances,  orders,  profelTions,  and  fla- 
tions  of  human  life. 

The  fcheme  of  all  this  had  been  maturely 
digefted  and  communicated  to  Lord  Bolingbrote, 
Dr.  Swift,  and  one  or  two  more,  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  only  work  of  his  riper  years ; 
but  was,  partly  through  ill  health,  partly 
through  difcouragements,  from  the  depravitj'  of 
the  times,  and  partly  on  prudential  and  other 
confiderations,  interrupted,  poftponed,  and  at 
laA  in  a  manner  laid  atide. 

But.  as  this  was,  as  we  are  told,  our  author's 
.favourite  work,  which  more  exaflly  reflefted 
the  image  of  his  own  ftrong  capacious  mind, 
and  as  we  can  have  but  a  very  imperfeft  idea  of 
it  from  the  disjciia  membra  poete  which  now 
remain,  it  will  not  be  uninterefting  to  enter 
ibmewhat  more  particularly  into  the  fcope  and 
deiign  of  t(iefe  pioje^ed  books, 
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The  firft,  as  it  treats  of  man  m  the  abftraia:, 
and  confiders  him  in  general,  under  all  hi> 
lelations,  becomes  the  foundation,  and  furniihes- 
thefubjeas,  of  the  three  following :  fo  that» 

The  fecond  book  was  to  take  up  again  the 
firft  and  fecond  epiftles  of  the  firft  book ;  and  to 
treat  of  man  in  his  intelledual  capacity  at  large* 
as  explained  above.  Of  this,  only  a  fmall  part 
of  the  conclufiOQ  (which,  as  has  been  faid, 
was  to  have  contained  a  fatire  againft  the  mit- 
application  of  wit  and  learning)  may  be  found 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad,  and  occa- 
fionally  in  the  other  three ;  of  which  an  account 
is  hereafter  given. 

The  third  book,  in  like  manner,  was  to  re- 
^(Tume  the  fubjeft  of  the  third  epiftleof  the  firft,  . 
which  treats  of  man  in  his  fecial,  political,  and 
reli^ous  capacity.  But  this  part  the  poet  after- 
wards conceived  might  be  better  executed  in  an 
Epic  Poem  ;  as  theadion  would  make  it  more 
animated,  and  the  fable  lefs  invidious ;  in  which 
all  the  great  principles  of  true  and  falfe  govern- 
ments and  religions,  fhould  be  chiefly  delivered 
in  feigned  examples.  The  plan  of  this  poem, 
which  was  to  have  been  intitled  Brutus,  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

The  fourth  and  laft  book,  was  to  purfue  the 
fubjed  of  the  fourth  epiftle  of  the  firft,  and  to- 
treat  of  ethics,  or  praftical  morality,  and  WQiild 
have  confifted  of  many  members ;  of  which 
.the  four  Moral  Eflaysin  the  third  volume,  which 
is  now  under  confideration^  are  detached  por- 
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tions:  the  two  firft,  on  the  charaOiers  oi  men 
and  ivomenf  being  the  introdu^ry  part  of  thit 
book,  which  was  to  have  included  the  whole. 

For  the  fake  of  connection  therefore,  it  will 
in  the  next  place  be  prc^r  to  give  fome  account 
of  thefe  four  Moral  Eilays,  which  conclude  tht 
third  volume  of  his  works. 

In  the  firft,  on  the  CbaraBen  of  Men,  our 
author  takes  notice  of  the  di£liculties  in  coming 
at  the  knowledge  and  true  characters  of  men, 
arifing  from  the  diverfity  of  their  charadcr, 
which  he  thus  happily  illuflxates. 

•*  There's  fome  Peculiar  in  each  leaf  and  grain, 
"  Some  unmark'd  fibre,  or  fome  varying  vein ; 
•'  Shall  only  Man  be  taken  in  the  grofs  1 
**  Grant  but  as  many  forts  of  Mind  as  Mofe." 

After  enumerating  other  caules  which  render 
this  refearch  fo  difficult,  he  mentions  the  difB' 
mulation  and  caprice  of  mankind,  under  the 
following  beautiful  and  Aiiking  figures. 

*'  Our  depths  who  fathoms,  or  our  ihallows 

"*finds, 
'*  Quick  whirls,  and  (hifting  eddies,  c£  our 

**  minds  ? 
'*  On  human  A£Hons  reafon  tho*  you  can, 
'•*  It  may  be  Reafon,  but  it  is  not  Man : 
"  His  Principle  of  a£tion  once  explore, 
■*  That  inftant  'tis  his  Principle  no  more. 

"tike 
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"  Like  following  life  thro*  creatures  you  dif- 

"fcO, 
"  You  lofe  it  in  the  moment  you  deleft." 

How  bold,  and  at  the  fame  time  how  juft,  is 
this  iimile,  whereby  the  poet  illuftrates  the 
fadden  change  of  the  principle  of  adion  in  man> 
which,  among  other  caufes,  occafions  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  his  charafter. 

This  difficulty  however,  our  author  proceeds 
to  obferve,  is  not  altogether  owing  to  the  oMbu- 
rity  of  the  objeft  under  contemplation,  but  in 
part  arifes  from  the  defeds  of  the  obferver, 
which  is  thus  finely  illuArated. 

*'  Yet  more;  the  difference  is  as  great  betweea 
"  The  optics  feeing,  as  the  objefts  feen, 
"  All  Manners  take  a  tinfturc  from  our  own ; 
"  Or  come  difcolbur'd  through  our  Paffions 

"  Ihown. 
•*  Or  Fancy's  beam  enlarges,  multiplies, 
"  Contrads,  inverts,  and  gives  ten  thoulanj 

*'  dyes." 

Thefe  images  are  beautifully  appropriated, 
and  are  .remarkably  chafte  and  corred.  With 
the  (ame  elegance  and  propriety,  our  author 
purfues  the  enumeration  trf  the  difficulties  which 
obftrudl  our  inquiry  into  the  characters  of  men. 

*'  Nor  will  Life's  ftream  for  Obfervatlon  ftay, 
"  It  hurries  all  too  faft  to  mark  their  way : 

"In 
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"  In  vain  fedatc  reflections  wc  would  make, 
•*  When  half  our  knowledge  we  muft  fnatct, 

"not  take. 
•*  Oft,  in  the  Paffions'  wild  rotation  toft, 
**  Our  ipring  of  adion  to  ourfelves  is  loft: 
**  "nr'd,  not  determin'd,  to  thelaft  we  yield, 
"  And  what  comes  then  is  mafter  of  the  field, 
**  As  the  laft  image  of  that  troubled  heap, 
•*  When  Senfc  fubfides,  and  Fancy  fports  is 

"  fleep, 
"  (Tho'  paft  the  recolleftion  of  the  thought} 
**  Becomes  the'  ftuflF  of  which  our  <keam  is 

"  wrought." 

This  notion  of  the  caufe  of  dreams,  whether 
phyfically  true  or  not,  is  happily  applied  to  ex- 
plain why  we  are  often  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
the  motives  which  impell  us  to  a£tion. 

Our  author  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  deted 
the  erroneous  means  by  which  we  endeavour 
to  judge  of  human  charafliers,  and  fliews  firft 
that  we  cannot  determine  the  motive  from  the 
a£tion,  as  different  a^ons  proceed  from  the 
lame  motive. 

"  Behold  !    if  Fortune  or  a  Miftrefs  frowns, 
.  "  Some  plunge  in  bus'nefs,  others  fhave  their 
*'  crowns  : 
"  To  eafe  the  Soul  of  one  oppreffive  weight, 
*'  This  quits  an  Empire,  that  embroils  a  State : 
"  The  fame  adiift  complexion  has  impell'd 
"  Charles  to  the  Convent,  Philip  to  the  Field." 

6  It| 
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li  is  obfervable,  that  though  the  verfification 
in  thefe  lines  is  fdiooth  and  pfbetical,  yet  therC 
is  not  a  fingle  word  which  admits  of  inverfion 
or  tranfpofition.  They  would  preferve  the  fame 
order,  were  they  turned  into  profe ;  and  though 
you  may  deftroy  the  rhyme,  you  (Cannot  break 
the  numbers  and  meafure.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
bell  proof  of  genuine  poetry,  which  is  not 
tortured  into  ■frerfe  by  unnatural  inverfions  and 
((infpofitions ;  which  always,  in  fome  degree, 
are  injurious  to  perfpicijity. 

He  then  proves  that  the  fame  a&ion  often 
proceeds  from  different  tnotivesr. 

"Not  always  Anions  fliew  the  man:  wd 

"find 
"  Who  does  a  kitidneft,  is  nOt  therefore  fcitid ; 
*'  Perhaps  Profperity  becalm'd  his  breaft  j 
"  Perhaps  the  "Wind  juft  fhifted  from  the  eaft ; 
"  Not  therefore  humble  he  who  feeks  retreat, 
"Pnde  guides  his  {leps,  and  bids  h'iin  Hiuri 

"  the  Great  i 
"  Who  combats  bfavely,    is  not  therrforc 

"  brave, 
**  He  dreads   a  death-bed   like  the  meaneft 

"flaye: 
"  Who  reafona  wifely  is  not  thertfore  teife, 
"  His.  pride  in  Reas'aing,  nor  in  ASing  lies." 

Thefe  refledions  are  extremely  juft  and  acute, 
*»d  exprefled  with  great  concifenefs  and  wiergy- 

T  Another 
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Another  error,  that  of  judging  men's  cBa- 
raders  Arom  their  flation,  the  poet  expofes  in 
the  following  ftrain  of  delicate  irony. 

"  Court-Virtues  bear,  like  Gems,  the  highcft 

"  rate, 
"  Born  where  Heav'n's  influence  fcarce  can 

*'  penetrate : 
**  In  life's  low  vale  the  foil  the  Virtues  like, 
**  They  pleafe  .as  beauties,  here  as  wonders 

«  ftrike. 
*'  Tho'  the  fame  fun,  with  all-diffulive  rays, 
"  BlufhintheRbfe,  and  in  the  Di'mond  blaze, 
**  We  prize  the  ftronger  effort  of  his  pow*r, 
"  Andjuftly  fet  the  Gem  above  the  Flow'r." 

Thefe  lines  have  uncommon  merit.  The 
-ridicule,  is  exquifit^.  The  imagery  is  beautiful : 
and  the  juft  ordonance  of  the  figures  admirably 
fupported  throughout. 

The  poet,  in  the  laft  place,  obferves  that  the 
only  clue  to  lead  us  to  the  true  charaders  of  men, 
and  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  their  con- 
duft,  is  the  Ruling  Passion.  Thisheex- 
empUfies  in  the  chara^er  of  Wharton,  which  is 
fo  inimitably  drawn,  that  it  is  diiHcult  to  refift 
the  pleafure  of  tranfcribing  it ;  but  it  is  needleTs 
to  point  out  its  beauties ;  fince  charaSfers  ftrike, 
and  are  imprinted  in  the  memory  of  everj' 
common  reader,  while  the  principlej  of  the  poem 
make  impreifioos  on  a  few  only. 

6  Our 
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Our  author  purfues  hU  iUuftrations  through  a 
variety  of  charafters,  fuch  as  the  debauchee,  the 
gluttcm,  the  mifer,  the  coquette,  the  courtier, 
&c.  which  he  exhibits  in  a  Arain  of  exquifite 
ridicule,  and  at  length  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  compliment  to  Lord  Cobham. 

"And    you!  brave  Cobham,  to  the  lateft 

**  breath, 
**  Shall   feel  your  ruling    paiEon    ftrong  in 

"  death : 
"  Such  in  thofe  moments  as  in  all  the  pall ; 
**  Oh,  lave  my  Country,  Heav'n!"  fliall  be 

*'  your  laft  *." 

In 


*  Lord  Cobltam,  it  feema,  had  perufed  this  Epiftle  in  the 
manuTcript,  and  fuggcfteii  fome  alteratJons,  as  ma]-  be  con- 
cluded from  the  following  original  letters. 

Stowe,  Nov,  r,  1733. 
**  Though  I  have  not  modefty  enough  not  to  be  plealed 
"  with  your  extraordinary  compliment,  1  have  wit  enougit 
*'  to  know  how  little  I  dcferve  it.  You  know  all  mankind 
'*  are  putting  themfcilves  upon  the  world  for  more  than  they 
"  are  worth,  and  their  friends  are  daily  helping  the  deceit. 
"  But  I  am  afraid  I  fhail  not  pafs  for  an  abfolute  patriot, 
"  however  I  have  the  honour  of  having  received  a  public 
"  tellunonyof  your  efteemand  friendHilp,  and  am  as  proud 
"  of  it  as  I  could  be  of  any  advantage  which  could  happen 
'*  to  mc.  As  I  remember,  when  I  faw  the  Brouillion  of 
*'  this  epidle,  it  was  perplexed  ;  you  have  now  made  it  the 
"  contrary,  and  I  think  it  is  the  clearell  and  the  cleaned  of 
"  all  you  havewrote.  Don't  you  think  you  have  bellowed 
"  too  many  lines  on  the  old  Ictcher.  The  inftancc  itfeif  is 
*'  but  ordinary,  and  I  think  fhould  be  Hinrtened  or  changed^ 
**  Tbank  you  ;  and  believe  me  to  be  moft  fincercly  yours, 
".Cobham." 
T  2  From 
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In  Ihoptr  the  pbet,  rti.  this  epiftle>  difcorers 
great  acutenefs  of  obfervation,  and  an  intimate 

knoW' 


From  the  next  letter  H  appears  that  Mr.  PoPi  adopted  bit 
Lordfhip'shinc. 

Stowb,  Not.  S. 

**  I  like  your.  Letcher  better  now  'tis  fliorter ;  and  dte 

''  Glutton  IS  a  very  good  epigram.  But  they  are  both  appe- 
**  tites,  that  from  nature  we  indulge,  as  well  for  her  ends, 
*'  as  our  pleafure.  A  cardinal,  in  his  way  of  pleafufe,>iTOald 
"  have  been  a  better  inftance.  What  do  you  thinfa  of  an 
*'  old  Lady  drefRng  her  fiivcr  locks  with  pink,  and  order- 
"  ing  her  coffin  to  be  lined  wiih  white  quilted  fatdn  with 
*' gold  fringes?  Or  Counfeilor  Vernon,  retiring  to  enjoy 
*■  himfelf  with  five  ihoufand  a  year  which  he  had  got,  and 
*'  returning  back  to  the  Chancery  to  get  a  little  more, 
**  when  he  could  not  fpeak  To  loud  as  (o  be  heard  ?  Or  a 
**■  Judge  turned  out  coming  again  to  the  bar  ?^— I  mean 
'*  that  a  paffion  or  habit,  that  nas  not  a  natural  foandaiioii, 
"  fall  in  better  with  your  fubjed,  than  any  of  our  natural 
*<  wants,  which  in  Tome  degree  we  cannot  avoid  purfuiogto 
"  the  laft;  and  if  a  nran  has  fpirits  or  appetite  enough  to 
**  take  a  bit  of  either  kind  at  parting,  you  may  condenm 
**  him,  but  you  would  be  proud  to  imitate  him. 

*'  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  fine  weather,  *TTi  a 
"  ftrange  thing  that  people  of  condition  and  men  of  parts 
•'  rauft  enjoy  it  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  world.  But 
*•  now  I  think  on't,  their  purfuits  arc  generally  after  points 
"  of  fo  great  imporunce,  that  they  da  not  enjoy  it  at  all.  I 
**  won't  trouble  you  any^  longer,  but  with  the  afluraoce  <^ 
*'  what  I  hope  you  arc  perfeSly  convinced  of,  that  I  im 
"  moftfincerdy  yours,  C." 

Frtim  thefe  letters  his  lordlhip  appears  to  hav«  been  a 
man  of  fenfe  aiffl  vivacity  ;■  his  ob&rvations  are  joft,  libe- 
ra!, and  fprightljr. 

But 
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Icoowfcdge  <rf  the  fecrct  workings  of  the  human 
mind.  HU  realbning  is  amvincihg,  and  he 
has  tke  art  of  preierving  the  ftri^eft  method  of 
argument,  -without  the  leaft  appearance  of  an 
affeded  regularity.  Add  to  this,  that  his  illuf- 
trations  are  apt  and  forcible,  his  charaders 
Iiappily  finiflied,  and  his  verfi6cation  perfcdly 
luDefiil  and  harmonious. 

Impartiality  however  muft  acknowledge,  that 
we  here  and  there  meet  with  fome  faulty  lines. 
Such,  'perhaps,  the  following  may  be  deemed, 
wiere,  fpeating  of  the  bird  who  calls  whore 
and  knave  firom  his  cage,  he  adds-— - 

"  The'  many  a  paffenger  he  rightly  call, 
"  Tou  hold  him  no  philofopher  at  all." 

Thefe  lines  are  in  the  familiar  ftile  of  common 
pr(rfaic  chit-chat ;  and  the  feeble  expletives  tacked 
t»  the  end  of  the  laft  line,  for  the  lake  of  the 
rhyme,  fink  them  almoft  even  below  that  level. 

'  With  refpeG  to  the  next  epiille,  that  is,  the 
Eflay  on  the  Chambers  of  Women,  it  has  un- 
queftionably  great  merit. 

But  where  his  Lordlhip  {peaks  of  the  Cardinal^  he  quit* 
miftilcei  the  fubjeS  of  the  epiftle ;  which  concerns  our  na- 
tural, not  unnatural  paffions.  Our  Poet's  pidurcs  make, 
as  he  himfelf  lap,  a  map  ef  Man^  not  of  Monfters. 

It  muft  be  added,  in  commendation  of  Mr,  Pope,  thaf 
ofl  this,  as  on  many  other  occalions,  he  prudenljy  pra£l|fe(} 
hii  own  precept :  And     ■  . 

f.'  Made  ufe  of  ev'ry  Friend,  and  ev'ry  Foe." 

T3  The 
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The  poet  has  herein  (hewn  himfelf  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
motley  groupe  of  female  caprices ;  which  he 
has  indeed  expofed  with  a  great  deai  of  wit  and 
pointed  fatire ;  but  furely  the  ftrofces  are  here 
and  there  much  too  harfli  and  fevere. 

However  I  may  hazard  my  reputation  by  die 
comparifon,  I  do  not  fcruple,  in  fome  few  in- 
ftances,  to  prefer  Dr.  Young's  Satire  on  Women, 
in  his  Umverfal  Paffion :  though  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  greatly  inferior  to  Mr.  Pope's  in  pwnt 
of  verf]  hcation,  order,  wit,  fentiment,  cafe,  and 
penetration  into  nature*. 

In  the  paflages  alluded  to,  however,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  in  Young  more  of  the  ridiculum  acri 
of  Horace.  What  the  learned  commentator  has 
obferved,  in  his  parallel  between  Horace  and 
Pope,  will,  perhaps,  in  thefe  inftances,  hold 
equally  true  between  Pope  and  Young.  What 
Young  fmilcs  at.  Pope  treats  with  the  grate 
feverity  of  Perfius  ;  and  what  Pope  ftrikes  with 
the  cauftic  lightning  of  Juvenal,  Young  con- 
tents himfelf  with  turning  into  ridicule. 

The  latter  laughs  at  their  foibles  with  fuch 
becoming  pleafantry  and    good  humour,    that 


*  Lc;  not  the  reader  imagine  that  any  general  comparir'n 
h  inrjiud  between  thefe  two  fatirirts.  Mr.  Pors's  ftiperi- 
f  r;y  !■;  p  i^anifcft,  that  a  man  would  exporehimfcirto  ridi- 
cule v.-'.is  (hould  attempt  to  compatc  them.  All  that  is  meiDC 
is,  tri.i;  here  a"d  there  Youn§  has  fucceeded  by  fume  nicer 
tuuc.~.~'3  bct:cr  fuJted  to  the  delicacy  of  the  tubje3. 
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while,  they  blu(h  to  fee  thofe  foibles  expofed, 
they  are  not  angry  with  the  author  of  the  detec- 
tion. The  fcHiner,  on  the  other  hand,  chaftifes 
thor  levities  with  fo  fevere  a  lafti,  that  the 
lively  glow  of  refentment  prevails  over  the 
fuffiifion  of  a  modeft  blufti.  Young,  in 
few  words,  corredls  their  peccant  habits  by 
gentle  alteratives,  while  Pope  irritates  them  by 
ftrong  corrofives. 

But  a  few  inftances,  impartially  felefted,  will 
beft  determine  the  propriety  of  thefe  animad- 
verfions. 

The  opening  of  this  epiftle,  which  is  addrefTed 
to  a  Lady,  has  great  merit.  It  begins  thus, 
with  gracefiil  eafc  and  pleaiantry. 

"  Nothing  fo  true  as  what  you  once  let  i^ll, 
"  Moft  Women  have  no  Charafters  at  all."    • 
"  Matter  too  foft  a  lafting  mark  to  bear, 
''  And  beft  diftinguifh'd  by  black,  brown,  or 

"  fair. 
"  Howmany  piduresof  one  Nymph  we  view, 
"  All  how  unjike  each  other,  all  how  true  ! 
♦'  Arcadia's  Countefs,  here,  in  ermin'd  pride, 
*'  Is  there,  Paftorahyafountaiu  fide. 
**  Here  Fannia,    leering  *  on  her  own  good 

"  man, 
**  And  there,  a  naked  Leda  with  a  Swan. 

"  Let 


•  In  this  palTage  the  poet  meant  to  difplay  the  Contrail 

between  Fannia  looking  at  her  hulband  in  the  attitude  of  a 

T  ^  modeft 
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**  Let  then  the  Fair  one  beautifully  cry, 
f  In  Magdalen's  loofe  hair  and  lifted  eye, 
"  Or  drcft  in  fmiles  of  fweet  Cecilia  fhine, 
**  With  fimp-iing  Aijgels,  Palms,  and  Harpi 

'*  divine ; 
"  Whether  the  Charmer  fioner  it,  or  faint  it, 
"  If  Folly  grow  romantic,  I  muft  paint  it 
V  Come  then,  the  colqurs  and  the  ground 
*'  prepare !  I 

*'  Dip  in  the  Rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  Air; 
5*  Ghufe  a  firm  Cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it      I 
i*  Catch,  ere  ihe  change,  the  Cynthia  of  dii» 

"  minute." 

Thus  far  the  raillery  is  exquifitely  pleafaot; 
th^s  far  is  elegant  and  poetical.  Si ^c  omnia! 
But  mark  what  follows,  where  the  poet  exem- 
plifies this  principle  of  female  incontiftency  in 
particijlar  chara^ers :  ai}d  firft  |n  the  ^ffe&ed 
and  flatteroly, 

i    ",  Rufa,  whofc  eye  quick-glancing  o'er  the 
"  Park, 
**  Attrads  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  Spark, 
*'  Agrees  as  ill  with  Rufa  ftudying  Locke, 
M  AsS^ppho'sdi'monds  with  Vr  dirty  fmock; 

nodeft  mitron ;  and  Fannia  in  the  loofcr  pofture  of.  an  un- 
attircd  wanton.  By  the  ufe  of  the  qiitha  ietring,  the  poa 
marks  the  lubricity  of  Eannia  i'snd  ai  her  bihritih-^miAA 
certainly  betray  itfelf  while  feigning  conjuni  afefiioiii 
^o  the  term  Ittrtitg  has  a  peculiar  beauty,  tbougn  it  fccDis,  in 
Jbipe  degree,  to  weaken  the  contrail. 

f  ?  Of 
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f*  Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  greafy  taflc  *, 
*'  With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  ev'ning  Maik : 
**  So  morning  infedls  that  in  muck  begun* 
^  Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  fetting  fun." 

Thefe  lines,  it  muft  be  confefled,  are  ftrongly 
iatirical  and  vdtty.  ,Bi)t  are  they  not  too  harih 
and  inelegant  for  the  occafion  f  The  true  end 
of  fatire,  is  reformation.  But  was  Sappho  likely 
(o  become  lefs  a  llatterp,  by  being  thus  rudely 
reprehended,  in  terms  as  foul,  as  that  part  of 
her  attire  could  be  which  gave  the  poet  offence  ? 

With  refped:  to  the  fimile  of  the  morning  in- 
fe£^  tl}c  thought  is  not  original ;  nor  does  it 
feem  to  be  appropriated  to  illuftrate  the  latire 
irith  tjiat  prop^ty  for  which  our  author  was 
remarkable  f. 

There 


*  What  Tould  our  poet  b;ive  faitj,  bad  he  lived  tp  fee  the 
falhion  'of  our  modern  Bellps,  who  nightly  encircle  their 
powdcKd  curls  with  a  filken  net,  and  do  not  (uSer  a  comb 
to  dilbompofe  them,  for 1  dare  not  fay  how  long. 

f  Young,  it  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  has  ridiculed  the 
^t£ted  and  flatternly,  with  a  fofter  pen. 

AffeAation  he  has  thus  expofed : 

f*  Here  might  I  flng  of  Menimia'i  mincing  mien, 
**  And  all  the  movements  of  the  fofc  machine : 
**  How  two  red  lipsaffe&ed  Zephyrs  blow, 
*«  To  cool  the  Bohca,  and  inflame  the  Beau ; 
**  While  one  white  finger,  and  a  thumb,  confpire 
f*  To  liA  the  cup,  and  make  tbe  worid  adn^lre." 

The 
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There  is  great  beauty  however  and  elegance 
in  the  follovring  lines  of  Mr.  Pope. 

"Ladies,  like  variegated  Tulips,  fhow; 

"  'Tis  to  their  Changes  half  their  ''harms  we 

**  owe ; 
•*  Fine  by  defed,  and  delicately  weak, 
**  Their  happy  Spots  the  nice  admirer  take." 

But  in  the  fc^lowing  infiance,  his  indigoatioa 
feems  to  have  prevailed  over  his  delicacy. 

"  See  Sin  in  State,  majeftically  drunk ; 
"  Proud  as  a  Peerels,  prouder  as  a  Punk  j 
«  Chafte  to  her  Huflaand,  frank  to  all  befidc, 
**  A  teeming  Miftrefs,  but  a  barren  Bride- 
^'  What  then  ?    let  Blood  and  Body  bear  the 

"  fault, 
*'  Her  Head*s  untouchM,  that  noble  feat  of 

"Thought : 
"  Such  this  day's  do<3rine — ^Jn  another  fit 
"  She  fins  with  Poets  thro'  pure  Love  of  Wit 
"  What  has    not   fir'd   her    bofom    or  her 

**  brain  ? 
"  Csfar  and  Tall-boy ;  Charles  and  Charle- 


Thc  character  of  the  flattern  likewjfe  is  <  humoTCKiflf  <lc- 
fcribcd  by  Young,  who  Atewa  great  addrcfs  ia  die  two  ex- 
cluding lines,  wbere  be  palKhes  the  edge  of  fatirei  hj6i^ 
paying  a  jud  coDipliment  to  the  chums  of  the  (ex. 

"  Women  nere  mide  togiveour.c]F«deli^i^ 
"  Afemaiejbwn  baa  odtata  light." 
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I  am  free  to  own,  that  if  the  wit  in  thefe 
lines  was  much  more  brilliant  than  it  is,  yet  it 
would  not  atone  for  the  inelegance  of  this  pat- 
Jage.  One  might  be  apt  to  fufpef^:  that  the  poet 
was  the  partner  of  her  fin,  and  that  he  penned 
thefe  lines,  while  he  yet  fmarted  with  the  proofs 
of  her  infidelity. 

Our  author  however  makes  i^s  amends  in  the 
chan^r  of  the  witty  and  refined  lady. 

"  Wife  Wretch !  with  pleafures  too  refin'd  to 

*'  pleafe; 
"  With  too  much  Spirit  to  be-  e'er  at  eafe : 
*'  With  too  much  Quicknefs  ever  to  be  taught ; 
"  With  too  much  Thinking  to  have  common 

«  Thought : 
"  You  purchafe  Pain  with  all  that  Joy  can 

"  give, 
"  And  die  of  nothing  but  a  Rage  to  live." 

In  thefe  fentimente,  there  is  a  peculiar  fpiiglit- 
liwfs,  poignance  and  propriety.  But  the  author, 
at  thit  time,  feems  to  have  been  fo  much  out  of 
temper  with  the  fair  fex,  that  he  cannot  long  " 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  decorum,  which  he 
again  breaks  through  in  the  following  lines. 

"  Woman  and  Fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit ; 
'*For  true  No-meaning  puzzles  more  than 
"  Wit." 

Tlus  is  downright  rudenefs,  without  one  fparfc 
of  wit.  More  inftances  might  be  felefl:ed  of 
'  ■        '  harlh 
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harfh  and  indelicate  iatire  in  this  efuftle  * ;  but 
as  it  is  a  much  more  pleafmg  office  bo  dUplay 
beauties,  than  to  dete^  blemilhes,  let  it  fqdice 
to  have  made  thefe  few  facriJices  to  impartiality, 
and  let  us  tur^  our  eyes  to  the  following  exqui- 
iite  portrait  of  prudence  without  fympathy. 

"  Yet  Cloe  fure  was  form'd  without  a  fpot"— 
"  J^ature  in  her  then  err'd  not,  but  foi|;«, 
*'  With  ev'ry  pleating,  cv*ry  prudent  parti 
'*  Say,  what  can  Clop  yrant  ?— Slje  wants  a 

"Heart. 
**  She  fpeaks,  behaves,  and  oQa  juft  as  ibe 

**  oughti 
^'•But  never,    never,    reached  Ofje  gen'roui 

«  Thought. 
**  Virtue  flie  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour, 
.**  Content  to  dwell  in  Decencies  for  ever. 
**  So  very  reafonable,  fo  unmovM, 
**  As  never  yet  J»  love,  or  to  be  lov*d. 
*'  She,  while  her  Lover  pants  upon  her  breafl, 
*'  CfOn  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  cheft : 
'*  Or  when  flie  fees  her  Friend  in  deep  defpair, 
**  Obferves  how  muph  9  Chintz  exceed^  Mft- 

"  hair." 


•  We  here  and  there  too  meet  with  inflances  of  faulty 
verfification.  For  inftance,  fpeaking  of  the  difficulty  of 
female  inconfilleacies,  he  fays 

*'  —  How  Oiould  equal  coloors  Je  tht  knaei  ? 

'*  Cameleont  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black  ?" 

The  fimile  here  is  extremely  juft  and  beautiful  :  but  die 
phrafc  of  do  thi  inaek  is  low,  sind  unworthy  the  pen  of  ^ 
great  a  geniui. 

This 
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This  is  inimitably  chara^eriiHcal.  This  is 
penned  with  the  true  eafe  and  Ipirit  of  polite 
latiic.    This  is,  ridentem  dicere  verum. 

Our  author  proceeds  with  great  accuracy  to 
remark,  that  though  the  particular  charai^ers 
of  women  are,  as  he  has  fhewn,  more  various 
than  that  of  men,  yet  the  general  charafleriftic  of 
the  fofter  fex  is  more  uniform,  as  to  the  ruling 


**  In  Men,  we  various  Ruling  Paffions  find  ; 
"  In  Women,  two  almoft  divide  the  kind ; 
"  Tbofe,  only  fix'd,  they  firft  or  laft  cAey, 
"The  Love   of  Pleafure,  and  the  Love  of 
'*  Svray." 

Hence,  his  friend  and  commentator  oblerves 
inth  his  wonted  acutenels,  we  fee  the  perpetual 
neceffity  that  women  lie  under  of  difguUing  their 
ruling  pailion,  which  is  not  the  cue  in  men. 
Now  the  variety  of  arts  employed  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  muft  needs  draw  them  into  infinite  con- 
tradidions,  even  in  thofe  a^ons  from  whence 
their  general  and  obvious  chara^cr  is  deno- 
minated. 

Having  eflabliflied  thefc,  as  the  two  ruling 
paffions  in  the  fex,  the  poet  goes  on  to  fhew  how 
unfuccefsful  they  are  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe 
objefls  of  their  defires,  which  he  finely  illuf- 
trates :  firft,  as  to  Power — Having  obfervcd,  in 
the  preceding  line,   that  every  lady  would  be 

queen  for  life,  he  adds 

5  •  "Y« 
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«*  Yet  mark  the  fate  of  a  whole  Sex  of  Queens ! 
**  Pow'r  all  their  end,   but   Beauty  all   the 

"  means : 
**  In  Youth  they  conquer,  -with  fo  wild  a  rage,   , 
*'  As  leaves  them  fcarce  a  fubjed  in  their  Age : 
"  For  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy,  they  roam ; 
"  No  thought  of  peace  or  happinefs  at  home. 
*'  But  Wifdom's  triumph  is  well-tim*d  Re- 

"  treat, 
**  As  hard  a  fcience  to  the  Fair  as  Great ! 
**  Beauties,  like  Tyrants,  old  and  friendlcfs 

*'  grown, 
*'  Yet  hate  repofe,  and  dread  to  be  alone, 
"  Worn  out  in  public,  weary  ev'ry  eye, 
"  Nor  leave  one  figh  behind  them  when  they 

«  die." 

Good  fenfe,  ftrong  fatire,  and  fine  poetry  are 
happily  combined  in  this  pafiage, :  there  is  great 
merit  likewife  in  the  fcJlowing  fimile,  which 
illuftrates  the  miferable  fate  which  attends  the 
Sex  in  their  unfuccefsful  purfuit  oiPleafitre. 

'*  Pleafures  the  fex,  as  children  Birds,  purfue, 
"  Still  out  of  reach,  but  nerpr  out  of  view; 
'*  Sure,   if  they  catch,  to  fpoil  the  -Toy  at 

'*  moft, 
"  To  covet  flying,  and  regret  when  Icrft  *.'* 

Mi. 


•  Beautiful,  however,  as  this  fimile  is,  impirtiility 
obliges  me  to  own  that  I  give  the  preference  to  Dr.  Young'* 
on  the  fame  fubjeift,  which  he  thus  illuftrates— 
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Mr.  PQPK  having  expofed  the  iruitlefs  pur- 
fuit  of  the  two  ruling  pafiions  -which  govern  the 
foe,  breaks  out  into  the  followiDg  pathetic  la- 
mentation, vfhich  is  infinitely  affe^ng. 

"  See  how  the  World  its  Veterans  rewards  ! 
"  A  Youth  of  Frolics,  an  old  Age  of  Cards ; 
"  Fair  to  no  purpofe,  artful  to  no  eftd, 
"  Young  without  Lovers,  old  writhout  a  Friend; 
"  A  Fop  their  PaiEon,  but  their  Prize  a  Sot, 
"  Alive,  ridiculous,  and  dead,  forgot  !*' 

Alai!  there 'is  not  a  public  affembly,  or  a 
pmate  rout,  but  what  affords  too  many  melan- 
choly examples  of  this  moving  and  incomparable 
(Idcriprion. 

The  poet,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  effay, 
'urns  from  the  feverity  of  fatire,  to  friendly 
admonition,  in  the  following  beautiful  apoftrophe* 

"  Ah !  Friend !  to  dazzle  let  the  Vain  defign  f 
"  Ta  ratfe  the  Thought,  and  touch  the  Heart 
"  be  thine ! 


"  Pleafures  are  few,  and  fewer  we,  enjoy, 

"  Pleafure,  lilce  qtiui-Jiher^   is  hright  and  cay  : 

"  We  ftrive  to  grafp  it,  with  our  utmoil  fktU, 

"  Still  it  tludei  ui,  and  [tgUlttrs  fllll  ; 

"  If  (eiz'd  at  laft,  compute  your  mightj"  gainSi 

"  What  is  it,  but  rank  poiftrn  in  your  veins  I" 

Thi]  ftmilc  rs  finely  conceived,  and  every  word  is  happily 
thofen  to  fuHain  the  compariron,  which  moft  aptly  illuf- 
(rjteiihe  fugacious  nature  of  pleafure,  our  vain  e^rts  to 
i^ize  it,  and  its  baneful  efFcA*,  when  feized. 

"  That 
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*'  That  Charm  £hall  grow,  while  what  &tiga'u 

'*  the  Ring, 
"  Flaunts    and  goes    down,  an  unr^arded 

*■  thing : 
**  So  when  the  Sun's  hroad  beam  has  tir'd 

"  the  fight, 
*'  All  mild  ascends  the   Moon's  more  fobtr 

"  light, 
*'  Serene  in  S^rgiii  Modefty  fhe  fliines, 
**  And  unobferv*d  the  glaring  Orb  declines." 

Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  than  this  ima- 
gery, nor  more  artfully  condu^^.  Eveij  efs- 
thet  is  nicely  appropriated  to  heighten  the  □gurCi 
and  cmbcllifli  the  verfe  *. 


*  Though  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  to  the  unmi- 
nation,  than  the  above  paSkgt  in  Mr.  Po^b,  vet  the  folW- 
ing  linca  of  Dr.  Young's,  perhaps,  will  be  tbougtft  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  heart. 

**  Ah  !  why  To  vain,  tho' blooming  in  th^  fpring, 
^^Tboa_fiiimHgt  frail,  aJat'dt  and  wrrtfWthing! 
•'  Old  age  wiU  come,  difeafe  may  come  before,- 
"  Fifteen  is  full  as  morul  aa  threefcore. 
'*  Thy  fortune  and  thy  charms  may  foon  deca^ ; 
**  But  grant  tbefcyi^iViuH  prolong  their  ftay, 
**  Their  bafis  totters,  their  foundation  fltaket, 
"  Life  that  fupports  them,  in  a  moment  brealcs} 
"  Then  vireughi  into  thp  foul  let  virtue  {hine, 
*'  TiiK  ground  e[crn3l,  as  the  work  divine." 

The  reader  will  obfcrve,  thatlhert  Is  the  (imtf  inoraiiu™ 
of  fentiment,  and  that  in  fafl  the  fame  precept  b  Inculeaiw 
in  both.  But  in  Mr.  Pope,  the  fplendor  of  the  iroagerjp » 
dazzles  the  inugination,  that  it  diverts  the  prKept  frton  tlic 
heart. 
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This  paflage,  however,  leads  me  to  mark  one 
general  objeaicn  to  this  eflay  of  Mr.  Pope's, 
which  is,  that  though  he  ftrongly  fatirizey  the 
foibles  and  follies  of  the  fofter  fex,  yet  he  fcarce 
ever  relaxes  the  feverity  of  fatire,  by  inter- 
fperfing  moral  precepts,  which  may  teach  them 
to  avoid  or  amend  what  is  reprehenuble.  There 
is  but  one  fingle  line  in  the  whole  efTay,  in  which 
he  has  offered  any  thing  like  advice  to  the  fair, 
and  that  Hands  diAingu&ed  above  in  Italics. 

Toung,  on  the  other  hand,  occafionally  foftens 
the  afpcrity  of  fatire,  and  appears  in  tfie  more 
amiable  charafier  of  a  friend  and  monitor.  How 
moral,  how  tender,  and  perfuafive  is  the  con- 
ctufion  of  the  fifth  fatire,  where  he  directs  the 
fair  whom,  and  hoiv,  they  £hould  ftudy  to 
charm. 

"  Then  pleafe  the  befi :  and  know,  for  men  of 

"  fenfe 
"  Your  ftrongeft  charms,  are  native  innocence. 
"  Jrtt  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  face, 
"  Fright  him,  lhat*s  worth  your  love,  from  _ 

**  your  embrace. 
"  In  fimple  manners  all  the  fecret  lies, 
"  Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you'll  be  bleft  and 

•'  wife. 
"  Vain  fhow,  and  noife,  intoxicate  the  brain, 
"  Begin  with  giddinefs,  and  end  in  pain. 
"  Afft€t  not  empty  Fame,  and  idle  praife, 
"  Which,  all  thofe  wretches  I  defcribe,  betraysj 
"  Your  fex's  glory  'tis  to  fliine  unknown, 
"  Of  all  applaufe,  be  fondeft  of  your  own. 

U  "  Beware 
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.  "  Beware  the  fever  of  the  mind  /  that  thirft 
"  With  which  this  age  is  eminently  curft. 
'  *'  To  drink  of  pleafure  but  inflames  defire» 
"  And  abfllnence  alone  can  quench  the  fire : 
**  Take  pain  from  life*  and  terror  firom  the 

"tomb, 
*'  Give  peace  in  hand,  and  promife  bliis  to 
•*  come.'* 

How  exquilitely  chaftc  is  Young's  idea  of 
female  modefty ! 

**  Naked  in  nothing  Ihould  a  woman  be, 
*'  But  veil  her  very  •wit  Mv'iihModefiy ; 
**  Let  man  dtfcovery  let  not  her  dtfplay^ 
"  But  yield  her  charms  of  mind  with  fweet 
"  delay.'* 

With  what  propriety  and  delicacy  does  he 
deHne  female  beauty,  and  explain  the  caufe  of 
thofe  powerful  and  tailing  impreffions,  which 
we  receive  from  forms  in  which  diere  is  no  firoog 
degree  of  external  attradHon ! 

"  What*8  female  beauty,  but  an  air  divine        ' 
"  Through  which  the  mind's  all-gentle  graces  i 

"  fhine  ?  ' 

**They,  like  the  fun,  irradiate  all  between; 
"  The  body  charms,  becaufe  the  foul  is  feen. 
**  Hence,  men  are  often  captives  of  a  face, 
"  They  know  not  why,  of  np  peculiar  grace ; 
*'  Some  forms,  tho*  bright^  no  mortal  man 

**  can  bear ; 
**  Some,  none  refill,  tho'  not  exceeding  fair." 

In 
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In  ihort,  Youngi  as  I  have  premifed,  though 
by  no  means  equal  to  Mr.  PtoPE  in  the  various 
eflentials  of  a  tine  poet*  feents,  neverthelefsj  ia 
thefe  particular  points  of  comparifon,  to  be 
more  mafter  of  that  eafy  pleafant  raillery,  and 
of  that  urbanity  and  tendernefs,  Which  fo  foft  ft  ' 
fubjeft  feems  p^uliarly  to  demand  *t 


*  Mr.  fort's  fcntimetiM  of  Dr.  Young,  as  cxprefled  to 

Ma  friend  the  ^refent  Biibop  of  Glouccftcr,  may  not  be  un- 
cntcnainlng  to  the  Reader. 

Mr.  Pope  thought  Dr.  Young  had  mticb  (if  a  fublioie  g«' 
nius,  though  witboiit  common  fcftfe }  fo  that  his  genius, 
having  no  guide,  was  perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  into 
bomluft.  This  made  him  pafs  a  foolifll  youth,  the  fport  of 
peenand  poeu.  But  his  having  a  very  good  heart,  enabled 
him  lo  fupport  the  cleric^  charadet-  fflien  he  aOumed  it,  fiift 
frith  decency,  and  afterward  with  honOun 

TheWant  of  reafonable  idei*  in  this  Ingenioils  writer,  (o 
Pf^uit  with  imagination,  occafioned  the  fame  abfence  and 
dillradiDn  in  company,  which  Ml  frequently  been  obferveil 
to  befal  philofophic  men,  through  the  abilndance  of  theirs. 
But  his  abfence  being  on  that  accoilnt  attended  with  much 
ibitirdity,  it  was  not  onlyexcufed,  but  enjoyed.  Kegave^ 
uroughout  his  life,  many  wonderful  esamples  of  this  turn, 
or  rither  debility,  of  mind  t  of  which,  one  will  fuffice. 
*yhen  he  had  determined  to  go  into  orders,  he  addrefled 
liimrelf,  lilce  an  honeft  man,  for  the  hell  directions  in  the 
ftudy  of  theology.  But  to  whom  did  he  apply  ?  It  may, 
ptthapt,  be  thought,  to  Sherlock  or  Aiterhury  j  ro  Burgee 
w  Hare,  No!  to  Mr.  Pope;  who,  in  a  youthful  frolic^ 
Womigended  Thomas  Aquinas  to  him.  Wiiiv.this  trea- 
'^"re  he  retired,  in  order  to  be  free  fiOm  interruption,  to  an 
o'llcure  place  in  the  fuburbs.  His  diredor  heafihg  no 
"'"K  of  him  in  tin  months,  and  apprahending  he  might  havo 
^riied  the  jeft  too  far,  foi^t  after  him,  and  fnund  him  out 
jvft  ia  time  to  prevent  an  irretrievable  deiangemeot.  , 

V  a  Mr. 
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Mr.  Pope,  every  riow  and  then,  lofcs  fight 

of  Horace's  precept 

"  Ne/eutica  dignum,  borribilifeSierefiagello.^* 

In  truth,  his  fatires  in  general  ate  liable  to 
this  obje^on :  as  was  kindly  intimated  to  him 
by  his  benevolent  friend  Arbuthnot,  who  ad- 
^ed  him  rather  to  fiudy  to  reform,  than  to 
chaitife. 

But  when  female  charaflers  are  the  objeds  of 
fetire,  fuch  feverity  is  particularly  reprehenfible. 
It  betrays  not  only  a  want  of  good  breeding, 
but  of  good  policy.  It  is  our  interefl  to  ihade 
the  defers  (^  the  fofter  fex,  the  better  to  con- 
ceal our  own ;  for  fince  we  are  all,  in  fome  de- 
gree, under  the  influence  of  their  attradions,  the 
more  we  depreciate  them,  the  lower  we  degrade 
ourfelves. 

The  two  remaining  EpiAles  on  the  ZJfto/" 
Riches,  are  members  of  the  large  defign  above 
defcribed.  The  extremes  of  avarice  and  pro- 
fufion  in  general,  are  treated  of  in  the  firft 
epiftle  ;  the  latter  being  confined  to  one  particu- 
lar branch  of  profufion,  namely,  the  vanitj  of 
expence  in  people  of  wealth  and  conation :  It  is 
therefore  a  corollary  to  the  preceding,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Epiftle  on  the  CbaraBers  t^ 
Women,  is  to  that  of  the  Kmnvkdge  and  Qur 
racers  of  Men. 

Neverthelefs,  thefe  epilUes  vrere  not  publifhed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  ftand  in  the  oSam 
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tditioD,  and  which  indeed  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jed  requires,  the  Utter  having  been  penned  and 
made  public  before  the  former,  on  an  occafion 
which  will  be  ex|dained  hereafter. 

The  firft  of  tbe&  epifUes  is  penned  with  great 
ta&  and  vivacity.  Mr.  Pope,  nevertheleia, 
fomewhere  lays,  diat  it  coft  him  a  great  deal  (rf 
labour  and  attention ;  and  he  has  been  heard  to 
declare^  in  private  converiation,  that  what  he 
wrote  fafleft,  always  pleafed  moft  *. 

This  epiftle,  therefore,  having  been  laboured 
into  eq/e,  may  be  among  the  reafons  why  it  is 
□ot  fo  pleafmg,  at  leaft  to  the  writer  of  thefe 
IbeetB,  as  thofe  which  precede  it. 

It  is  true,  we  meet  with  many  failles  of  keen 
■wit,  and  ftrokes  of  fine  poetry  in  it  j  but  they 
are  more  thinly  fcattered  than  in  the  foregoing 
^ys.  At  the  feme  time,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  any  glaring  blemifhes  :  in  fhort, 
compared  with  bis  other  works,  it  has,  fome 
few  inimitable  paffages  excepted,  too  much  of 
the  mediocre  in  it:  and  it  muft  neceffarily  pleafe 
le6  now  than  at  the  time  of  its  firft  publication, 
as  moft  of  the  fa£ls  and  characters  recorded  in 
it,  and  which  then  made  it  interefting,  have 
Iwen  loQg  fince  forgotten. 

*  An  inftance  of  which  he  gave,  not  only  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  bot  in  ihc  Poem  on  the  Charaflers  of  Women, 
juft  now  fpeken  of;  which  he  wrote  at  once  in  a  heat,  not 
of  maticc  or  refcntment,  but  of  pure,  though  ftrone,  poeti- 
cal fire:  And,  indeed,  notwithftanding  the  objections 
aboyc  made  to  it,  it  wdl  defcrved  the  diftinguiflicd  reception 
it  met  witb. 

U  3  n^NctCfn^gle 
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Nctertfadefs,  there  is  great  merit  in  Ae  ^t 
lowing  lines  of  this  epifttci  which  is  hy  way 
of  dialogue  between  our  Poet  and  Lord  Bathurft  f, 
to  whom  it  is  addreiTed,  wherein  our  author 
fliews,  by  a  witty  tranfpofition,  that  the  utmoft 
which  wealth  can  beftow  is  but  the  power  of 
diverfifying  the  three  neceffaries  of  life  into 
^rious  modes  (^  luxury. 

"  P.   What  Riches  give  us  let  us  then  en* 

**  quire : 
.«  Meat,  Fire,  and  Qothcs.     B.   What  more  ? 

"P.  Meat,  Clothes,  and  Fire. 
V  Is  this  too  little  f  would  you  more  than  live  ? 
**  Alas !  'tis  more  than  Turner  finds  they  give. 
**  Alas !   'tis  more  than  (all  his  Vifions  paft) 
^'  Unhappy  Wharton,  wakipg,  found  at  laft! 
^'  What  can  they  give  ?    to  dying  Hopkinsi 

"  Heirs ; 
*'  ToChartres,Vigour;  Japhet,No{c  and  Ears? 
*'  Can  they,  in  gems  bid  pallid  Hippia  glow, 
"  In  Fulvia's  buckle  eafe  the  throbs  below?* 

The  images  likewife  by  which  the  poet  illuf- 
trates  the  extremes  of  parfimony  and  prodiga- 
lity, arc  extremely  beautiful  and  poetical. 


f  This  noblnnai),  who  has  ever  been  a  friend  to  men  of 
learning  and  genius,  dillinguiflicd  Mr.  Pope  above  all  others, 
Und  aflbciated  with  him  on  the  footing  of  particular  iniimacj. 

•  Thf  lines  which  follow,  concerjiInT  Narfis,  are  inde- 
cent aijd  filthy.  It  ia  degrading  geniiii  to  adopt  iljuftratioai 
Which  ve  obvious  CO  a  link-boy.  ' 

*•  Riches^ 
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"  Rklus,  likeinfeds,  when  concealM  theylie» 
"  Wait  but  fijT  wings,  and  in  their  feafon  fly. 
**  Who  fees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidA  his 

"ftore, 
*'  Sees  but  a  backward  fteward  fw  the  Poor ; 
**  Tliis  yearaRcfervoir,  to  keep  and  fpare ; 
"  The  next,  a  Fountain,  fpouting  through  his 

«  Heir, 
**  In  laviih  ftreams  to  quench  a  Country's 

"  thirft, 
"And  men  and  dogs  ihall  drink  him  till 

•*  they  burft." 

But  the  following  wccmplification  of  the  ex- 
treme of  pariiraony,  in  the  charailerof  Coffa,  is 
as  ftrifcing  as  any  perhaps  that  our  poet  ever 
dcUncated. 

"  Old  Gotta  fham'd  his  fortune  and  his  birth, 
"  Yet  was  not  Cotta  void  of  wit  or  worth : 
"  What  tho*  (the  ufe  of  barb'rous  fpits  forgot) 
"  His  kitchen  vy'd  in  coolnefs  with  his  grot  ^ 
**  His  court  with  nettles,  moats  with  crefles 

"  ftor'd, 
**  With  foups   unbought  and  fallads  blefsM 

'*  his  board  ? 
"  If  Cotta  liv'd  on  pulfe,  it  was  no  more 
"  Than  Bramins,  Saints,  and  Sages  did  before; 
"  To  cram  the  Rich  was  prodigal  expence, 
"  And  who  would  take  tiie  Poor  from  Provi- 

"  deuce  t 
*''Iikefome  lone  Chartreux  ftands  the  good 

"  old  ball, 
**  Silence  without,  and  fafls  within  the  wall ; 
U  4  "No 
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**  No  rafterM  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor 

"  found, 
**  No  noon-tide  bell  invites  the  countrr  round : 
"  Tenants  with  iighs  the  fmoaHeu  tow*rs 

**  furvey, 
**  And  turn  th*  unwilling  fteeds  another  way : 
**  Benighted  wanderers,  the  foreft  o'er, 
**  Curs'd  the  fav*d  candle,  and  \uiop*ning  door; 
••  While  the  gaunt  maftiff,  growling  at  the 

"  gate, 
**  Affrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat." 

This  paflage  affords  inftances  of  various  beau- 
ties. In  the  firff  ten  lines  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  iprightly  raillery,  pleaiant  irony,  and  iarcaf- 
tic  wit.  Thofe  whidi  immediately  follow  are 
beautifully  defcriptive,  they  are  perfeflly  pc- 
turefque. 

The  other  extreme  of  prodigality,  exemplified 
in  the  character  of  his  fon,  is  not  inferior. 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  tru 
u/e  of  riches  in  the  following  beautiful  lines. 

**  To  Worth  or  Want  well  weigh'd,  be  Bounty 

"  giv'n, 
**  And  eafe,  or  emulate,  the  care  of  Heav*n ; 
**  (Whofe  meafurc  full  o'crflows  on  hiunan 

«  race) 
**  Mend  Fortune*s  fault,  and  juftify  her  grace. 
"  Wealth  in  the  grofs  is  death,   but  life  dif- 

"  fus'd  ; 
'*  As  PoiTon  heals.  In  juil  proportion  us'd : 
«Itt 
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"  In  heaps,  like  Ambergris,  a  ftink  it  lies,- 
*'  But  well  difpers'd,-  is  Incenfe  to  the  Skies.** 

Thefe  figures  admirably  illuftrate  the  precept 
which  the  poet  here  inculcates ;  and  which  is 
likewife  happily  exempUed  in  the  portrait  of  the 
Man  ofRqfs.  Benevolence  is  there  painted  in  a 
moft  amiable  hght  *.  Few,  however,  are  un- 
acquainted with  thi»  pidure ;  let  us  therefore 
tucD  to  the  noble  apoftrophe  which  follows. 

The  poet  having  obfervcd  that  the  fiind  for 
the  diffufive  bounty  which  the  Man  of  Rofs  dif- 
played,  was  but  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
thus  breaks  forth — — 

"  Blufh,  Grandeur,  blufh !  proud  Courts,  with- 

"  draw  your  blaze ! 
"  Ye    little    Stars !     hide    your    diniiniih*d 

"  rays." 

Lord  B,  then,  by  way  of  furprife,  makes  the 
following  interrogations. 


*  As  a  proof  of  the  pleafutc  which  our  author  fincerelf 
fell  in  painting  virtue,  hear  what  he  fjys  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Bethel. 

"  I  have  been  fo  pleafed  when  I  meet  with  a  good  example 
"orcharader  (as  it  isacuriofity  now)  that  I  have  Tent  ez- 
"  prcfs  enquiries  after  the  particulars,  to  be  exzA  in  the 
"  celebration  of  it;  atid  with  great  contentment lind,  that 
"  wb^t  I  write  of  the  good  wotU  of  the  Man  of  Raft,  is  to 
**  a  tittle  uue.** 


"B. 
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»*  B.  And  whit  ?  no  monument>  infcripdont 

«  ftonc  ? 
'*  His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almoft  un- 

"  known  ?" 

To  which  the  poet  replies : 

«  P.  Who  builds  a  Church  to  God,  and  not  to 

"  Fame, 
•*  Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  Name : 
*'  Go,  fearch  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and 

**die, 
**  Of  rich  and  poor,  makes  all  the  hiftory ; 
"  Enough,  that  Virtue  fill'dthefpace  between; 
•*  Prov*d  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have  been. 
*'  When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thoufand  lights  at- 

«tend 
**  The  wretch,  who  Uving  (av*d  a  candle's 

*•  end: 
*'  Should*ring  God's  altar,  a  vile  imag^  ftands, 
**  Belies  his  features,  nay  extends  his  hands ; 
*•  That  live-Jong  wig,  whidi  Gorgon*s  felf 

•*  might  own, 
f*  Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  ftone. 
^'  Behold  what  blelEngsWealth  to  life  can  lend! 
*'  And  ^ee,  what  comfort  ;t  affords  our  end !'' 

Strong  fatire,  found  morality,  and  poignant 
ridicule,  here  charm  us  altematdy. 

The  obfervant  reader  muft  have  remarked 
many  inftances  of  the  happy  addrefs  with  whiA 
our  poet  glides  into  method,  as  it  were  unper-r 
ceived,  without  the  affection  of  or^er.    Here 

tbc 
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Ae  two  concluding  lines  prepare  us  for  one  of 

the  mod  highly  finiflied  and  ftriking  defcrip- 
tioos»  of  any  perhaps  in  our  poet's  works, 

Having  ihewn,  in  the  inftance  of  G>tta  and 
his  foQ,  that  riches  can  afford  no  real  hap* 
piods  in  life,  he  proceeds  to  flien*  that  they  can 
iecure  u«  no  comfort  at  our  end.  This  he  ex- 
emplifies in  the  character  of  Villers,  who  having 
been  pofTeffed  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
and  iiiled  many  of  the  higheft  poAs  in  the  king* 
dom,  at  length  died  wretchedly  in  a  remote  ina 
in  Yorkfhire ;  which  the  poet  thus  finely  de- 
Icribe*.  ' 

"  la  the  worfl  inn*8  worft  room,  with  mat  half« 

"  hung, 
**  With  floor  of  plaifter,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
"  On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  firaw* 
"  With  tape-ty'd  curtains,  never  meant  to 

"  4i'aw, 
''  The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  tlut 

"  bed 
"  Where  tawdry  yellow  ftrpve  with  dirty  r^ 
"  Great  Villers  Ues^ — Alas !  how  changMfrom 

"  him, 
*'  That  life  of  pleafure,  and  that  foul  of  whim  ! 
**  Gallant  and  gay,  in  Qiveden's  proud  alcove, 
"  The  bow'r  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 
"  Or  juft  as  gay,  at  Council,  in  a  ring 
"  Of  mimick  ftatefmen,  and  their  merry  King. 
^*  No  Wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  ftore  ! 
f  No  Eool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valu'd  more. 
"  There, 
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''There,  Viflor  of  his  health,  of  fortune, 

"  friendsi 
*'  And  fame;    this  lord  of  ufelefs  thousands 

"  ends." 

With  what  happy  {kill  has  the  poet  heightened 
the  diftrefs  of  this  Lord's  nuierable  end,  by  the 
glaring  contn^  of  his  &nner  fplendor !  How 
fenfibly  we  feel  the  depth  of  his  mifery,  when 
our  imagination  compares  the  proud  Alcove  of 
Gliveden,  the  Bower  of  love;  with  the  poor 
flock  bed  repaired  with  draw,  and  all  the  Scanty 
wretched  apparatus  with  which  the  poet  has 
fiimiihed  it  But  the  beauty  of  defcription,  is 
not  the  only  merit  of  this  paflage. 

The  poet,  having  fhewn  that  wealth,  abufed> 
in  either  extreme  of  avarice  or  profiifion,  can 
afford  no  enjoyment  to  the  pofieffor,  he  goes  oa 
farther  to  ftiew  that  it  becomes  a  curfe,  which 
is  the  moral  of  the  poem,  and  is  finely  illuf- 
trated  in  the  admirable  fable  of  Sir  Balaam, 
which  is  too  publickly  known  and  admired,  to 
Inquire  any  critical  animadverfion. 

The  next  epilUe  on  the  ufi  of  richest  addreffed 
to  Lord  Burlington,    treats,   as  has  been  inti- 
mated, of  one  branch  of  profufion  only,  vdiich 
is  the  vanity  of  expence  in  peribns  of  f<»tuDe  i 
and  rank. 

This  abounds  with  beauties,  and  in  an  eafy 
pleafant  vein  of  exquilite  ridicule  expofes  the 
prepofterous  modes  of  wrong  tafle. 

.^-  "^°^ 
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**  For  what  has  Vuro  painted*    built,    and 

"  planted  ? 
"  Only  toihow,  how  many  Taftes  he  wanted. 
"  What  brought  Sir  Viflo's  ill  got  wealth  to 

"  wafte  ? 
"  S(ane  Demon  whifperMr  **  Vifh> !  have  a 

«  Tafte." 
**  l^v'n  vifit$  with  a  tafte  the  wealthy  fool, 
"  And  needs  no  Rod  but  Ripley  with  a  Rule.*' 

The  poet  ^en,  after  paying  a  compliment  to 
Lord  Burlington,  who  was  at  that  time  pub- 
liflibg  the  deligns  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  of  the 
modem  ornaments  of  Italy,  proceeds  to  rally 
theabfurdities  which  refult  &om  injudicious  and 
avkward  imitation. 

"  Yet  {hall  (my  Lord)  your  juft,  your  noble 

"  rules 
'*  Fill  half  the  land  with  Imitating-Fools ; 
**  Who  random  drawings  from  your  ibeets 

"  fliall  take, 
"  And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  make ; 
*'  Load  feme  vain  Church  with  old  llieatric 

"  ftate, 
'*  Turn  Arcs  of  triumph  to  a  Garden-gate ; 
"  Reverfe  your  Ornaments ;  and  hang  them  all 
**  On  fome  patch'd  dog-hole  ek'd  with  ends  of 

**  wall  J 
"  Then  clap  four  flices  of  Pilafter  on*t, 
"  That,  lac'd  with  bits  of  ruftic,  makes  a  Front. 
"  Shall  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades 

"  to  roar, 
'*  Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door ; ' 

"Con- 
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**  Confdoua  they  z€t  a  true  Palladian  part, 
**  And  if  they  ftarvc,  they  ibrre  by  rules  of 
"  art," 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  true  wit  and  plca- 
iantry  in  thefe  lines.  But  the  poet  having  thus 
pleafantly  and  farcafiically  ridiculed  falfe  taftci 
proceeds  to  ihew  wherein  frtv /^^tf  cObfifts :  and 
firft,  heobferresthat^oo/^^^ia  thefbundatioii 
of  tnte  tqfte,  whofe  office  it  is  to  embellifh  na- 
ture with  fuitable  ornaments* 


"  In  all,  let  Nature  nerer  be  forgot, 
**  But  treat  the  Goddefs  like  a  modeft  fiiir, 
'*  Nor  over-drefs,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare; 
"  liet  not  each  beauty  ev*ry  where  be  ipy'd, 
"  Where  half  the  Ikill  is  decently  to  hide. 
"  He  gains  all  points,  who  pleafingly  con' 

"  founds, 
**  Surprizes,  varies,  and  conceals  the  Bounds.*' 

There  is  great  delicacy  in  this  illuftradoo  of 
the  modefl  fair  • :  and  the  following  perfonifi- 
cation  of  Genius  is  highly  poetical. 


*  It  is  much  to  be  wiflied  that  our  lovely  Belles  were  cm- 
vinrfdofthe  utility  of  this  precept,  not  to  e«/r-i^^.  Tbejuft 
obfcrvanccofitjwouldgmilyimprovc  their  charms ;  as  then 
are  few,  who  do  not,  in  fome  degree,  disfig  ure  thecnfelves  by  i 
fupctfliiity  of  ill-aflbrted  ornaments.  A  certain  degiceof 
plainncfs  and  fimplictty,  gives  us  an  idea  of  innocence «iid 
modcfty ;  and  thefe  fofter  charms,  whatever  women  may  thlnk> 
are  much  more  inviting  than  all  the  decorations  of  drefs,  oi 
graca  of  co<i,uetry. 

••Coo* 
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"  Gonfult  the  6»w/ of  the  Place  in  all ; 
"  That  tells  the  Waters  or  to  rife,  or  fall ; 
"  Or  helps  th*  ambitious  Hill  the  Hcav'ns  to 

"  fcale, 
"  Or  fcoops  in  circling  theatres  the  Vale ; 
"Galls    in  the    Country,    catches  op'ning 

"  Glades, 
"  Joins  willing  Woods,  and  varies  Shades  from 

"Shades; 
"  Now  breaks,  or  now  dire^,  th*  intending 

"  liius; 
"Paints  as  you  plant,  and,  as  you  work, 

"  dcfigns." 

TIic  poet  difplays  admirable  fldll  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  thefe  bold  figures,  which  are  as 
cliafte  and  coned,  as  they  are  fublime  and  beau- 
tiful What  a  noble  and  delightful  defiga  ha» 
lie  here  depi^red  !  And  with  what  maftery  of 
laoguage  is  every  epithet  happily  fcleiied  gra- 
dually to  raife,  and  finally  to  perfed,  the  repre- 
ientation  of  this  enchanting  fcene ! 

How  unlike  to  this,  is  Timon*6  idea  of  mag- 
nificence, which  difplays  neither  fenfe  nor  tafie, 
and  which  is  admirably  ridiculed  in  the  follow- 
ing ininutable  defcription. 

"  At  Timon's  Villa  let  us  pafs  a  day, 

"  Where  all    cry   out,  "  What    fums    arc 

"  thrown  away !" 
"  So  proud,  fo  grand ;  of  that  ftupendous  air, 
"  Soft  and  Agreeable  ome  never  there. 

«  Grcat- 
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"  Greatnefi,  mth  timon,  dwftHi  in"  (bch  a 

"  draught 
"  Ashlings  allBrobdignagbrfortyourthought 
**  To  compafs  this,  his  building  is  a  Town, 
**  His  pond  an  Ocean,  his  parterre  a  Down : 
**  Who  but  muft  laugh,  the  Mafter  when  he 

"  feesj 
"  A  puny  infeft,  fliiv'ring  at  a  breeze  ! 
"  Lo,  what  huge  heaps  of  Uttlenefs  around ! 
•  *'  The  whole,  a  labourM  Quarry  aboTc  ground. 
*'  Two  Cupids  fquirt  before  :  a  Lake  behind 
**  Improves    the  keennefs  of  the  NortbAm 

"  wind. 
**  His  Gardens  next  your  admiration  call, 
**  On  every  fide  you  look,  behold  the  WaH ! 
'*  No  pleaflng  intricacies  intervene, 
"  No  artful  wildnefs  to  perplex  the  fcene; 
"  Grove  nods  at  Grove,  each  Alley  has  a 

"  brother, 
"  And  half  theplatformjuftrefleds  the  other. 
"  The  fuff*ring  eye  inverted  Nature  fees, 
"  Trees  cut  to  Statues,  Statues  thick  as  trees ; 
"  With  here  a  Fountain,  never  to  be  play*d ; 
"  Arid  there  a  Summer-heufei  4hftt  knonu  ao 

"fliade; 
"  HereAmphitrilefailsthroughmyrtlebow'is; 
**  There  Gladiators  fight,  or  die  in  flow'rs ; 
"  Unwater'd  fee  the  drooping  fea-liorfe  mouiOt 
"  And  fwallows  rooft  in  Nilus'  duftyUm.**  ' 

The  fliafts  of  ridicule  perhaps  never  bore  a 
fharper  point  than  in  the  foregoing  defcriptiont 
which  is  fo  incomparably  fine  and  ftriking,  that 

it 
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)t  is  ao  wonder  it  raifed  the  refentment  which, 
we  fhall  prefently  fee,  it  excited.  It  is  obferv- 
able  Ukewife,  with  what  happy  dexterity  the 
poet,  in  expofing  the  abfurdities  of  falfe  taftci 
has  negatively  prefcribed  the  rules  of  true  taftc. 

Timon's  ftudy,  his  furniture,  his  loaded 
table*  his  aukward  hofpitality,  next  become 
the  obje<33  of  keen  raillery !  but  to  feleia  all 
the  beauties  of  this  piece,  would  be  to  tranf- 
cribc  the  poem,  which  he  concludes  with  a 
cwnpliment  to  his  two  noble  friends,  who 
fet  examples  of  magnificence  in  planting  and 
building,  where  both  fenfc  and  tafte  concur. 

*•  Who  then  fhall  grace,  or  who  improve  tho 

"Soil? 
"  Who  plants  like  Bathurft  *,  or  who  buildi 

«  Uke  BojU:* 

There  is  one  admirable  beauty  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  poem  which  muft  not  be  omit- 
ted,   where  the  poet,   in  ihefe   two  beautiful 


*  TLc  besadful  plKntadoni  at  this  nobletn&n's  eftate  at  Cirn- 
t^Jlir  have  iodeed  graced  the  foili  wbicfa  of  itfclf  \%  far  from  be< 
iag  the  moft  invitiog.  It  is  remarkable  that  bis  I/irdlbip,  as  t 
bate  becD  well  afltired,  began  thefe  piaontions,  in  which  be  baa 
dirptayed  fuch  za  elcwance  of  tafte,  afwr  h«  had  reached  his  for- 
tieth year  ;  and  he  hai  had  the  rare  felicity  not  only  of  living  to 
fee  thiem  in  a  ft&te  of  perieflion,  but  of  prefer  vine;  fucb  a  degrae 
of  health  and  vigour,  aa  enable  him  to  enjoy  ihe  delightful  fcenet 
he  may  be  fald  to  have  cteated.  la  hii  early  dayi,  he  not  only 
iguml  in  the  political  world,  bat  he  was  the  delight  of  every 
focial  circle :  And  ercn  now,  at  an  age  to  which  few  advance, 
he  Bill  retains  that  chcarfaluefs  and  urbanity  which  at  once  rcfina 
ud  enliven  c9urerfatioD. 

X  line8| 
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lin»,  gives  A  fbotl  fumtnaiy  vrf'^hi^  preceptft 
for  true  tafte. ' 

"■  Tis  Ufe  a^ODe-tbat  ran^ifi^»£xp«ncc*,. 
*'  And  Splendor  bomiiws  aU  her  rajt  iaast 
«  Senfe." 

How  jnft  the  thought !  How  poetical  the  ex- 
preflion !  This  is-tp  attain  the  true  eqd  of 
poetry;  for  at  tbe'i^iDe  time  t^t  it  convincet 
the  judgment,  it  charms  the  imagination. 

The  charader  of  Tlmon,  as  might  well  have 
been  expe^edt  r^ed  a  violent  outcry  *  againft 
the  poet,  on  a  fuppofition  that  his  fatire  wa& 
:ppinted  at  a  noble  Duke,  who  was,  in  &^, 
more  diftinguifhed  by  His  magnificence,  than 
his  degaacev 

\t  was  impoflible  for  our  poet  to  prove  the 
innocence  of  his  intention,  which  refted  only 
in  his  owa  mind.  But  every  thing  was  done 
to  palliate:,  the  .matter,  and,  as  far  as  poflible, 
to  remove  the  imputation. 

.  This  eflay,  however,"  was  fo  well  receiTCcTby 
the  public,  that  in  a  ffiort  time,  it  paffed  into 
a  third  edition,. .  On  the  publication  of  it,  our 
author  addrelTed  a  letter  to  Lord  Burlington^ 
wherein  he  takes  notice  that  the  clamour  raifed 
about  his  epifUe,  eouTd .  not  give  him  fo  mud* 


*  It  wai  after.die. violent  outcry  sgBiiiftoqr  Milbor  00 

thit  pccafion,  that  the  fiift  Eviftle  on  the  iift!«f  Rtcbn^iw 
writMn. 

pais, 
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y^i  »  hereceiTcd  pleaftirft-in  leeii%  the  ge» 
neral  zeal  of  the  world  in  the  caufe  of  4  great 
man  who  is  beneficent,  and  the  particuUr 
wartntK  of  Mv  noble  friend  in  that  of  a  private 
man  who  was  innocent. 

••  It  was  not  the  poem,"  fajs  he,  *'  that  de* 
"  ferved  this  from  you,  for  as  I  had  the  honour 
*'  to  be  your  friend,  I  would  not  treat  you  quite 
"  like  a  poet :  but  fiire  the  writer  deferved  more 
"  caador  even  from  thofe  'who  knew  him  nor, 
"than  to  promote  a  report  which  in  regard  to 
**  that  noble  perfon,  wa&  impertirienf,  in  regard 
"  to  me,  villainous.  Yet  I  had  ho  great  caufe  to 
"  wonder,  that  a  charafter  belonging  to  twenty- 
^*  Ihould  be  applied  to  one,  fince,  by  that  means, 
**  Dtaeteen  would  efcape  the  ridicule.  I  was  too 
"  well  content  with  my  knowledge  of  that  noble 
**  peribn's  opinion  in  this  affair  to  trouble  the 
"  pablic  about  it. 

"  Since  malice  and  miftake,"  he  continues, 
"  are  fo  long  dying,  I  have  tjjcen  the  oppor- 
**  tunity  of  a  third  edition,  to  declare  his  be- 
"  lief,  not  only  of  my  innocence,  but  of  their 
"  malignity ;  of  the  former  of  which  my  own 
"  heart  is  as'confcious,  as  I  fear  fome  of  theirs 
*'  muft  be  of  the  latter.  His  humani(y  feeh  a 
**  concern  for  the  injury  done  (o  me,  while  his 
"  greatncfs  of  mind  can'  bear  with  indifference 
"  the  infult  offered  to  lumfelf." 

Towards  the  conclnfion  he  adds,  — — ."  I  have 

"  learnci  tkac  arc  fame  wTiO  wo^  rather- be 

Xa  ■   "wicked 
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*''  nicked  than  litficblous ;'  and'tlheref&rtit'iiuiy 
**  be  fafer  to  attack  vices  than  fc31i«e.  •  I' will 
**  therefore  leave  my  bettera  in  the  qftief  pdflef- 
•*  fion  of  their  idols,  their  groves,  and  thar 
"  high  places;  and  change  my  futrjeS' from 
**  their  pride  to  their  meannefs,  from'their  vani- 
••  ties  to  thar  miferies ;  and  as  the  only  wqy  to 
**  avoid  miiconftruifUons,  to  lelTen  offences,  and 
**  not  to  multiply  ill-natured  applications,  I 
•*  may  probably  in  my  next,  make  ufe  of  real 
•*  names,  inftead  of  fiaitious  ones." 

In  the  tfaird  volume  of  his  works,  now  under 
conflderation,  there  is  a  fifth  epiftle  addrefiedto 
Mr-  Addifon,  occalioned  by  his  Dialogues  on 
Medals  ;  and  as  the  fourth  epiftle  treated  of  one 
particular  branch  of  proftiHon,  that  is,  the 
vanity  of  expence  in.  people  of  fortune  and  oen-* 
dition,  fo  this  ridicules  one  branch  of  that  vsr* 
nity,  which  is  difplayed  in  the  coUedioa  of  old 
coins,  and  may  therefore  very  properly  be  a)n- 
fidered  as  a  coroUarf  to  the  fourth  epiJUe^  ■  TTrt 
extreme  folly  of  'the  wrong  directed  Viitoe^o* 
Tafte  for  medals,  is  finely  ridiculed  in  tbe£:^ 
lowing  lines, 

•*  With  Aarpen'dfight  pale  Antiquaries  poTfi 
••  Th'  iofcription  value,  but  the  ruft  adore.     ' 
•*  This  the  blue  varniib,  that  the  green  «i-  | 
"dears,  j 

"  The  facred  ruft  of  twice  ten  hiindrcdycarfrl 
<•  To    giin    Pefcennius    one    employs,    bis 
"  **  fchemes,  ■•    -  .        ■ 

,     **  One  grafps  a  Cecrops  iii  ecfiatit  dreams, 
'  «  Foot 


.:V^fKx-^4djii»,'  long  wiiJU  learned  ^een  de- 

",C|ui  tafte  iH),pluLrurfr  Hace  la&Jhteld  was 

.r**  Aad  Oirio,  reftief^  by  the  Fair  One's  fide, 
".  Sighfl  foF  an  Ocho,  and  negle^s  his  bride/* 

The  pleafant  raillery  of  thefe  lines  is  admlr- 
aMe,  and  i«  more  likely  to  corred  fuch  an  ab- 
furd  ^nd  prepollerous  talle,  than  a  grave  and 
formal  reproof. 

This  was  the  laft  of  our  author's  moral  eflap ; 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Dean  Swifti  he  ac- 
counts for  his  declining  them. 

"  I  am,**  fays  he,  "  almoft  at  the  end  irf" 
"  my  morals,  as  I  have  been  long  ago  of  loy 
"  wit  J  my  fyftem  is  «  fliort  CHie,  and  my  circl6 
"  nannw.  Imagination  has  no  limits  ;  that  is 
"  a  ^bcre  in  which  you  may  move  on  to  eter- 
"  Bity :  but  where  one  is  con6ned  to  truth,  or 
"  to  ipttk  more  like  a  human  creature,  to  the 
"  a^^iearaiices  of  trutht  we.foon  find  the  Qiortr 
"  ncfi-of  our  tether." 

Among  the  leffer  pieces  in  this  volume,  we 
nuift  not  omit  taking  notice  of  the  little  ode, 
intitled,  The  dying  Chrijiiqn  to  his  Soul,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Emperor  Adrian's ;  which  is  very 
poetical  and  fublime,  and  much  fuperior  to  the  ori- 
gioai,  wherein  there  iafomethinglittleand  puerile. 

The  publication  of  the  Ethic  Epiftles  having 

raife4%[f^j clamour. againil  the  author,  he  took 

'  '      X  3  '    ""  occafion 
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•occaiion  lb  aniwef  the  lUndercrs  in  forar  latim 
in  imitation  of  Horace.  He  t|iought,  u  he 
jtel}s  uSi  that  aa  anfwe^  fr6m  Horace  wu  both 
More  full  and  of  more  dignity  than  any  he  could 
hare  made  in  his  own  pcrfon ;  and  the  example 
cf  much  greater  freedom  in  fo  emioent  a  divine 
as  Dr.  Donne,  feemed  a  proof  with  what  indig- 
nation and  contempt  a  Chriftian  may  treat- vice 
or  folly,  in  ever  fo  low,  or  ever  fo  high,  a  ftadon. 

Thefe  fatires  are  by  no  means  equal  in  point 
of  verfification-  to  his  other  compofitions  *;  but 
they  abound  in  ftrokes'  of  wit  and  fpirit.  Tbef 
are  not,  as  his  learned  Commentator  obferTes,  a 
paraphrafe  of  Horace,  or  a  faithful  copy  of  his 
genius  and  manner  of  writing.  In  many  placed 
neverthelefs,  the  ioiltation  is  fupeiior  to  the 
coiginal.  For  inflanccj  ift  the  following  paflage 
from  the  imitation  of  the  firilSatire  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Horace,  addrefled  to  Mr.  Fof  tefcue  f . 


*  It  muft  be  confi^aret),  hAWever,  that  >i  the  or^iir^i 
were  firmoiti  fropritrm,  the  Poet  would  have  tranfgreSed 
rocrjF  rate  of  imitacien,  had  he  given  then  all  the  £au* 
%nA  harmony  of  hii  veifificBtioh.  T^cvenbekfi  hecoold  not 
forbear  todo  it  on  nany  occafioM. 

t  Tliis  eminetit  lawyer*  who  afterward  becatae  ajn^, 
appcftr)  to  have  been  among  our  author's  nwft  ^aamfmi 
efteemed  friends.  He  was,  though  a  lawyer,  a-iNW  ^ 
fome  wit  and  fancy.  The  whimficalcafeof  tKepirtlHiMte, 
penned  in  ridicule  of  the  oM  rtmfty  Reports,  wU'Mi*^Mk 
eompofition  of  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  PoFl.  Our  aMMr 
frequently  meirttoDs  him  in  bis  f»»Blliar  cDrref]poAdeii««v  m 
tens*  of  the  moft  cordial  efteem.  In  a  le«er  to  Mr.  AUm, 
lie  fays,  —  "  You  miA  affurc  jaige  Fwvtfcat  afuf  MmI- 
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*  Nee  quifquam  noceat,  cupido  mihi  pacu  !  at 

''ilk, 
"  ^uimecommSriti  (melius  nontangere^  clamp) 
"  FUbit,  et  infignii  tota  cantAbitur  uric,** 

Thus  improved 

"  Peace  is  my  dear  delight— not  Fleury 's  more : 

*  But  touch  me,  and  no  Mimftcr  fo  fore. 
"  Whoe'er  offends,  at  fome  unlucky  time 

"  Slides  into  verfe,  and  hitches  in  a  rhyme, 
"  Sacred  to  Ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 
**  And  the  fad  burden  of  fome  merry  fong." 

There  is  a  delicacy  and  pleafantry  in  this  apo- 
logy for  the  "feverity  of  his  fatire,  which  feems 
ID  eicel  the  original :  which  is  again  furpafled, 
in  point  of  fpirit,  in  thefe  lines. 

**  Cervius  iratut  Uget  minitatur  et  uhiam ; 
"  Canidia  AlbutU  quibui  eft  inimica^  venenum ; 

*  Grande  malum  Turius,^Tqmdfe  judice£eftet** 


"  ibip,  and  admit  him  to  jours;  fo  juflice  and  righteouf- 
"  neft  will  meet." 

Oh  oCher  loccaflons,  l^>eaking  of  him  to  the  faniA  friend, 
lii«|i«0ci>iin(clf  (binewbat  jocularly : — "  I  have  jufl  fcen 
"Mr^-Jiiftice  Fortefcue,  who  it  very  mindful  ef  your  kind 
"  lUAinAion,  and  leckqns  the  notice  of  a  man-of  worth,  bo 
"  AmU  ontf>  Every  .  man  beau  lefpct^  to  vir-tue,  even  a 
'Slmgwr  lad  4  cturtitr.  The  wonder  is,  when  an  honeft  dif- 
*' iiUCfeflM  man,  will  dcfcend  to  take  nc  tice  of /^n,  which 
"  tuUy  MKhiitg  but  charity  could  mac  lus  do." 

X  4  "  Slander 
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"  Slander  or  Poilon  dread  from  Delia's  rage, 
**  Hard  words  or  hanging,  if  your  Judge  be 

"  Page. 
*'  From  furious  Sappho  fcarce  a  milder  fate, 
*'  P— x'd    by  her   love,   or  libell'd  by  her 

"hate*." 

It  muft  be  copfeffed,  however,  that  the  paf- 
fages  which  follow,  are,  as  the  annotator  has 
remarked,  greatly  below  the  original  j  and  it 
may  be  added,  much  inferior  to  our  author 
himfelf. 

But  our  poet  foon,  however,  towers  above 
his  original,  and  darts  forth  fuch  lively  flaflies 
of  indignation,  as  could  only  proceed  from  the 
vigour  of  genius,  warmed  with  the  glow  of 
virtue. 

"  What  ?  arm'd  for  Virtue  wheti  I  point  the 

"  pen, 
"  Brand  the  bold  front  of  fhamelefs  guilty 

"  men ; 
**  Dafh  the  proud  Gamcftcr  in  his  gilded  Car, 
"  Bare  the  mean  Heart  that  lurks  beneath  a 

*'  Star  i 


*  Thcfe  four  lines  gave  great  o&ncc  to  two  court  LadiK, 
V'ho  deemed  themrelves  touched  :  and  the  Poet  employee) 
Lord  Cobham  to  mediate  with  them,  which  he  long  anempK^ 
to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  however,  he  latisRed  them  bolh 
by  this  JngcnioLiB  expedient,  which  wu,  that  Mr.  Pope,  in 
the  future  editions,  Ihould  give  the  p~xij^  to  t)tUa,  acd 
the  pvijiniag  to  Sappht, 

«  Can 
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f  Can  there  be  wantiag,  to  defend  Her  caufe, 
,*'  lights  of  the  Church,  or  Guardians  of  the 

"  Laws  ? 
"  Could   penfionM   Boileau    lafh    in   honeft 

"  ftrain 
-"  Flatt'rers  and  Bigots  ev'n  in  Louis'  reign  ? 
."  Could  Laureate  Dryden  Pimp  and  Fry'r  en- 

"gage, 
''  Yet  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage  ? 
"  And  I  not  ftrip  the  gilding  off  a  Knave, 
'*  Unplac'd,  unpenfion'd,   no  man's  heir,  or 

"  flave  ? 
^'  I  will,  or  perifli  in  the  gen'rous  caufe : 
*'  Hear  this,  and  tremble  !  you,  who  'fcape  the 

"  Laws. 
"  Yes,  while  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
"  Shall  walk  the  world,  in  credit,  to  his  grave. 
"  To  Virtue  oply  and  her  friends  a  friend, 
"  The  World  befide  may  murmur,  or  com- 

"  mend. 
*'  Know^,  all  the  diftant  din  that  world  can  keep, 
'*  RoIU  o'er  my  Grotto,  and  but  fooths  my 

"  fleep. 
"  There,  my  retreat  the  bed  Companions  grace, 
*'  Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  Statefmen  out  of 

**  place.'' 

Tijc  (wnfcious  pride  likevrife  with  which  he  . 
fpeaks  of  his  familiarity  with  the  great,  is 
diTplayed  with  becoming  fpirit  and  dignity. 

*'  Envy  muft  own,  I  live  among  the  Great, 
"  No  Pimp  of  pleafure,  and  noSpy  of  ftate, 
"  With 
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**  With  eyes  that  pry  not,  tongue  that  ne'er 

■**  repeats, 
**  jFond  to  fpread  friendfliips,  and  to  cover 

**  heats ; 
'*  To  help  who  want,  to  forward  who  excel ; 
•*  This  ail  who  know  me,  know;  who  lore 

**  me,  tell ; 
*'  And  who  unknown  defame  me,  let  them 

"be 
"  Scriblers  or  Peers,  alike  are  Mob  to  me." 

This  is,  indeed,  fumere  fuperbiam  quaejitm 
meritis  ! 

It  is  to  be  Obfcrved  that  Lord  Harvey  and 

La^  Mary were  fuppofed  to  hart 

been  defcribed  in  this  epiftle,  fo  charaderiiB- 
cally,  under  the  names  of  Lord  Fanny  and  Sap- 
fbOf  that  thefe  two  noble  perfonages  did  not 
omit  any  means  to  gratify  their  refentment 

The  Lady,  in  particular,  was,  as  may  wcU 
be  imagined,  bighly  offended  that  the  public 
Ihould  apply  the  charader  of  Sappho  to  her; 
and  complained  of  the  infult  to  her  acquaintance, 
and  efpecially  to  Lord  Peterborough,  whom  flic 
would  have  engaged  to  expoftulate  with  Mr. 
Pope,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  letter 
which  that  nobleman  addrelTed  to  her. 


"Madame, 

**  I  was  very  unwilling  to  have  my  name  made 
*^  u&  of  in  an  affair  in  which  I  have  no  concenit 

"and 
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"  and  therefore  would  not  engage  myfelf  to 
"  fpeak  to  Mr.  Pope;  but  he  coming  to  my 
"  houfe  the  moment  you  went  away,  I  gave 
"  him  as  exa^  an  account  as  X  could  of  our 
"  converfation. 

"  He  faid  to  me,  what  I  had  taken  the  liberty 
"  to  fay  to  you,  that  he  wondered  how  the  town 
"  would  apply  thefe  lines  to  any  but  fome  noted 
"  common  woman ;  that  he  fliould  yet  be  more 
"  furprized,  if  you  Ihould  take  them  to  your- 
"  felf.  He  named  to  me  four  remarkable 
"  poeteffes  and  fcriblers,  Mrs.  Ccntlivre,  Mrs. 
"  Haywood,  Mrs.  Manly  and  Mrs.  Ben,  ladies 
"  iamous  indeed  in  their  generation,  and  fome 
"  of  them  efteemed  to  have  given  very  unfor- 
"  tunate  favours  to  their  friends,  afluring  me 
"  that  fuch  only  were  the  objeiSs  of  his  fatire. 

'*  I  hope  this  aflurance  will  prevent  your  fur- 
"  ther  miftake,  and  any  confequcnces  upon  fo 
^  odd  a  fubje^    I  have  nothing  more  to  add. 

"  Your  Ladyfliip*s* 

."  Moft  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

**  Peterborough." 
Nor 


*  Mr.  Pops,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beibel,  then  in  Italy, 
Jpealu  of  thia  I^y  with  a  great  deal  of  jocularity. 

"  You  mention,"  fayihe,  "  the  fame  of  my  old  acquain- 

**  tancc,  X>ady  Mxryt  as  fpread  over  Italy,    Neither  yotv 

•*  ddigM 
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Nor  was  his  Lordftiip  lefs  offended.  In  fliort, 
the  two  noble  perfonages,  not  only  returned 
the  attack  with  their  pens  *,  but  exerted  all 
their  influence  among  the  nobility,  and  even 
with  the  King  and  Queen,  to  do  him  prejudice: 
This  laft  attempt  was  what  moft  affedled  our 
poet,  and  of  which  he  expreffed  the  higheft  in- 
dignation, in  the  following  letter  to  the  noble 
Lord ;  which,  as  it  is  faid,  was  ihewn  to  her 
Majefty  as  foon  as  it  was  finiihed. 

*'  I  befeech  your  Lordfliip  to  cOnfider  the  injury 
"  a  man  of  your  high  rank  and  credit  may  do 
"  to  a  private  perfon,  under  penal  laws  and 
**  many  other  difadvantages,  not  for  want  of 
"  honefty  or  confcience,  but  merely,  perhaps, 
**  for  having  too  iveak  a  heady  or  too  tender  a 
*'  heart.  It  is  by  thefe  alone  I  have  hitherto 
**  lived  excluded  from  all  polls  of  profit  or  truft ; 
**  As  I  can  interfere  with  the  views  of  no  man, 
"  do  not  deny  me,  my  Lord,  all  that  is  left;  a 
*'  little  praife,  or  the  common  encouragement 
"  due,  if  not  to  my  genius,  at  leaft  to  my 
**  induftry. 


■'  delight  in  telling,  nor  I  Jn  hearing,  the  particulars  which 

*'  scquire   fuch  a  reputation  ;  yet,  1  wifli  you  had  juA  told 

*<  me,  if  the  character  be  more  avaritious,    or  amator}'  ? 

"  And  which  palHon  has  got  the  better  at  la(l." 

•  They  puhli/hed  a  poem,  long  fince  forgotten,  calleJ 
Verres  addtefftd  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace  :  in  which  they 
betrayed  the  utmoft  rageof  refentment,  and  lancour  of  fcur- 
rility.  It  was  a  fine  piiture  of  malice,  checked  by  impo- 
tence; and  fury,  choaked  by  phlegm. 

"  Above 
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"  Above  all,  your  LOTdfhip  will  be  careful 
"  not  to  wrong  my  moral  charafler,  with  thofe 
"  under  whofe  protection  1  live ;  and  through 
"  whofe  lenity  alone  I  can  live  with  comfort. 
"  Your  Lordfhip,  I  ahi  confident,  upon  conHde- 
"  ration,  will  tidnk  yau  inadvertently  went  a 
"  little  too  fiir,  when  you  recommended  to  their 
*'  pcrufal,  and  ftrengthened  by  the  weight  of 
"  your  approbation,  a  libel,  mean  in  its  reflec- 
'*  tiona  upon  my  poor  figure,  and  fcandalous  ia 
"  thofe  on  my  honour  and  integrity ;  wherein 
**  I  was  reprefented  as  an  enemy  to  the  human 
**  race,  a  murderer  of  reputations,  a  monfter 
"  marked  by  God  like  Cain,  deferring  to  wan- 
"  der  accurfed  through  the  world.— A  ftrange 
"  picture  of  a  man,  who  had  the  good  fortune 
"  to  enjoy  many  friends,  who  will  always  be 
"  remembere'd  as  the  firft  ornaments  of  their 
"  age  and  country,  and  no  enemies  that  ever 
"  contrived  to  be  heard  of,  except  Mr.  John 
"  Denais  and  your  Lordlhip,  A  man  who 
"  never  wrote  a  line,  in  which  the  religion  or 
**  government  of  his  country,  the  royal  family, 
*'  or  their  mlniftry,  were  difrefpeftfuUy  men- 
"  tioned;  the  animofity  of  any  one  party  gra- 
*'  tified  at  the  expence  of  another ;  nor  any 
"  cenfure  paft,  but  upon  known  vices,  acknow- 
"  ledged  folly,  or  aggrefling  impertinence.  It  is 
"  with  infinite  pleafure  he  finds,  that  fome, 
**  who  feem  afhamed  and  afraid  of  nothing  elfe, 
**  are  fo  very  fenHble  of  this  ridicule  ;  and  'tis 
"  for  that  very  rc.ifon,  he  refolves,  by  the  grace 
**  of  God,  and  your  Lordfhip's  good  leave, 

"  That 
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**  That  while  he  breathes,  no  rich  or  adbU 

**  knave 
"  Shall  walk  the  world,  in  credit,  to  his  graTC 

"  This  he  thinks  is  rendering  the  htH  fervice 
**  he  can  to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  good 
*'  gorernment  of  his  fellow-creatures.  For  this, 
'*  at  leaft,  he  may  deferve  fome  commendations 
"  from  the  greatcft  perfons  in  it.     Your  Lord- 

**  ihip  knows  of  whom  I  fpeak their 

**  names  I  fhould  be  as  forry,  and  as  much 
"  aihamed  to  place  near  your's  on  fuch  an  occa- 
*'  lion,  as  1  ihould  to  fee  you,  my  Lord,  placed 
*'  fo  near  their  perfons,  if  you  could  ever  make 
'*  fo  ill  an  ufe  of  their  ear,  as  to  afperfc  or  mif- 
*•  reprefent  an  innocent  man." 

Pope  did  not  think  proper  to  print  this  letter, 
tior  yet,  what  is  more  remarkable,  to  communi- 
cate it  to  his  friend  Swift,  to  whom  he  excufed 
himfelf  in  a  letter,  fcnt  with  hiS"  iburth  Effay 
on  Man,  and  his  Epiftle  to  Lord  Cobham. 

"  There  is  a  woman's  war,  fays  he,  declared 
**  againft  me  by  a  certain  Lord ;  his  weapons 
**  are  the  fame  which  women  and  children  ufe, 
**  a  pin  to  fcratch,  and  a  fquirt  to  befpatter.  I 
**  writ  a  fort  of  anfwer,  but  was  a&amed  to 
**  enter  the  lifts  with  him,  and  after  fhewing  it 
'*  to  fome  people,  fuppreffed  It;  otherwife  it 
**  was  fuch,  as  was  worthy  of  him,  and  worthy 
*'  ofme."  He  had  before  given  that  friend  an  ac- 
count of  this  affair,  and  of  his  own  condu^  in  it  at 
IbUowe :  "  That  I  am  an  author  whofe  charaden 

«  aA 
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are  thought  of  fome  weight,  appears  from 
the  great  noife  and  buftle,  that  the  court  and 
town  make  about  me.  I  defire  your  opinioa 
as  to  Lady  ■  ■■— 's  and  Lord 's  perfor- 
mance. They  are  certainly  the  top  wits  of 
the  court,  and  you  may  judge  by  that  fmgle 
piece,  what  can  be  done  againil  me,  for  it 
was  laboured,  correded,  pre-commended,  and 
at  laft  diiapproved,  fo  far  as  to  be  difowned  by 
''  themfelves,  after  each  had  highly  cried  it  up 
■*  for  the  other*8.  I  have  met  with  fome  com- 
"  plaints,  and  heard  at  a  diftance  of  fome  threats. 
**  occaftoned  by  my  verfes.  Lfent  fair  meflages 
"  to  acquaint  them  where  X  was  to  be  found  in 
"  town,  and  to  offer  to  call  at  their  houfes  to 
"  latisfy  them  j  and  fo  it  dropped.  It  is  very 
"  poor  in  any  one  to  rail  and  threaten  at  a  dit- 
**  tance,  and  have  nothing  to  (ay  to  you  whea 
"  they  fee  you." 

To  this  he  received  a  very  plealant  and  friendly 
aafwer,  entirely  in  the  charafter  of  the  £u:etiou8 

Dean  :  who  fays, "  Give  me  a  fliilling,  and 

"  I  will  infure  you  that  pofterity  Ihall  never 
"  know  one  fmgle  enemy,  excepting  thofe 
"  whofc  memory  you  have  preferved.'* 

Our  poet,  however,  was  not  intimidated  by 
the  clamours  againft  him,  nor  difcouraged  by 
his  friends  anxiety  for  his  iafety ;  as  appears  by 
his  letter  to  his  friend  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  wherein 
he  makes  an  apology  for  the  feverity  of  his 
iatire,  od  account  of  which,  the  Dodor,  as  has 

before 
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before  bem  intimated,  had-  gcntJy  reprehended 
him. 

'*  What  you  recommend  to  me  with  the 
•'  folemnity  of  a  laft  requeft,  fliall  have  its  due 
'*  weight  with  me.  That  difdain  and  indigna- 
"  tion  againft  vice,  is  (I  thank  God)  the  only 
**  difdain  and  indignation  I  have :  It  is  fmcere, 
"  and  it  will  be  a  lafting  one.  But  fure  it  is  as 
"  impoifible  to  have  a  juft  abhorrence  of  vice, 
*'  without  hating  the  vicious,  as'  to  bear  a  true 
"  love  for  virtue,  without  loving  the  good. 
*'  To  reform  and  not  to  chaftife,  I  am  afraid  is 
"  impoffible ;  and  that  the  beft  precepts,  as  well 
**  as  the  beft  laws,  would  prove  of  fmall  ufC] 
*'  if  there  were  no  examples  to  enforce  them; 
"  To  attack  vices  in  the  abftra£t,  without 
"  touching  perfons,  may  be  fafe  fighting  indeed, 
"  but  it  is  fighting  with  fhadows. 

**  As  to  your  kind  concern  for  my  fafety,  I 
. "  can  guefs  what  occafions  it  at  this  time. 
"  Some  charaders  I  have  drawn  are  fiich,  that 
'*  if  there  be  any  who  deferve  them,  *tis  evi- 
*^  dently  a  fervice  to  mankind  to  point  thofc 
*'  men  out ;  yet  fuch  as,  if  all  the  world  gate 
**  them,  none,  I  think,  will  own  they  take  to 
"  themfelves.  But  if  they  fhould,  thofe  of 
'*  whom  all  the  world  think  in  fuch  a  manner, 

*•  muft  be  men  I  cannot  fear I  will 

"  confult  my  fafety  fo  far  as  becomes  a  prudent 
"  man ;  but  not  fo  far  as  to  omit  any  thing 
*'  which  I  think  becomes  an  honeft  one." 

Having 
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Having  thus  juftified  his  latire  on  the  prin- 
dples  of  reafon,  he  farther  proceeds  to  juftiiy 
it  by  the  ianAion  of  example 

'*  It  is  ccrtaid,  much  freer  fetirifts  than  I, 
"  have  enjoyed  the  encouragfemeht  and  proteq- 
"  don  of  the  princes  under  whom  they  lived. 
Ai^ufhis  and  Maecenas  made  Horace  their 
companion,  though  he  had  been  in  arms  ori 
the'fide  of  Brutus  ;  apd^  allow  me  to  reinarls:, 
it  was  out  of  the  fufferirtg  party  too,  that 
they  'favoured  and  diftinguilhed  Virgil. 
You  will  not  fufpedi  me  of  comparing  myfelf 
with  Virgil  arid  HoracCj  nor  even  with 
another  eourt-favourite,  Boileau.  I  have 
always  been  too  niodeft  to  iinagihe  my"  pane- 
gyrics were  incenfe  worthy  of  a  court }  and 
that,  I  hope,  will  be  thought  the  true  redfoii 
why  I  never  oflFered  any.  I  troiild  only  have 
obferved,  that  it  was  Under  the  greateft 
princes  and  bell:  miniHers,  that  moral  fatinlls 
were  moft  encouraged ;  and  that  then  poets 
excrcifed  the  fame  jurifdiflion  over  the  follies, 
as  hiftorians  did  over  the  vices  of  men*  It 
may  alfo  be  worth  confidering,  whether 
Auguftus  himfelf  makes  the  greater  figfure; 
in  the  writings  of  the  former,  or  of  the  latter  ? 
And  whether  Nero  er  i)onutian  do  not  appear 
as  ridiculous  for  their  falfc  tafte  and  affec- 
tion, in  Perfms  and  Juvenal,  as  odioud  for 
their  bad  government  in  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius ?  In  the  firft  of  thefe  reigns  it  was, 
that  Horace  was  proteded  and.careSed^  and 
Y  «  in 
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"  in  the  latter,  that  Lucan  was  put  to  death, 
"  and  Juvenal  baniihed."  '  | 

„,  Our  poet,  accordingly,  periifted  in  indulging 
his  fatirical  vein.  His  fecond  fatire  is  in  ridi- 
cule of  gluttony';  and  is  full  of  thofe  fprightly 
turns  of  thought,  and  that  pleafant  raillery, 
■which  common  readers  fooneft  commit  to  me- 
mory. On  a  fubje^  of  this  trivial  nature  how- 
ever, we  are  not  to  expefl  many  of  thofe  beau- 
tifid  inftances.of  fine  poetry,  which  command 
the  attention  of  the  more  elegant  and  refined. 
Neverthelefs,  there  is  one  paffage  which  ftands 
diilinguiftied  above  the  reft,  both  by  the  beauty 
of  the  fentiment,  and  of  the  expreffion. 

Lord  Fanny  pleading  a  prerogative  to  high 
tafte,    as  fuitable  to  his  exalted  rank  and  un-  i 
wieldy  fortune,  the  poet  replies';  I 

"  Then,  like  the  Sun,  let  Bounty  fpreadher  ' 

"  ray, 
"  And  fhine  that  fuperfluity  aWay. 
"  Oh  Impudence  of  wealth  !  with  all  thy  ftore, 
"  Hovvdar'ftthouletoneworthymanbcpoor?" ; 

This  generous  and  benevolent  fentiment  is 
cxpreffed  vrith  that  warmth  and  fenfibility,  that 
it  ieizes  the  heart  at  once.  I 

Our  poet's  Eptflles  in  Imitation  of  Horace, 
I'emain  next  to  be  confidered.  In  thefe,  wirh 
£)me  few  exceptions^  he  has  copied  all  ^  eal'o 
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and  Tivacity  of  the  original ;  and  frequently 
rUes  above  it,  by  a  force  and  dignity  01  fentl- 
ment  and  expremon,  peculiar  to  himfelf.  In  tf 
word,  they  are  fo  exquifitely  performed,  that 
by  the  heft  judges,  the  Imitation  has  been  held 
inimitable,  and  the  copy  an  original.  It  is  very 
certain  he  was  the  firil  that  ftruck  out  this  man* 
n^r,  and  perhaps  may  be  the  laft  that  willfucceed 
in  it.  It  had  thegreatedrunof  all  his  works,  and 
was  executed  with  the  mofl  eafe  and  rapidity. 

In  the  following  inftance,  however,  in  his 
Imitation  o£  Horace*8  firft  Epiftlc,  the  original 
feems  to  have  the  preference. 

"  Nunc  itafue  et  verfut,  et  caetera  ludicra 

"  pmo  : 
'*  ^id  verum  atque  decens^  euro  et  rogo,  et 

"  gmnis  in  bocfum.*^ 


"  Tarcwel  then  Verfe,  and  LoVe,  and  ev  'ry  Joy, 
•*  The  Rhymes  and  Rattles  of  the  Man  or  Boy ; 
"  What  right,  what  true,  What  fit  we  juftly 

"call. 
"  Let  this  be  all  my  care — for  this  is  All." 

In  the  Englifh  the  third  line  is  altogether  flat 
and  forcelefs,  and  there  does  not  feem  to  be  the 
limplicity  and  elegance  which  conftitutes  the 
beauty  of  the  Latin.  The  verbs  euro  and  rogo 
exprefa  a  ftrong  anxiety  and  folicitudc  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  verum  atque  decfns^  which  does 
Y  3  not 
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not  ftiikc  us  in  the  imitation :  nor  is  the  dece^ 
^ppi!y  exprefTed  in  the  Engliih. 

In  the  following  paflage  likewife,  the  copy 
\nU  perhaps  be  thought  to  fall  fliort  of  the 
model. 

"  Acne  forte  rogei-t  quome  duce^  quoLaretuter- 
"  NuU'ius  addiilus  jurare  in  'verba  magifiri, 
•*  ^0  me  cunque  rapit  tempefias^  deferor  bofftt. 
**  Nunc  agilisjioj  ct  merfor  civilibus  andiSy 
**  Virtutis  verae  cnjios^  rigidufquefatelles : 
"  NuTic  in  Ar'i/iippi furtim  praecepta  relahou 
**  Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus tfubjungere  comrT 


**  But  aflc  not,  to  what  Dodors  I  apply  ? 
*'  Sworn  to  no  Mafter,  of  no  Seft  am  I : 
"  As  drives  the  ftorm,  at  any  door  \  knock : 
^  And  houfe  with  Montagne  now,  or  now  wit!i 

"Locke. 
*'  Sometimes  a  Patriot,  a^ive  in  debate, 
"  Mix  with  the  World,   and  -  battle  for  the 

"  State, 
"  Free  as  young  Lyttelton,  her  Caufe  purfuci 
**■  Still  true  to  Virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true : 
•*  Sometimes  with  Ariftippus,  or  St.  Paul* 
**  Indulge  my  candor,  and  grow  all  to  all ; 
"  Back  to  my  native  Moderation  Aide, 
*'  And  win  my  way  by  yielding  to  the  tide." 

There  is  a  force  as  well  as  Elegance  in  the 
criginaU  which  is  loft  in  the  imitatioai  whernn 

an 
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«n  aiFeSed,  kvity  feems  to  take  place  of  a  grace- 
ful cafe.  The  claffic  reader  will  obferve  that 
there  is  a  great  deal '  of  beauty  in  the  phrafef 
merfor  civilibus  undisy  which  carries  on  the 
Metaphor  the  poet  fet  out  with — ^ib  me  cunque 
rapit  tempejias  * :  and  which  is  wholly  loft  in 
the  Englifli.  At  the  fame  tiiiie,  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed  that  the  paraphrafe  in  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  imitation  is  Very  beautiful  and  ptieticalj 
and  vaftly  fupcrior  to  the  fldthefs  and  poverty 
of  the  laft  line  of  the  original. 

The  following  paflage  in  Horace  is  very 
beautiful;  and  Mr.  Pope,  as  his  friend  and"  an- 
notator  well  obferves,  rather  piques  ^iimfelf  in 
excelling  the  moft  finifhed  touches  of  his  ori- 
ginal, than  in  corre^ng  dr  improving  the  more 
inferior  parts.  In'fomelines  he  has  happily  fuo- 
ceeded  in  this  vie*?  ;  in  others,  He  feema  to  liave 
fallen  (hort.    For  inftance.  '    ■ 

"  Utnox  ionpflt  quibut  mentitur  arnica;  dtejqne 
**  Lenta   vtdetur  opus  debentibut :    ut  piger 

**  annus 
'*  Pupiliir,  quoj  dura  premit  cujiodia  matrwnt 
**  $ic  mi^i  tarda Jluunt  ingrataque  temforay  quae 

**fpem 
**  C^fnfiliumquf  jnqrflntur  agendi  ^naviter  i4% 


*  In  this  figure  the  poet  (ceim  to  have  in  eye  to  his  cple- 
itatei  Cde — 

**  O  navist  rtftrtm  in  mart  tt  ntvi 
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**  Aeque pauperibus prodefi^  hcupUt'ibus  aequCt 
"  Mque  ne^k£ium  pueris,  /enibufque  nacebit^ 


'*  Long,  as  to  him  who  works  for  debt,  the 

"  day* 
**  Long  as  the  Night  to  her  whofe  Love*8  away, 
**  Long  as  the  Year*s  dull  circle  fecms  to  run, 
*'  When  the  briflc  Minor  pants  for  Twcnt}- 

**  one : 
"  So  flow  th'  unprofitable  moments  roll, 
'*  That  lock  up  all  the  Funflions  of  my  foul ; 
*'  That  keep  me  from  myfelf ;  and  (till  delay 
*'  Iife*s  inftant  bufinefs  to  a^tured^y : 
**  That,  tafk,  which  as  we  follow,  or  dcfpife, 
"  The  eldeft  is  a  fool,  the  youngeft  wife. 
**  Which  done,  the  pooreft  can  oo  wants  cd- 

"dure; 
**  And  which  not  done,  the  richeft  muft  be 

"  poor." 

If  will  perhaps  be  allowed,  that  the  three  firil 
lines  of  the  Latin  are  not  excelled  by  the  imi- 
tation :  on  the  contrary,  there  feems  to  be  more 
force  and  propriety  in  illuftrating  the  length  of 
the  night  by  the  inftance  of  a  difappotnted  lover, 
whofe  mijirefs  has  broke  her  wor^/with  him,  than 
in  drawing  the  illuftration  from  the  other  fe. 
to  whom  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  long,  only  becaufe 
her  lave  is  (vway.  His  ahfence  alone,  without 
the  idea  of  difappoin/ment,  docs  not  afford  fo 
ftrong  an  exemplification  of  anxiety  and  impa- 
tience. The  Engliih  is  comparatively  firiritlcfs 
and  iniipid. 
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Neither  is  the  illuftrationof  the  pupil  equally 
happy  in  the  imitation.  It  is  true,  the  Haw 
heavy  pace  of  time,  and  the  impatience  of 
the  brifk  Minoi,  is  ftrongly  marked  in  the  Eng- 
lilh,  but  we  do  not  fee  the  caiife  of  that  impa- 
tience, which  is  happily  cxprcHcd  in  the  Latin 
in  thcfe  words — ^os  dura  premtt  cujivdioy  ^'C. 

TTie  remaining  lines  however,  are  far  ex- 
ceeded by  the  imitation^  which  is  abundantly 
more  philofophical  and  full  of  fcntiment,  thati 
the  original.  There  is  an  inaccuracy  howeyer, 
in  the  clofe  of  the  laft  line  but  one,  which  has 
not  efcaped  the  acutenefs  of  the  annotator,  who 
obferves  that  it  is  badly  exprefled.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  badnefs  of  the  expreffion  arifes 
from  its  being  equivocal:  For  it  may  as  well  de-  ' 
note  the  impatience  of  the  poor  under  their  tvantSt 
as  their  exemption  from  wants. 

Mr.  Pope  however  again  furpaffes  his  original 
in  thi»  beautiful  paflage. 

-  videsf  quae  maxima  credis 


"  EJfe  malcy  exiguum  cenfum^    turpemque  rC" 

"  pulfami 
*'  ^anto  devites  animi,  capitifque  labore, 
"  Impieer  extremot  curris  mercator  ad  Indos^ 
"  Per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens  *,  perjaxdy  per 

'*  ignes ;  '■'•-  _ 


•  The  learned  annotator  has  iuftly  obferved,  that  though 

the  fourth  line  of  the  Englifh  has  ail  tht  fpiric,  it  has  not 

Y4  *i\ 
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"  Me  cures  M,  quaejiulte  miraris  et  optas^ 
-'•  •*  Difcere^  et   tiudire.,   et  nteliori  credere  turn 
^y'uis?** 


*'  But  to  the  world  no  bugbear  is  fo  great, 
*'  As  want  of  Figure,  and  a  finall  Eftate. 
y^  To  either  India  fee  the  Merchant  fly, 
•*  Scar'4  ^t  the  fpeiSre  of  pale  Poverty ! 
"  See  him,  with  pains  of  body,  pangs  of  £m1, 
**  Bum  throiigh  the  Tropic,  freeze  beneat^ 
«  the  Pole! 
,;  ^'.Wilt  thou  do  nothing  for  a  nobler  end, 
**  Nothing  to  make  fhilofophy  thy  friend  ? 
?'  To  flop  thy  foolifli  views,  thy  long  deiireit, 
**  And  cafe  thy  heart  of  all  that  it  admires  ?*' 

„<Pup  poet  has  given  a  pretty  tiu-n  to  the  ft^ 
Sowing  line  : 

^  Nilcimfcire/fbiy  vuitapallejcere  etdfa. 


all  the  imagery  of  the  original,  where  Horace  males  1*0- 
i/erty  {lurfue  ind  keep  pace  with  the  Mifcr  in  bi«  flight. 

But  it  muft'  be  allowed  that  our  poet  greatly  excells  the 
priginal,  la  defcnbing  the  extremes  of  beat  and  cdd,  tq 
vbich  the  mifer'!  dread  of  want  expofes  him.  It  is  obferr> 
' '  able,  however,  that  Mr.  Pope  has,  for  the  fake  of  that 
ftriking  pontraft,  dropped  the  idea  of  danger,  which  the 
inifer  runs  into  «fr/fljra:  wfeich,  newithcfcls,  beigfatens  die 
defcriptioa  in  the  I/atin.  •  i  ■■   ■ 
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**  True,  confcions  Honour  is  to  feel  no  fin, 
**Hc*sarin*d  without  ttat*8  innocent  within.** 

This  has  the  fame  fpirit  and  moralityf  though 
not  &riQ\j  the  lame  fenfe  9s  the  original. 

The  next  Epiftle  addrepTed  to  Mr.  Murray 
(now  Lord  Mansfield)  is  highly  poliihed.  It  i^ 
indeed^  as  the  annotat<H-  wdl  obferres,  the  taoSt 
finiihed  of  all  his  imitations,  and  eitecuted  am 


After  a  familiar  and  ftieiidly  introdufHon,  the 
poet  thus  opens  tlje  fubjeft  erf"  t^e  Epiftle  wit|| 
great  dignity,  and  even  fublimity,  whidf  riies 
much  above  the  wiginal. 

**  I/ttwJblem,  etjiellast  et  decedtntia  certtt 
^  Tempora  momentistfunt  qui  formdine  mtlU 
«  ImbutifpeSient:* -. -. 


^  This  Vault  of  Air,  this  congregated  Ball, 
^  Self-centered  Suq  *,  and  Stars  th^t  rife  and 
"'fall. 


*  Tbe  poet  here  probably  copied  from  a  higher  original. 
Perfaspi  he  had  io  view  the  following  fublime  palEige  in  Job, 
4e(cribing  the  power  of  the  Almigh[)r. 

•*  He  flretcheth  out  the  north  o?er  the  empty  place,  and 
**  l^getb  the  earth  upon  nothiqg." 

"There 

n..  .,e;o()gic 
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•*  There  'are,  my  Friend  !  whofc  philofophk 

«  eyes 
•*  Look  through,  and  tmft  the  Ruler  with  his 

*'  Skiee. 
**  To  him  commit  the  Hour,  the  D;iy,  the  Year, 
"  And  view  this  dreadful  All  without  a  fear." 

In  the  following  lines,  the  common  objeds  of 
admiration  are  ridiculed  with  all  the  firength  and 
fpirit,  though  not  perhaps  with  all  the  eafe  of 
the  original. 


-quidcenfes^  muneraUrrae? 


**  ^id^  maris  extreimi  Arabas  ditantu  et  /n- 

«  dos  ? 
**  Ludicr^t  quidy  plaufiuy  et  amici  dona  ^- 

«  ritis  ? 
"  $uofpe£landa  modOf  quojetifu  credis  et  ore  ?" 


*' Admire  we  then  what  Earth's  low  Entrails  » 
« hold,  ( 

"  Arabian  fliorcs,  or  Indian  feas  infold ;       ^ 

"  All  the  mad  trade  of  Fools  and  Slaves  Sot  \ 
'•  Gold  ?  -' 

"  Or  Popularity  ?  or  Stars  and  Strings  ? 

'*  The  Mob*8  applaufes,  or  the  gifts  of  Kings  ? 

**  Say  with  what  eyes  we  ought  at  Courts  to  gaze, 

"  And  pay  the  Great  our  homage  of  Amaze  ?" 

There  is  a  beauty  in  Horace's  conclufion,  ga9 
sF.Nsu  crediting  ORE,  which  the  imitationbas 
miffed. 

The 
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"Die  paflage  which  immediately  follows,  how- 
ever beautiful  in  the  original,  feems  on  the  whole 
to  be  furpafled  by  the  imitation. 

*'  ^i  timet  bis  aJverfa,  fere  miratur  eodem 
"  ^uo  cupiem  pa£lo :  pavor  eji  utrobique  mo^ 

'Uefius: 
"  Tmpro^ifajimul /pedes  exterret  utrumque  > 
"  Gaudeaty  an  doleat ;  cupiat,  metuatne ;  quid 

"  ad  rem, 
"  5/,  quidquid  vidit  melius  pejtt/ve  Jitajpe, 
*'  Defixis  ocuHs,  animoque  et  corpore  torpet  ? 

'*  Infant  fapitns  nomenferat,  aequui  iniqui  ; 
"  UUra  quamfatis  eJi,  virtutemfi  petat  ipfam,"* 


**  If  weak  the  pleafure  that  from  thefe  can 

«  fpring, 
*'  The  fear  to  want  them  is  as  weak  a  thing: 
"  Whether  we  dread,  or  whether  we  defire, 
"  In  either  cafe,  believe  me,  we  admire ; 
"  Whether  we  joy  or  grieve,  the  fame  the 

**  curfe, 
"  Surpriz'd  at  better,  or  furpriz'd  at  worfc. 
"  Thus  good  or  bad,  to  one  extreme  betray 
"  Th'  unbalanc'd  Mind,  and  fnatch  the  Man 

'*  away ; 
"  For  Virtue's  felf  may  too  much  zeal  be  had ; 
**  The  worft  of  Madmen  is  a  Saint  run  mad," 

But  with  what  Ikill  has  the  poet  improved  the 
following  paffage  into  aij  elegant  compliment  on 
bis  friend ! 


..enu^glc 
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H  ■■.. ■  ■ cum  bene  notion 

ff  Perticus  Jgrippae^   et  via  te   cotl/fexerit 

"AppH 
f*^  Jre  tamtn  rejlai^  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancut^* 


**  ^oc'd  a?  thou  art*  ^*  all  the  Pow*r  c£ 

*'  Words, 
H  So  known,  fo  honoui*d,    at  the  Hot^  tf 

**  Lordi:* 
f*  Gonfpicuou^  Scene !  another  y«t  is  nigh, 
*•  (More  filent  far)  -where  Kings  and  Poets  lie; 
"  "Where  Murray  {long  enough  his  Country's 

"  pride) 
•(Shall  be  no  moFC  thag  Tullt,  pr  (han 

"What  a  pity  it  is,  that  in  a  compMment  & 
finely  turned,  and  fo  jufUy  due,  ^n  equal  ele- 
gance and  digoity^  Ihould  not  he  {Referred 
throughout !  And  yet  the  cloie  c^  the  fbcond 
line  is  fo  wretchedly  flat,  that  one  would  almoft 
fufped  that  Blackmore,  inPoPE*s  abfence,  had 
ftden  his  pen,  aud  finiihed  the  line  in  tihe  tme 
.  fpiiit  of  the  Bathos.  In  order  to  have  fupport- 
ed  the  dignity  of  the  verfe,  the  poet  .ihould 


*  How  would  our  poet  have  been  delighted,  had  be  Inted 
to  have  feen  bis  friend,  who  then  (hone  fo  canfpicooiritf  at 
the  bar  of  that  houfc,  become  the  brighteft  ornaincBt  witbiB 
ir  [  To  have  fccn  him  with  fteady,  uniform  virtue,  guard 
aw  conllitutian,  under  every  adminlSfation,  againlt-thc  tttai 
extremes  of  invading  licenuoufncls,  aod  iacroaching  pieio- 
gative  I 

have 
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have  mentioned  that  auguft  affembly  with  a  pe- 
riphniis. 

The  imitation  of  the  following^  palTage,  feenu 
to  fall  fhort  of  the  original. 

*  Pis  reBe  vivere  ?  ^is  nom  f 


*  Sr  vU'tus  hoc  una  poteft  dare^  fortis  oitti^ 

*  Hac  ag^  deliciis."  ~ 


•*  Would  ye  be  Meft  ?  defpife  low  Joys,  low 

"  Guns, 
**  IHfdainwhateverCoRNBURY*  difdains; 
**  Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy  for  your  piuns. 


»w^ 


Tliis  is  by  no  mtians  {o  ftrong  and  pointed  as 
the  original.  It  does  not  give  us  the  idea  of  the 
njirtus  UNA.  Not  is  the  oppofition  marked  by 
the  word  deltciist  edcpreOed  in  the  imitation  with 
equal  force,  and  elegance. 

The  following  lines,  however^  arc  finely  pa- 
raphrafed. 


•  When  Lord  Cornbary  returned  from  hii  travels,  bis 
brotber-ia- law*  the  late  Earl  of  Eflex,  told  him  be  had  got 
a  pension  for  him,  which  was  in  truth  a  handfome  one,  and 
fit  for  a  man  of  his  rank.  But  Lord  Cornbiny  anfwercd, 
with  a  compofcd  dignity—  **  How  could  you  tell,  my  Lord, 
.  *'  tbaC  I  was  to  be  icAA  ;  or  at  leaft,  how  came  you  to  know 
*•  my  price  lb  exaflly." 

"  mik 
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"  MUle    taletita .  rotuttdentury  totidem   altera^ 

"  pdrro  et 
"  Tertia  fuccedant,  et  quae  pars  quadret  acer- 

"  vum." 


•*  Is  Wealth  thy  paffion  ?  Hence  from  Pole  t« 

«  Pole, 
•'  Where  winds  can  carry,  or  where  wav« 

"  can  roll, 
•'  For  Indian  fpices,  for  Peruvian  Gold, 
*'  Prevent  the  greedy,  and  out-bid  the  bold  : 
"  Advance  thy  golden  Mountain  to  the  Ikies; 
■  **  On  the  broad  bafc  of  Fifty  Thoufand  rife, 
*'  Add  one  round  hundred,  and  (if  that's  not 

"fair) 
"  Add  fifty  more,  and  bring  it  to  a  fquare." 

The  plealantry  of  the  original  is  partly  loft, 
and  partly  improved,  in  the  next  pafTagc. 

*'  Sijbrtunatumjpecies  et  gratia  praejiat, 

."  Mercemur  fervuoiy  qui  di^et  nominoy  laevum 

*'  ^ifodicet  latuSf  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dcx- 

"  tram 
"  Porrigere :  Hie  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  ille 

''Velina: 
**Cuilibety  ixfafcet  dabit\  eripietqtte  curule, 
"  Cui  voUt,  importunus  ebur :  Frater,  Paler, 

"  adde : 
"  JJt    cuique    eji    aetas^  ita  quemque  faeetv 

"  adopta." 

"But 
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*'  But  if  to  PowV  ahd  Place  your  paflion  He, 
*'  If  iu  the  Pomp  of  Life  confifl  the  joy ; 
*'  Then  hire  a  Slave,  or  (if  you  will)  a  Lord 
**  To  do  the  Honours,  and  to  give  the  Word ; 
"  Tell  at  your  Levee,  as  the  Crouds  approach, 
"  To  whom  to  nod,  whom  take  into  your 

"  Coach, 
*'  Whom  honour  with  your  hand :  to  make 

"  remarks 
"  Who  rules  in  Cornwall,  or  who  rules  in 

"Berks: 
**  This  may  be  troublcfome,  is  near  the  Chair : 
"  That  makes  three  Members,  this  can  chufe 

**  a  May'r." 
"  Inftruded  thus,  you  bow,  embrace,  proteft,-* 
**  Adopt  him  Son,  or  Coufm  at  the  leafl,       ( 
*'  Then  turn  about,  and  laugh  at .  your  own  f 

"  jell."  J 

In  the  firft  part,  we  lofe  the  humour  of  laevum 
^fodicet  latus,  ^c.  but  towards  the  latter  end, 
the  ridicule  is  happily  modernized,  and  face- 
tioufly  applied. 

The  imitation  of  the  firft  Epiftl»oi^  the  fecond 
Book  of  Horace  is  truly  excellent ;  and  though 
the  fhining  paflages  may  not  be  fo  numerous  as 
in  the  foregoing  Epiftle ;  yet  fuch  as  ftrike  us, 
are  very  fplendid,  and  much  fuperior  to  the 
original :  more  efpiecially  where  poetry  is  the 
fubjea.  _ 

/.  Speak- 
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Speaking  of  the  works  o£  the  mob  of  ge&ttc^ 
men  who  wrote  with  eafe-  ■■  '   ■ 

**  fnterquae  •oerbumemtcuit^  forte  decMMt 
"  Si  ^erfui  pauh  cfmcittmor  unus  et  otter  j 
*'  Injure  totum  ducit  venitqw  poema," 

Our  poet  improves  flie  pftflTage  Aus,— 

**  One  Simile*  that  folltary  fliines 

•'  In  the  dry  dcfert  of  a.thoufand  lines, 

"  Or  lengthenM  Thought  that  gleams  through 

'*  many  a  page, 
•*  Has  fan^fy'd  whole  poems  for  an  age." 

But  the  poet's  excellence  is  perhaps  no  where 
more  confpicuous  than  in  the  mftance  which 
ibUows. 

••  Ut  prhmim  p^th  nugari  Graecia  MHs 
**  Coepit,  et  in  vitiumjortuna  labier  aegva ; 
"  Nunc  athletarumjiudiis,  nunc  arfit  eipiorum. 
"  Marmoris  out  eboris  fabros  aut  aeris  amaviti 
**  Sujpendit  pt£ia  •oultum  mentemque  tabella; 
"  Nunc  tibicinibus,  nunc  eji  gavija  tragoedii  s" 


**  InDaysofEafe,  when  now  the  weary  Sword 
"Was  fheath'd,  and  Luxury   with  Charkt 

**  reftor'd ; 
•*  In  ev'ry  tafte  of  foreign  Coijrts  ifnprov'd, 
••  All,  by  the  King's  Examplej  liv'd  and  lov'A 
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^-Then  Pcfcrs  grew  proud  in  Horifemanfiup 

**  t*  excell; 
*'  New-market's  GJoryrpfe,  as  Britain's  fell; 
"The  Soldier  breath'dtheGallantriesofFrance, 
*'  And  ey'ry  flow*ry  Courtier  writ  Romance. 
*'  TTien  Marble,  foften*d  into  life,  grew  warm, 
**  And  yielding  Metal  flow'd  to  human  form : 
**  Lely  on  animated  Canvas  ftole 
**  The  fleepy  Eye,  that  fpoke  the  melting  foul. 
**  No  wonder  then,  when  all  was  Lotc  and 

«  Sport,    . 
**  The  willing  Mufes  were  debauched  at  Coiir  t : 
**  On  each  enervate  ftring  they-  taught  the 

**  aote 
•*  To  pant,  or. tremble  thfougH  an  Eunuch's 

**  throat." 

This  paraphrafe,  is,  not  only  far  beyond  (hz- 
original,  but  it  is  perhaps  equal  to  fome  of  our 
author's  moftadmu-ed  lines. 

Admirably,  however,, as  he  has  here  repre- 
hended the  depraved  tafte  of  thofe  times,  he  is 
not  le&  happy  id  commending  the  examples  of 
refinement. 

**  Torquet  ah  ohfeoems  jam  nunc  fefmonibus 

"  aurem ; 
*'  Atox  eiidm  peSlus  praeceptit format  amich, 
**  Afperitatis,  et  mvuliae  corre£ior,  et  irae  ;'* 

« ; ^ — -  In  all  Chdrles's  days, 

■•  *  Hofcommon  only  boafts  unfpotted  bays  j 

Z  "And 
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"  And  in  our  own  (cxcufe  feme  Courtly  flains) 
"  No  whiter  page  than  Addifon  remains. 
"  He,    from  the  taftc  obfcene  reclaims  our 

"  youth, 
**  And  fets  the  Paffions  on  the  fide  of  Truth, 
*'  Forms  the  foft  bofom  with  thegentlcft  art, 
**  And  pours  each  human  Virtue  in  die  heart.'' 

Thefe  lines  are  beautifully  paraphrafed.  "What 
an  elegant  compliment  has  he  paid  to  Mr.  Ad- 
difon, and  how  gently  has  he  reprehended  the 
ferviiity  of  his  courtly  adulation ! 

The  following  paHage  defcribing  the  danger 
of  attempting  theatrical  compofition  is  on  the 
whole  much  fuperior  to  the  original. 

**  ^tem  tulit  adfcenam  ventqp> gloria  cnrru, 
**  Exanimnt  lentus  fpeiiator^Jfdulut  infiat : 
"  Stc  Icve^ftc  parvum  efty  ammum  quod  laudts 

**  avarum 
**  Sttbrutt,  tic  refcit:  •uakat  res  hidicra,  fi  mt 
'*Palma  negata  macritm,  donata  reducit  op- 

"  timum." 


"  Oyou!  whom  Vanity's  light  hart  conveys* 
"  On  Fame's  mad  voyage  by  the  wind  of 
"  praife, 


•  The  annotator  has  well  obfcrveJ,  thaf  this  metapfctir, 
though  very  line,  is  inferior  to  ventafi  gloria  airra,  which 
has  a  happy  air  of  ridicule,  hetghtenea  by  its  alluftonio  tbc 
koRidiiu-iumph. 

_"  Witli- 
ng,  :,e;o()gic 


**  Wid»  wbat  a  ihiftlDg  gale  your  coutfe  you 

^  For  ttet  faafc  too  low,  or  bome  too  high  ! 
"  Who  paats  fcv  gl(»y  finis  but  Oiort  repofe, 
"A  breath   revives  him,  or.i  breath  o*cr- 

**thiw*r8. 
"  Farewell  the  ftage  I  ifjiiilasthrivcBtheplayj 
"  T]x  ^liy  bard  gtows  fat)  or  falk  awaj." 

Th«fe  Uftes  ate  very  fine  :  yet  the  clofe  of  the 
h&.  but  otw  is  rather  fiat,  and  by  no  means 
wowf*  the  fpirit  add  beauty  of  Paima  negata. 

The  imitation  of  the  fecond  Epiftle  6i  the 
fecond  Book  of  Horace,  ia  quite  in  the  familiar 
Arain>  and  in  general  has  alt  the  eafe  of  the 
original,  but  contains  few  of  thpfe  more  ftrilfipg 
beauties  which  claim  difiinguifhed  notice. 

The  foHowing  hnmourous  defciiption  of.  4 
book-woma,  however,  has  too  muchmetif  Iff 
be  paffed  over  in  filence. 

**  lagertittm,  Jibi  qaod  vacuai  defun^tt  Athenas^ 
"  Etjiudiis  armos  feptem  dedity  in/enuitque 
"  LSbris  et  curisy  Jlatua  tacitumius  exit 
**  Plerumqm,  et  ri/itpopulum  quatit:'*      \ 


"  The  Man,  who  ftretchM  in  Ifis'  calm  retreat, 
"  To  books  and  ftudy  gives  fov'n  years  com- 
*'  ^cat> 

Z  3  «Seel 
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*<  See !   Arow'd  mth  learned  duft>  lus  nigkt' 

"  cap  on, 
"  He  walks,  an  objea  new  beneath  the  fuq ! 
**  The  boys  flock  rouad  him,  and  the.  peoplel 

« ftarei  | 

**  So  ftiff,  fo  mute  !  fome  ftatue  you  would  >■  - 

"  fwear,  j 

"  Stept  from  its  pedeftal  to  take  the  air !'"  J 

The  learned  cnde  will  obierve  that  the  iifea 
defcribing  the  elFe^s  of  hra  hard  ihidy,  wtiick 
is  exprefled  with  great  flrength  and  beauty  in 
the  Latin,  by  infenuitque  libris  et  curis^  is  wholly 
dropped  in  the  imitation;  but  in  return,  the 
ridicule  in  the  words  fiatua  tacitumius  exh^  i» 
highly  improved  by  the  imitator^ 

The  ridicule  is  farther  carried  on,  antf  the 
affeded  gravity  of  fome  of  the  men  of  the  long 
robe,  is  pleafantly  ralUed  in  the  charadcrs  of  tsro 
ferjeanti — 

•'  Each  Had  a  gravity  would  make  you  Q)lft, 
**  And  ftiook  his  head  at  Murray  •,  as- a 
,    **  wdt." 

There 


•  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  eminent  perfon  here  men- 
■  tioned,  cbuld  tHumpK  over  a  ridiculous  prejudice  which  led 
the  public  to  conclude,  that  a  man  of  genius  and  vincitf 
could  not  be  a  pK>foiind  lawyer.  At  length,  however/be 
has  happily  convinced  the  world,  that  the  two  charaScre 
ate  not  incoQipatible.  -  Bacon  was  not  fo  happt.  The 
Utfnilhes  in  his  moral  chitn£lcr,  dilablcd  him  fromromnlDS 
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There  is  a  peculiar  eafe  and  jocularity  like- 
wife  in  the  imitation  of  the  rollowing  lines, 
though  our  author  has  nuide  free  with  the  fenfe 
ai  the  original. 

**^anto  cumf(^t  quanto  molimine  f'vcim' 
'■''J^^emus  tuKMom  B^nams-vatibus  ^dem^* 


**  Lord !  how  we  ftrut  through  Merlin's  Cavei 

"  to  fee 
*•  No  Poets  there,  but  Stephen  *,  you,  and  me." 

Our 


and  Tubdulnj  an  invetqnrte  aad  orer-bearing  pr^udice.— 
Indeed  the  world  was  ever  unwinine;  M  all«w  any  rt»n  te 
exoell  m  more  than  one  accomplmiinent.  This  rpcjnga 
from  envy  jiitiverfally.  As  for  the  judgment  Urelf,  when 
psrticiilany  applied,  it  is  fomecimes  true,  and  Tomctimes 
falfc.  Tbus,  for  inftance,  when  the  public  would  ngt 
allow  the  great  lawyer  Coke,  to  be  a  claiHc  and  a  wit  lilcc 
wife  (of  which  he  had  given  To  many  delegable  fpccimeni) 
tb^  were  perhaps  in  the  right  t  but  when  they  alTumed, 
though  they  fpeke  by  the  organ  oF  Queen  Elizabeth  herfelF* 
that  though  Bacon  WM  a  great  Philofopher,  yet  he  was  DO 
X^awyef,  they  were  certainly  u'much  in  the  wroo^. 

*  Mr^  Siephen  Duciy  was  a  owdeftand  wortbf  man,  wh« 
hid  t\f€  hoootir  (which  many  who  thought  themrelves  Ikis 
betters  in  pqetry  had  not)  of  beiog  efteemcd  )>y  Mr.  PoPB. 

The  Qvccnt  who  moderated  in  a  Ibrereign  masoer  be- 
tween two  great  pbilorophers,  Clarke  and  Leibnitc,  in  the 
oooft  profound  and  fublime  points  in  metaphylics  andoaturd 
philoiophy,  choft  for  her  favourite  Pttt  this  Stefriien  Duck, 
fbcn  a  tbrt^er.    She  thought  ^a  poetry  exccUuu,  aod  feat 

Z  i  lbs 
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Our  poet*s  verfifioatioa  of  Pr.  Poaoeis^ 
iecoad  444  fourth  iiuire«>  which  renuun  next  to 


the  manufcript  to  Mr.  Pope  for  his  judgment,  having  ^ift 
Ttqwred  his  wmi  of  hcmour  that  he  wouM  nat  unfikch  ibe 
two  firft  leaves,  which  &e  hut  bwad  docm  to  ooMsal  the 
name  of  the  ^uthor.  He  boa  difcovered  the  condition  of 
the  poet  by  the  quality  of  the  poetry,  and  told  the  Lidy 
who  brought  it  to  him,  that  he  Aippofetl  moR  villages  could 
fuppiy  vcrfes  of  the  fame  force.  But  being  told  who  the 
wjiter  wai,  and  rccetving  a  f^ir  cbarader  of  bis  modcftyaQd 
innocence,  he  generously  did  all  he  could  to  eftablifli  him  it 
court  (  and  had  the  coadefcenfion  and  huiQilitjr  frequcqily  to 
caU  of  bim  at  Richmood. 

•  Thp  wit,  the  vigour;  and  the  honelty  of  Mr.  Fofb'i 
Attfie  writHig,  htd  rtifed  ■  great  clamour  againft  falm,  u 
if  this  Sufplemtttti  as  he  calls  it,  tt  tbt  futHe  Lmvi,  wit  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  morality  and  focietjr.  la  aafwer  to 
this  ignoi^qt  and  prejudiced  complaiiit,  it  was  bis  purpol^ 
to  fliew,  that  two  of  the  moft  rc^eSablc  charters  in  the 
mpdeft  and  virtiiou$  age  of  Elizabstb,  Dr.  Donne  and 
Bifhop  Hall,  had  both  arraigned  vice  piibliejdy,  tM  paiated 
it  in  ftrongtr  colours 

(Wlfetbcr  th^  fbfiAd  it 

Od  rh«  Filiory  Of  oeai  the  Tbraiw) 

than  he  had  ione.  In  purTmnpe  <^  thi(  purpofV,  lie  $tni- 
rably  vtrftfitdy  as  he  called  it,  tMra  or  three  fatirea  of  iJoone, 
wbowithall  biswitahd  Af«ng  fcnfc  could  not  iiwPi^  He 
intended  to  have  given  two  or  three  of  i/o/^'i  likcwiR,wlKA 
foice  and  claflcaT  elegance  be  milch  admJMd  j  hat  ki  Hall 
was  a  better  verfifier,  and  being  \  mere  academk,  had  not 
\C\t  vda  vitiated  like  Doiine't,  oy  living  vk  courts  and  at 
}arge,  "Mr,  Pope's  purpole  here  was  oaly  to  -cbrr^Q  nxl 
finootfa  the  verfficstioni  In  the  firft  cditioa  of  ^fchdni 
ivhich  was  in  Mr.  Potv'«  libralry,  we  find  tbat  ftmg  ild(f> 
c4|e«i  the  FUft  of  the  3ix<ti  Scc*»  eatkely  txxt^u^t  md 
*!f 
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l)e  coolidered,  afibrd  a  ftriking  proof  how  much 
the  force  of  feotinient  depends  on  the  power  of 
expreflion.  There  arc  fome  indelicacies  however, 
in  the  verfificationof  the  fecond  latire,  which  Mr. 
Pope's  ckafter  pea  might,  nay  ought  to,  have 
correded.  But  in  the  next  ^tire,  our  author 
makes  U£  amends  bj  the  following  invocation, 
■which  is  admirably  fublime. 

**  Bear  me,  ibrae  God !  oh  quickly  bear  me 

"  hence 
■**  To  wholcfome  Solitude,  the  nurfe  of  Senfe^ 
**  Where   Contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled 

*'  wings  J, 
*'  And  the   free    foul   looks  down  to  pity 

"  Kings !" 

In 


the  ver&fication  nKnded,  to  Jit  it  for  his  ufe.  He  intitles  it, 
jo  the  beginning  of  hts  corredlons,  by  the  name  of  Sat,  opi, 
— Thu  author,  Hall,  had  a,  fevcrc  examiner  of  his  wit  and 
reafoninj  in  ouc  famous  Mihon.  For  Hall,  2  little  before 
the  unhappy  breach  between  Charlei  the  ill  and  his  long, 
parliament,  bad  written  in  defence  of  Epifcopacy,  when 
Milton  fet  up  for  the  atlvocate  of  Prelbytery,  and  loolc  Hall's 
defence  totatk.  As  Milton  g^vc  no  quarter  to  his  adverfa- 
ries,  from  the  BiOiop's  theologic  writings,  he  fell  upon  his 
Satires.  But  a  ftronger  proof  cannot  be  given  of  their  fupc- 
lior  excellence,  than  Milion's  being  unable  to  find  in  tliem 
any  thing  to  cavil  at,  except  the  title  of  his  three  (irft  books 
of  fatircs,  which  the  author,  ridiculoufiy  enough,  calls 
Toothless  Satikei  :  and  thi«,  for  want  of  better  hold, 
Miltoo  Sufficiently  mumblcf . 

}  Otv  author  here  feetns  to  kxn  had  Milton  in  vicw-~ 


-And  Wifdom's  felf 


**  Oft  feeks  to  fweet -retired  Solitude, 

Z  4.  "  Where, 
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In  the  next  lines  the  poet  again  difplays  the 
becoming  pride  and  dignity  of  confcious  merit 

f*  BafeFear  becomes  the  guilty,  not  the  free; 
"  Suits  TyrantSjPliindeiferis,  butfuitsiiotme; 
«  Shall  I,  the  Terror  of  this  finful  town, 
V  Care,  if  a  liv'ryMXord  or  finile  or  frown  ?'' 

Thus  pur  author,  notipithftaiiding  the  many 
admonitions  oi  his  friends,  who  were  anxious 
for  his  fafety,  continued  to  wage  war  againft 
vice  and  foUy,  with  all  the  firmnefs  and  peife- 
\erance  of  intrepid  virtue,  till  the  year  1 739. 

About  that  time,  he  publifhed  the  Epilogue 
tp  his  Satires,  with  a  refolution,  as  the  learned 
editor  of  his  works  affures  us,  "to  publilh  no 
more  poems  of  that  kind ;  but  to  enter,  by  his 
Epilogue,  in  the  mofl  plain  and  foleoin  manner 
he  could,  a  fort  of  proteft  againft  that  infuper- 
able  corruption  and  depravity  of  manners,  which 
he  had  unhjippily  lived  Jo  fe?.  Coultl  he  have 
hoped  to  have  amended  any,  he  had  continued 
thofe  attacks ;  but  bad  men  were  grown  fo  fliamc- 
ful  and  fo  powerful,  that  ridicule  was  become  as 
unfafe  as  jt  was  ineiFedijal  *,  ' 
"  This 


**  Where,  with  her  beft  nuifc.  Contemplation, 
"  She  plumei  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  be'r  mags, 
**  That  in  the  various  buHle  of  rcfort, 
ll  W'ere'AlI  too'ruffl'd,  sihd  fometlDiA  impair'd.'f 

•  That  our  author  laboured  with  an  honeft  «eal  to  reform 
the  corruption  of  Vnoials,  and  that  he  fiitccrely  bewailed  >l>ii 

nj.  .,e;o()gic 
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•This  Epilogue  is  divided  into  two  diaJoguey, 
and  contains  an  apology  for  the  feverity  of  his 
fatires.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  recapitulatioii 
of  his  Satirical  pieces.  Moft  of  the  charafiters 
whom  he  had  lafhed  before,  here  receive  the 
parting  fcourge :  oa  the  other  hand,  he  pays 
the  laft  tribute  o£  praife,  to  feveral  whofc  vir- 
tues he  had  before  applauded.  In  fhort,  in  this 
epilogue*  he  vindicates  the  juftice  of  his  Wit- 
ings,  alledging  that,  whether  he  cenfured  or  com- 
manded, his  pen  was  guided  by  truth  and  virtue. 

The  fpiiit  of  the  following  lines  is  admir- 
able. 


depravity  which  he  at  length  defpaired  of  correcting,  is  evi- 
dent from  many  of  his  familJiir  letters,  more  egMqally 
'from  one  to  Mr.  Allep,  whorcin  he  fays    .■  ■ 

"I  have  two  great  taflcs  on  my  hands ;  I  am  trying  to 
*'  benefit  myfelf,  and  to  benefit  pofterity  j  not  by  Works  of  ^ 
*'  roy  own,  God  knows :  I  can  but  fkirmiOi,  and  maintain 
"  a  fiying  fight  with  vice;  its  forces  augment,  and  will  drive 
**  mc  oiFthe%ige,  before  I  fhall  fee  the  efie£ls  complete; 
'*  either  of  divine  providence  or  vengeance  :  For  fure  we  can 
f  be  quite  (aved  only  by  the  one,  or  puniflied  by  the  otjier : 
**  the  condition  of  morality  is  fo  dcfpcratc,  as  to  be  above 
*^  all  buman'  hands," 

Jp  another  letter  to  the  fame  gentleman,  after  having 
adced  hu  advice  about  printing  fome  l^ttcts,  he  adds^^ 

**  I  am  liire,  if  you  thought  they  would  be  of  any  fervice 
•*  to  virtue,  or  anfwer  any  one  good  purpofe,-  whether  (con- 
**  fidered  as  writings}  they  brought  me  any  credit  or  not, 
'*  they  fiiould  be  given  to  the  world  :  and  let  them  make  me 
«  a  worfe  writer,  provided  they  cguld  but  stake  oDe  better 
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"  Afk  you  what  Invocation  I  have  had? 
*'  The  ftrong  Antipathy  of  Good  to  Bad. 
*'  Whea  Truth  or  Virtue  an  Affront  endures, 
**  Th*  Affront  is  mine,  my  Friend*  »nd  fhould 

"  be  yours. 
**  Mine,  a*  a  Foe  ivofefe'd  to  falfe  Pretence, 
"  Who  think  a  Coxcomb's  Honour  like  bit 

"Senfc;  ! 

**  Mijie,  as  a  Friend  to  ev'ry  worthy  Mind; 
"  And  mine  as  Mao,  who  feel  for  al)  Maa>    < 

"  kind."  ! 

The  poet's  eonfcious  pride  once  more  breaks   ' 
forth  with  a  decent  boldnefs. — ■' 

*'  Yes  I  am  proud ;  I  muft  be  proud  tofee 
**  Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me : 
*'  Safe  from  the  Bar,  the  Puljnt,  and  die  j 

•*  Throne, 
•*  Yet  touch'd  and  fliam*d  by  Ridicule  alone." 

The  invocation  which  follows  is  truly  noUe 
Itnd  fublime,  * 

-*'  Ofacred  weapon!  left  for  Truth's  defence, 
*'  Sole  dread  of  Folly,  Vice,  and  In&^nce ! 
"  To  all  but  Heav'n-direded  hands  deny'd, 
f^  The  Mufe  may  give  thee,  but  the  Gods  muft 
**  guide.'* 

Our  authcv  then  proceeds  to  ftew,  that  the 
znoft  poliibed  ^^ttery  pf  a  jpoet  cannot  ianftil? 

■  ■  wNot 
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^  Not  Waller's  Wrcf  tk  can  hide  the  Naitkm't 

"Scar,      . 
••  Nor  BoUeiU*  turn  the  Father  to  a  St»r." 

TIJA  a  a  delicate  repreheniloa  of  Booloui's 
fiitculotie  pattery  of  |«ouis  the  Fourteenth. 

On  the  other  hapd,  by  way  of  contraft,  out 
jiuthor  ihews  the  power  of  yerfe  to  Immartar 
Jlzctbegood. 

"  fiat  fo,  when  diadepiM  with  rays  diTinc, 
f*  Touch'd  with  the  Flame  that  breaks  &om 

"  Virtue's  fhrine, 
*f  Her  Prieflef«  Mufe  fbrbide  the  Good  to  die» 
•*  And  ope»  the  Temple  of  Eternity.'* 


f  I«t  Envy  liowl^wiiile  Heav  -  n*s  whole  Chonit 

"  fings, 
?*  Ajodbarkat  Honournot  conferred  by  Kings*; 
f*  Let  Flatt'ry  ftck'ning  fee  the  Inceide  rife, 
f*  Swmt  to  tbc  Woiid,  and  grateful  to  the  Sides : 
**  Truth  guards  die  Poet,  JandiBes  the  line, 
V  And  makes  immortal,  Yefk  as  mean  a^ 

**  mine.'' 


*  T^  kwretf  tell  DSi  tbx  Kings  trc  the  fouotaini  -of  bo- 
BOui ;  but  Mr.  Pops  wat  of  a  (finrent  opinion.     In  one  of 

ih  letter*  to  Mr.  Alien  h«  Cays^ *•  Tbmigb  tbcv  call 

*  EingR  tlw  fiwmvnv  of  bpiwur,  1  think  l^m  oaly  the 
**  bnBmrtn  of  tidet."  Wbatever  the  lawycn  may  bft  all 
riiUofopbcn  will  tw  of  tfr.  fQft'*  qiwl. 

§  Good 
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-Good  fenfc  and  fine  poetry  are  happDy  dif- 
played  in  thefe  prophetic  lines.  His  verie  is  in- 
deed immortal.  He  has  configncd  many  worth- 
lefs  charafters  to  perpetual  infamy,  whofe  vices 
«'nd  folKes  might  otherwife  have  died  with  their 
names ;  and  he  has  preferved  the  fame  of  the 
worthy,  from  being  buried  in  the  tomb  of  ob- 
iivioiL 

The  poem  raifed  him,  as,  he  fcBcw  it  ■would, 
fome  enemies ;  but  he  had  reaibn  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  approbation  of  good  inen,  and  the 
teftimony  of  iiis  own  confcience. 

■This  vdutne  dosfes  ivith  a  ct^y  of  vcrfes  ad- 
dreffed  to  Lady  Frances  Shirley,  on  her  prefrat- 
ing  our  author  with  a  ftandiih,  jogether  with  » 
^el  and  golden  pen. 

In  order'  to  enter  into'  the  fpirit  of  thefc  Ibes, 
it  is  neceffary  to  premife  that  Mr.  Pope  was 
jhreatened  to  be  profecuted  in  the  Houfe  <rfXord( 
for  the  two  foregoing  poems,  that  is,  the  ept* 
Jogue  to  the  fatires.  On  which,  with  great 
refentment  againft  his  enonies  fc^  aot  dUtin- 
guiftiing  between— nr 

*'  Crave  Epi/iks  bringing  vice  to  ligbtt* 

and  licentious  libels,  he  began  a  third  Epilogob 
more  fublime  and  fevere  than  the  other;  wfaidi 
being  no  fecret,  matters  were  comproioifed.  His 
enemies  agreed  to  drop  the  profecution,  and  he 
to  leave  ti^e  third  Epilogue  unfinilhed  and  un- 
pphlilhedt 
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pnblifl^d.  This  iSaii  occaHoocd  thi»  beautiful 
poem  to  Lady  Fraoces,  and  to  this  it  alludea 
throughout :  more  particukriy  in  the  following^ 
ftanzas. 

It  muft  iirft  be  obferved,  that  the  poet,  hj 
an  ingenious  turn  <^  imagination,  fuppofes  the 
golden  and  Aeel  pen  to  be  %v£e^oits/rom  thejky^ 
prefentcd  to  him  by  the  Athenian  Q^en,  de- 
fcending  to  him  in  all  her  fober  charms.  The 
one,  a  golden  lance  to  guard  defert ;  the  other 
of  fteel,  to  ftab  vice  to  the  heart :  whieh  he 
received  on  his  knees 

"  And  dipt  them  in  the  lable  Well, 
**  The  Eount  of  Fame  or  Infamy." 

This  miflake  of  the  poet's,  the  Lady  thu» 
jdealantly  reflifies— •— 

«  What  Well?  whaxJVeapon?  (Flavia  cries) 
"  A  flandiih,  ftcel  and  golden  pen ! 

•  U  came  from  BertrandV(*),  nottheikie*; 
"  I  gave  it  you  to  write  again. 

"  But,  Friend,  take  heed  whom  you  attack ; 

"  You'll  bring  a  Houfe  (I  mean  of  Peers) 
"  Red,  Blue,  and  Green,  nay  white  and  black*. 

•*  L — r—  and  all  about  your  cars. 


CJ  A  Tamoui  toy-ibop  at  Bactu. 


•*  You'd 
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**  YouM  write  is  ii&ootfa  again  oa  gUl*^ 

"  Aad  rati,  tin  ivory-f  ib  g^, 
"  At  not  to  ftick  at  ibol  or  sds  {^)t 

**  Nor  flop  at  Flattery  or  Fib  (*). 

"  AtheniM  ^uean,  and  ftAtr  charms  ! 

**  I  tell  ye,  fool,  that's  nadUug  ui*t: 
**  *lls  Venus,  Venas  gives  Jliefc  arms  (') ; 

"  In  Dtydeii's  Virgil  fee  (he  prmt  (*). 

**  Come,  if  youll  be  a  q^iet  foul, 
*'  That  dates  tell  neither  Truth  oor  Lies  C)i 

**  III  lift  you  in  the  harmkis  «^ 

**  Of  tliofe  that  fing  of  thefe  poor  eyes,'* 

Our  hard  had  now  attained  nlut  be  jnftly 
cfteemed  the  greateft  felidty  in  life,  the  cfteem. 
»id  irienddiip  of  fiien  of  \n>rdi  amd  reputktiui ; 
being  not  lefs  admired  iw  \m  writings,  tfan 
careSed  for  his  integrity  and  other  fodal  virtues. 

Having  now  gained  tteiumant  of  Patnaflbs, 
he  was  c^ien  to  idl  the  troutde  and  incaxmnieiice 


C')  The  Dunciad. 

(<)  TheEpiftletoDr.  Arinithn«. 

(' )  Such  toys  being  thi  «riM]  prefiuts  fiRMp  lofos  tsdnr 

miilidTes. 

('}  'When  Ihe  delivers  Eneas  a  liiit  of  heavenly  annoor. 

{' )  i.  e.  If  you  have  neither  the  courage  to  write  fatir^ 
iror  the  application  to  attempt  an  £";«  Poem,— fle  was  then 
meditating  on  fuch  a  work. 

arifios 
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ariliag  from  adulition  and  cnTf.    His  patience 
was  exhaufted  by  the-  endtefs  impertinence  <^ 
poetafters  of  all  ranks  and  conditions*  as  well 
by  fuch  as  courted  hi?  favour,  as  by  thofe  who  . 
enned  hi*  reputation. 

His  excelling  talents  raifed  a  fwaim  of  the 
latter,  who  endeaTouted  to  depreciate  his  lite- 
rary merit,  and  afperfe  his  mortl  charader. 
Our  author  for  a  long  time  bore  their  impotent . 
attacks  with  filence  and  compofure,  which 
enabled  him  to  avail  htmfelf  of  the  remarks  of 
his  enemies,  and  turn  their  malice  to  his  profit. 
At  length,  however^  grown  confcious  of  fuperior 
Arength,  and  bearing  that  deteftation  of  the  low 
invidious  arts  of  bad  writers,  which  every  ge- 
nerous mind  muft  entertain ;  he  refolved  to  get 
rid  of  his  fifttterers  and  defamers  both  together^ 
by  grouping  them  all  into  one  piece,  called  thff 
DunciaJ,  which  he  had  long  meditated,  and 
which  was  firft  published  in  the  year  1727. 

But  to  tell  of  his  quarrels  with  every  unworthy 
adverfary,  would  be  l&e  defcribing  the  various- 
annoyances  that  Hercules  encountered  in  wading^ 
through  the  fenns  of  Lerna,  from  «very  fnake,. 
and  toad,  and  beetle,  which  he  bruftied  off  with 
his  club.  Let  it  fufiice  to  fay,  that  by  the 
Dunciad  he  totally  fubdued  that  many-headed 
monfler  that  had  long  annoyed  him  with  its- 
hifliDgs. 

I  ♦  When  Mr.  Pope,  together  with  his  friend 
I  the  Deart,  {for  reafons  fpecified  in  the  prefeed  to^ 
j  their  IVEfcellanies)  determined  to-  own  the  moft 
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trifling  pi(te&  in  ^hich  they  had  any  concern,- 
and  to  deftroy  all  that  remained  in  their  power  i 
the  firft  iketch  of  this  poerii  waS  friatched  from 
the  fire  by  Dean  Swift,  who  perfuaded  his  frieDcI 
to  proceed  in  it,  and  to  him  therefore  it  was 
infcribed. 

But  what  forwarded  the  publicatiori  of  thi^ 
piece,  was  tlic  Treatife  of  the  Bathott  or  Art  of 
Jinking  in  Poetry^  publifhed  in  the  Mifcellames 
above  fpoken  of.  In  this  treatife  was  a  chapter 
wherein  the  fpccics  of  bid  writers  were  ranged 
in  clalfes,  and  initial  letters  of  natnes  prefixed, 
for  the  moil  part  at  random.  But  fuch  was  the 
number  of  poets  eminent  in  that  art,  thatfome 
or  other  took  every  letter  to  himfelf. 

Among  others,  the  late  Mr.  Aaroti  Hilly  who 
was  a  poet,  riot  altogether  devokl  of  poetical 
merit,  fufpedcd  himfelf  to  be  niarked  out  by  the 
letters  A.  H.  This  mifunderflanding  proTOked 
tim  to  write  to  Mr.  Pope,  in  terms  of  the 
warmeft  expofhtlation.  Several  letters  paffed 
between  them  on  this  occafion,  which  were  , 
afterwM-d  publifhed.  Six  of  them  have  been 
thought  particularly  worth  preferving :  the 
reader  will  find  them  in  the  Appendix,  No.  i. 
and  from  thence  may  learn  on  what  pounds 
Mr.  Hill's  mUapprehenfion  was  Ibimded. 

Mr.  Pope,  with  good  ^■eafon,  lamented  ho*p 
much  he  had  fufFered  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  inferior  tribe  of  contemporary  poets.  He 
never  was  more  ferious  tlian  when  he  faid, 

"Much 
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"  Much  dp  I  fufFer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
"  Thisjealousi  wafpiih,  wrong-head  rhyming 
**  race." 

The  beft  commentaiy  on  thefc  two  lines,  U 
tomprehended  in  thofe  very  fine  and  humane 
letters  in  the  Appendix,  written  to  that  wrong- 
headed  man  Mr.  Aaron  Hill.  TTiis  writer,  who, 
as  has  beeii  intimated,  did  not  i^ant  gehius, 
though  It  was  always  faced,  and  even  lined 
through  with  fuitian,  in  tne  tnidfl  of  a  familiaf 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pope,  and  under  obliga- 
tions to  him,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy*  for  fomething 
brother,  very  ftrioufly  abufed  him,iii  print;  ha 
had  no  fooner  doue  this  than  he  repented,  and 
.afked  pardon^  which  as  foon  as  he  had  obtained^ 
he  offended  in  like  inanner  againj  and  lb  w6nt 
on  infultihg  and  repenting  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.;  He  thought  himl'elf  a  very  formidable 
rival  to  oiir  poet ;  this  made  him  expe^  thd 
obfervance  and  oourt  due  to  fuch  ah  one.  The 
feveral  marks  of  friendfhip  he  had  received  front 
our  poet  went  for  nothing  :  For  nature  nevcf 
yet  put  one  grain  of  generofity  or  gratitude  inW 
the  compofition  of  a  £:oxc'oinb. 

In  ihort,  all  the  leffer  writers  felt  into  (c* 
violent  a  fiuy,  that  for  half  a  year  or  more,  th6 
common  news  papers,  in  moft  of  which  they, 
had  forte  property,  as  being  hifed  Wfitei'g,  Vretb 
filled  unth  the  inoft  abufive  falfeboods  and  fcQr- 
rilities  they  could  poffibly  defifc.  A  liberty'  hot 
to  be  wondered  at  in  thofe  who  for  many  yearji 
had  aipcrfed  raoft  of  the  charai^ers  of  t^  agt } 
A  a  ^nd 
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and  ttis  with  impumty,  their  own  paribus  U^ 
namee  being  to  moft,  ntterly  fccret  aad  obfeure.    I 

This  iftdticed  Mr.  Pope  to  think  that  he  had 
now  fome  djjportunity  of  doing  good,  by  dctefi- 
ing  and  dragging  into  light,  thefe  common  ene- 
mies of  mankind :  fince  to  in-ralidate  thdr  flan- 
der,  it  was  fufficieni  to  fhcw  what  confcitiptiMe 
men  were  the  authors  of  it.  This  it  was  which 
gave  birth  to  the  DuNciad;  and  our  port 
thought  it  a  happineffi,  thiit  by  the  late  ft»d  of 
flander  on  himielf,  he  had  acquired  6]di  a  pecU" 
liar  right  over  their  names,  as  was  nece^uy  t&  j 
his  purpofe. 

Soon  after  he   had  formed  this  defigOi  he 
communicated  it  to  his  excellent  friend  Dr.  Ar- 
huthnot;   who,  though  as  a  man  of  wit  and 
leamii^,  he  might  not  have  been  difphsdJsd  to 
fee  their  common  injuries  revenged  on  this  per- 
nicious tribe ;    yet  as  our  audhc^'s  friend  anJ  \ 
T^ylician,    being  folicitous  £ot    his  cafe  and  | 
health,  he  was  unwilling  he  fhotdd  provoke  ^  I 
large  and  powerful  a  party.  j 

Their  difference  of  opinion  in  tfiis  matKT) 

gives  Dccafion  for  the  colloquial  e^aftle  •  to  the 

Doaor. 


*  It  is  proper  to  oUerve,  ilnt  this  EpUUe,  Amt^  Bit  | 
finilhed  tiU  17331  was  begun  ouny  yore  helbt*,  w  our  j 
aathor  afTurcs  us  in  his  advertirement  prefixed  to  it  {  lod  u  i 
It  allades  to  thet>tiNCiAD,  It  wa*  thought  prcmr  to  mcii- 
tion  it  Btdti*  place,  though  out  Of  <<ke  ckroaolexicil  ordc 
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Dotf^or,  which  is  a  kind  of  Prologue  to  the 
Satires  in  imitation  of  Horace,  above  taken 
notice  of.  In  this  prologue,  our  author,  in  a 
lutural  aod  fatniliar  detail  c^  all  his  provoca- 
tioos,  both  from  dattererff  and  flanderers,  has 
artfiiUf  interwoven  an  apology  for  his  morai 
add  potticai  diara^r. 

<X  this  epiffle,  the  learned  editor  of  Mr. 
PoPB*s  works,  has  given  a  very  accurate  aiu- 
Jyfis,  to  which  I  refer  the  curious  reader;  and' 
diall  <Hlly  take  notice  of  fuch  parts  as  tend  to 
viDdicau  Mr.  Pope  and  his  writings :  taking 
occalion  by  the  way  to  point  out  fome  of  the 
moil  dillinguiihed  beauties  of  this  excellent 
«psftlc. 

Our  poet  having  told  his  ca£:,  and  humor- 
ovAy  applied  to  his  phyfician,  in  the  manner 
tMK  would  alk  for  a  recipe  to  kill  vermin,  he 
proceeds  in  the  common  charader  of  fuch  as 
bCk  ftdtice,  to  acquaint  his  Doflor  that  he  had 


of  hh  jtublications.  In  this  advertiretnent,Mr,  Pope  far- 
ther aflurei  us,  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  publifliing  it, 
till  it  picifed  fome  perions  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  attack 
fii  a  very  extraordinary  maniitEr,  not  only  his  writings,  of 
which  being  public,  the  public  was  judge,  but  his  perfon, 
morals,  and  family.  Being  divided  between  the  necclfity  of 
faying  fomcthlng  fA  h'mfetf,  and  hie  lazinefs  to  undertake  fo 
•(tkurard'  a  taflc,  he  thought  it  the  (borteft  way  to  put  the 
Jaft  hand  xo  diit  epiftlc.  He  adds  with  becoming  fpirit, 
chat  if  it  bas  any  tiling  pleafing,  it  will  be  that  by  which 
tic  \i  tnoft  dcfirous  to  pleafe,  the  truth  and  ihe  ftmimtnt ;  and 
if  any  thing  offcnfiTc,  it  will  be  only  to  thofc  he  is  leaft 
fmtrf  to  ojtend,  the  Vuitut  and  im^tmrau. 

A  a  3  alreaily 
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,  already  formed  his  refolution,  and  detennliirf 
of  his  remedy.  But,  by  way  of  preamble,  he 
introduces  a  fimile  from  the  ftory  of  Midas,  ia 
which,  taking  occafion  to  mention  kings,  queen, 
and  minifters  of  ftate,  his  friend  takes  the 
alarm,  and  begs  of  him  to  forbear ;  advifmg 
him  to  ftick  to  his  fubje^  and  be  eafy  under  fc 
common  a  calamity.  To  make  Ught  of  his  fuf- 
.feririg  provokes  the  poet ;  he  breaks  the  thread 
of  his  difcourfe,  and  abruptly  tells  him  the  ap- 
plication of  his  fimile. 

"  Outwithit,DuNCiAD!  let  the  Secret  pals,    I 
"  &c." 

His  friend,  hbvjever,  perfifting  to  ad^e  him 
againft'fuch  a  general  attack,  the  poet  replies, 
that  confidering  the  ftrong  antipathy  of  bad  to 
good,  there  will  always  be  eoemics  either  opes 
ot  fecret ;  and  tha^  it  ■■  admits  of  no  queiHoD, 
but  a  flanderer  is  lefs  hurtful  than  a  flatterer: 
ibr,  fays  he,  in  a  pleafant  iimile,  alluding  f« 
his  friend's  profeflion. 

"  Of  all  iftad  creatures,  if  the  learn *d  are  right, 
**  It  is  the  Slaver  kills,  and  not  the  Bite." 

He  then  proceeds  to  ridicule  the  abjefl  and 
extravagant  flattery  of  thofe  fycophants,'  who 
complimeated  him  even  for  his  infirmities,  his 
bad  health,  and  his  inconvenient  ihape.  There 
is  fo  much  fpirit  and  poignance  in  his  reprehen- 
sion of  this  fervile  adulation,  that  I  cannot  relift 
the  pleafure  of  tranfcribing  the  lines. 

**  Tfeew 
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"  There  are  who  to  my  Perfon  pay  their  court, 
**I  cough  like  Horace  i  and  though  lean,  am 

"  fhort : 
*'  Jmmon'i  great  fon,  one  fhonlder  had  top 

"high, 
*'  Such  Ovui*6  nofe,  and.  Sir,  you  have  an 

"eye. 
**  Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  fee 
"  All  that  difgrac'd  my  betters,  meet  in  me  : 
**  Say  for  my  comfort,  languifliing  in  bed, 
"  Juft  fo  immortal  Maro  held  his  head." 

With  the  fame  fpirit  and  keen  ridicule,  he  ex- 
pofes  his  critics  and  calumniators ;  wherein  he 
introduces  that  inimitable  chara<aer  of  Atticus 
already  fpoken  of:  and  then  Aruck  with  the 
fenfe  of  that  dignity  and  felicity  infeparableirom 
the  charaderof  a  true  poet,  he  breaks  out  into 
a  paffionate  vow  for  the  continuance  of  the  full 
liberty  attendant  on  it :  and  concludes  his  wifli 
with  a  defcription  of  his  temper  anddifpoiition, 
which  was  fuch,  that  he  would  even  execrate  hia 
belt  vein  of  poetry,  if  made  at  the  expence  of 
truth  and  innocence. 

'*  Curft  be  the  verfe,  how  well  foe'er  it  flow, 
**  That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  Man  my 

*'  Give  Virtue  fcandal.  Innocence  a  fear, 
*'  Or  from  the  foft-ey'd  Virgin  fteal  a  tear." 

Such  a  noble  gcnerofity  and  amiable  tender? 

nefs  of  fentiment  feems  to  have  flowed  warm 

froiC  the  heart,  and  perhaps  could  not  have  been 

A  a  3  cxprefled 
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cxprcffcd  with  fuch  feeling  snd  energy  hf  dn 
mexe  efforts  of  geoius  alone. 

Our  poet  then  prafefles  that  the  ible  objed  of  | 
his  refentment  was  vice  and  bafenefs,  vaA  pniceeda 
to  fatirize  one  under  the  chara^^  of  Spoms,   , 
who  had  wantonly  injured  him  'm  (he  moift  fen- 
iible  minner. 

This  moving  him  with  frefli  iadignatkm  at  his 
flanderers,  he  takes  the  advice  of  Hontee,  Jume 
fuperbiam  quaejitam  tttfritisj  and  draws  a  fine 
ptAure  of  tu8  moral  and  literary  ooodu^  thrcwgh 
Hfe :  in  which  he  fliews  that  not  F«Mr,  but 
Virtue,  which  he  welcomes  in  a  ftratn  of  di< 
vine  enthufiafm,  was  the  oonfiant  cAye&  of  his 
amlntion,  Ac  ^e  fame  timei  he  bol<Uy  acknow*< 
ledges,  that  in  his  purfuit  of  vice,  he  rarelj 
confidered  bow  knavery  was  circunkftaficed ;  but 
followed  it  with  his  vengeance,  iadiffiercfitly ; 
whether  it  Ic4  to  the  pillory*  or  the  ^rawing 
room, 

But  left  this  ihould  convey  the  idea  df  a  ik* 
V4ge  virtue,  he  inftances  fome  particulars  wluch 
prove  hifn  of  fo  eafy  a  nature,  as  to  be  dmpedby 
the JUndercfi  appearances',  aijd  witbat  that  he 
was  fo  forbcEiring,  as  liot  only  to  hqrfe  been 
fi1ei)t  ^uri^g  a  long  courfe  of  calumny  on  him-? 
(elf,  but  evet>  to  have  reftruoed  his  refentment 
pndcr  the  moft  fliocking  of  all  proyoqitioasi 

t^ii  on  ^if/e(ker  fm4  mtb^r-, 
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Thb  natmally  leads  him  to  give  a  flicM-t  ac- 
count of  their  mrths,  fortunes  and  difpoGtions ; 
^hich  ends  with  the  tendereft  wifhes  for  the 
happinefs  of  his  friend ;  intermixed  with  the 
tnoft  pathetic  defcriptioa  of  that  filial  piety,  in 
the  exerciie  of  vrlud>  he  makea  his  own  h^p- 
joineis  to  coafifi. 

"  Ob  frieoid !    may  each  domeflic  blifs  be 

"  thine  J 
**  Benonnpleaiing  melancholy  mine; 
"  Mc>  kt  the  tender  c^ce  long  engage* 
**  To  rock  the  cradle  of  repofing  age, 
**  With  l^ent  arte  extend  a  Mother's  breath, 
**  M»fce  languor  fmilc,  and  fmooth  the  bed  erf 

"death, 
**  Explore  the  thought,   explain  the  aflung 

"  eye, 
**  And  keep  a-wlule  one  parent  from  the 

"ily*!'* 

Had  our  author  penned  no  other  than  thefe 
-exquiiite  lines,  they  woul^l  of  themfelves  be 
fuQcient  to  eftablifii  his  charaQer  as  an  excellent 
poet,  and  an  amiable  man, 

Mr.  Pop£,  as  appears  by  this  Eplille,  being 
thus  fupcrior  to  all  appidipnfions  frooi  the  re- 
sentment of  the  worthlefs  tribe  whom  he  group- 
ed in  the  Dunciad,  at  length  convinced  them 


*  In  a  very  kw  week*  after  this  poem  was  puMiAied,  that 
it,  in  the  year  17)3,  oiwauthw's  mother  died,  aged^j.  His 
fMkctt  >•  iM  httfi  obrervcd,  having  died  in  1717. 

A  a  4  that 
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that  the  moft  gentle  and  forbearing  tempers, 
■when  llrongly  urged,  are  the  moft  poignant  and 
fcvere.  "  ' 

But  though  our  poet  tfeated  bafi  writers  and 
bad  men  with  becoming  fcveritjr,  yet  no  one 
ever  praifed  the  good  of  all  denominations  with 
more  firjcere  and.  heart-felt  pleafure.  Even  in 
this  Dunciadf  he  has  celebrated  Mr.  Locke,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Barrpw,  Dr.  Atterbury,  Mr. 
Dryden,  Mr.  Congreve,  Dr.  Garth,  Mr.  Addi- 
fon,  and  in  fhort  almoft  every  man  of  his  time 
■who  deferved  it.  Nay,  fo  amiable  is  his  impar- 
tiality, that  Gibber  himfelf,  the  hero  of  the 
piece, '  has  his  fharc  of  commendation,  on  the 
prefumplion  of  his  being  the  author  of  the 
CareUfs  Hujband.  It  -was'  difficult  to  find  the 
pleafure  of  applauding  merit  in.  a  poem  on  fuch 
a  fubjefi,  yet  he  has"  contrived  to  infert  fucfi  a 
panegyrick,  and  has  made  even  Dulnefs  out  of 
her  own  mouth  pronopnce  it. 

The  Dunciad  hag  beer)  generally  efteemed 
among  Mr,  Pope's  moft  admired  pieces,  and  it 
is  in  truth  a  moft  admirable  pattern  for  fatirical 
compQ.fitioii ;  but  the.fatire  being  con6ned  and 
perfon^l,'  forpe  cjf  its  moft  capital  excellencies 
are  now  but  faiptly  reliftjed.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
therefore,  that  fo  much  good  feqfe  and  excellent 
itiorality  ihould  be  interrhixed  'with  a  tntnfient 
latire  on  private  charaders,  many  of  them  fo 
infignificant,  that  their  names  would  never  have 
been  public,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  tbe 
^"'    '  "  ■  ■  '  ■  ■    Dunciad, 
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Dunciady  and  of  whom  the  moft  dillinguiihe4 
pow  flcep  in  oblivion. 

This  piece  being  of  the  mock  epic  kind,  pre- 
ferves  all  the  dignity  peculiar  to  that  fpecies  of 
compc^tioEi,  and  is  penned  in  flritl:  conformity 
to  the  rules  obferved  by  the  ^reat  epic  writers  in 
their  fiiblinier  pieces.  It  is  divided  into  four 
books,  and  the  firft  opens  with  an  affeded  fo- 
lemnity  in  the  Maronian  ftrain. 

f*  The  Mighty  Mother,  and  her  Son,  who 

■*'  brings 
**  The  Smithfield  Mufes  to  the  ear  of  Kings, 
»'  I  fing."— — 

The  fubjeft  being  propofed,  to  preferve  die 
mock  majdly  of  the  piece,  a  Iblemn  invocation 
eniiies :  and  at  length  the  college  of  dulnefs  is 
defcribed,  where  the  goddefs  fits  enthroned  in 
clouded  majefty,  contemplating  the  wild  and 
monftrous  creation  to  which  fhe  had  given  birth. 

Our  poet  here  ridicules  the  grofs  abfurditles 
and  inconfiftendes  in  the  produdions  of  the  fons 
of  Dulnefs,  with  fuch  pleafant  raillery  and  exqui- 
fite  poignance,  that  the  length  of  the  following 
quotation  needs  no  apc^ogy. 

'*  Here  ihe  beholds  the  Chaos  dark  and  deep, 
**  Where  namelefs  Somethings  in  their  caufes 

**  fleep, 
**  THll  genial  Jacob,  or  a  warm  Third  day, 
f*  Call  forth  ?ach  inafs,  a  Poem,  or  a  Play : 
'       .  "How 
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**How  hints,   like  fjpawn,  fcfirce  qiiidc  in 

"  embryo  lie, 
**  How  new-born  nonfenfe  firft  i^  taught  tocry, 
"  Maggots  half--form*d  in  rhyoe  exaiftly  meet) 
"  Aad  leara  to  crawl  Hpoo  poetic  feet. 
**  Here  one  poor  word  aa  hundred  cteocbei 

*'  makes, 
*''  And  dtktile  dtUaefc  new  meanders  takes  i 
**  There  motley  images  her  fency  ftrike. 
'*  Figures  ill  pur'd,  and  Similes  unlike. 
*'  She  fees  a  mob  of  Metaphors  ad'^nce, 
*'  PleasM  withthcmadftefsof  the  mazy  (Uocet 
'*  How  Tragedy  and  Comedy  embraos ; 
*'  How  Farce  and  Epic  get  a  juml^ed  race ;  . 
**  How  Time  himfelf  Ibtnds  llill  a,  her  con-r 

"  mand, 
^  Realms  ihift  their  place>  aa4  Ocean  turu  to 

"land. 
♦*  H««  gay  Deferiptioa  EgypI  glads  with 

ihoiw'rs, 
"  Or  gives  to  Zembla  fruits,  to  Barca  flow'rsj 
**  Glitt'ring  with  ice  here  hoary  hills  are  iicen, 
"  There  painted  vallies  of  eternal  green, 
*'  la  cold  December  fragrant  chaplets  blow, 
*•  And  heavy  harvefts  nod  beneath  the  fnow." 

The  goddefi  19  then  introduced  oa  the  even* 
ing  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  FeiUval,  when— — 


-  "  All  hulh'd  and  fatiate  Uy, 


'  Yet  cat,  iin  dreams,  the  cultard  of  the  d»j ', 
'  While  penfive  Poets  painful  vigils  keep, 
'  Skei^fs  themielves  to  give  thejr  readers 
Vlkep.- 

During 
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During  thU  itill  and  lethargic  period*  ihe  re* 
Tolvcs  in  her  mind,  with  parental  joy,  the  long 
fuccdSoa  of  her  tons,  but  chiefly^  and  with 
peculiar  del^ht*  fixes  her  attention  on  Bt^s,  the 
hero  of  the  piece.  He  is  defcribed.  after  an  ill 
run  at  phty,  and  the  ill  fuccefs  oi  a  dramatic 
{»eee,  fittii^  in  hit  fhidy  in  deep  defpoir.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  keen  raillery  in  thi*  defcription* 

**  Sfrearing  and  fupperiefs  the  Heto  fate, 
<*  Blafphem'd  hia  Gods,  the  Dice,  and  dunn'd 

*'hiiFate. 
**  Then  poawM  bis  Pen,  then  dafliM  it  on  the 

"  ground, 
**  KnIciDg  from  thoMght  to  thought,  a  vaft 

**  profound ! 
*'  PlungM  for  his  fenfe,  but  fmnd  no  bottom 

••  there, 
**  Yet  wrote  and  ftonndet'd  on,  in  mere  de- 

"  fpair,'* 

Full  of  apprehenfione,  left  the  empire  of 
dulnefs  was  drawing  to  a  period,  he  poqder? 
with  hirafelf  what  courfe  to  follow,  whether  to 
betake  himftlf  to  the  church,  to  gaming,  or  to 
party  writing.  In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty  and 
defpondence,  cafting  a  mournful  look  on  his 
library,  and  ere^og  a  pile  of  dull  books,  into 
?  kind  of  »ltar,  he  folemnly  invokes  the  god'r 
deis. 

**  Then  he :  Great  Tamer  of  all  hiimanart ! 
**  Firft  ii}  my  care,  jwd  ever  41  my  heart ; 

n„  .,e;oc)gic 
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'*  Duhefs  !   ivhofe  good  old  caiife  I  yet  defend^ 
'*  With  whom  my  Mufe  began,  with  whom 

"  fhall  end, 
•*  E*er  flnce  Sir  Fopling's  Periwig  was  Praifei 
"  To  the  laft  honours  of  the  Butt  and  Bays : 
"  O  thou !  of  bus'nefs  the  direfting.foul ! 
*•  To  this  our  head  liJce  byafs  to  the  bowl, 
**  'Which,  as  more   poad-rous,  made  its  aim 

•'  more  true, 
•*  Obliquely  wadling  to  tlje  mark  in  view : 
**  O !  ever  gracious  to  perplcxM  mankind, 
.  •*  Still  fpread  a  healing  mift  before  the  mind; 
*^  And,  left  we  esr  by  Wit's  wild  dancing  light, 
•'  Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  night. 
•'  Or,  if  to  Wit  a  Coxcomb  make  pretence, 
*i  Guard  the  fare  barrier  between  that  aD& 

"  Senfe ; 
**  Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reas'ning  thread, 
**  And  hang  fome  curious  cobweb  in  its  ftead ! 
"  As,  forc'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itfelf  can 

"  fly> 
•'  And  pond'rous  flugs  cut  fwiftly  through  the 

"iky; 
^*  As  clocks  to  weight  their  nlmUe  motioa 

*'  owe,  .    . 

*^  The  wheels  above  urg*d  by  the  la»d  below : 
**  Me  Emptinefs,  and  Dulnefs  could  iofpire, 
•*  And  were  my  ElalUcity,  and  Fire. 
"Some  Daemon  ftole  mj  pen  (forgive  th* 

"  offence) 
**  And  once  betray'd  me  into  common  fenfe." 

There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  wU  and 
admirable  raillery  in  thefe  lines;  but  io  the 
opinion  of  fome,  it  has  been  thought  to  \round 
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probability  too  much  to  make  the  hero  the  wor- 
flupper  and  champion  of  Dulneffi,  in  her  proper 
peribn,  without  the  leaft  difguife.  The  author 
of  the  Elements  of  Criticifm,  among  others 
profeiTes  himfelf  of  this  fentiment;— "  Dulnefs, 
"  fays  he,  may  be  imagined  a  Deity  or  Idol  to 
"*  be  worihipped  by  bad.  writers,  but  then  fome 
"  fort  of  dilguife  is  requifite,  fome  bajiard  virtue 
"  muft  be  beftowed,  to  give  the  idol  a  plaufiblc 
"  appearance.  Yet  in  the  Dunciad,  dulnefs, 
'*  without  the  leaA  dilguife>  is  made  the  objeA 
"  of  worfhip  :  the  mind  rejefts  fuch  a  fidion  as 
"  unnatural ;  for  dulnefs  is  a  defe<^  of  which 
**  even  the  dullefl  mortal  is  afhamed." 

This  writer,  however,  appears  to  be  miftaken, 
if  he  prefumes  that  no  baAard  virtue  is  in  thi« 
poem  attributed  to  the  goddefs. 

Is  there  no  bayard  virtue  in  the  mighty  mo- 
ther— tvbo  bring  J  the  Sjnithfeld  mufes  to  the  ears 
of  Kings  ?  Starving  poetafters  would  prefer  her 
iot  this  lingle  virtue,  to  Apollo  and  the  nine 
mufes.  Is  there  tio  bajiard  virtue  in  ihi  peace 
of  which  he  makes  her  the  author  f 

"  The  Goddefs  bad  Britannia  Jleep'^ 

Has  not  the  poet  celebrated  her  for  her  beauty  ? 

"  Fate — thisyatV  ideot  gave — '* 

As  alfofor.herj^raviVj',  her  iridii/iry?  The  fup* 
pliant  hero  could  fmd  grea-t  confola'tion  in  hot 
baflord  virtues^ 
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*»  O  ever  gracious  vaferplex'd  maaidncl, 

**  Still  rpicad  a  beaJitg  wu^  before  tfae  ibukI.*' 

le^oot  her  ferttiefs  the  ha/tard  virttit  cf  ivit  ? 

**  Dttlnefs  with  txaufport  ey'd  Ae  livdy  dance, 
"  Remembering    ihe    her    fdf  w«8  ftrttufi 


Her  delight  in  games  uid  racei  is  Another  of 
her  baftud  virtue*,  that  would  captivate  her  nobler 
iara^  and  draw  them  to  her  Jhrine.  Not  to 
fpeafc  of  her  indulgence  to  the  youne  travdler, 
whom  fhe  accompanies  in  the  fluqK  of  his  Tutor, 
as  Minerva  did  Telcmachus  in  the  fhape  of 
Mentor.  But  of  all  her  i^hrd  virt^t<,  htajru- 
thinhng^  the  virtue  ihe  paiticulaxly  recommends 
to  her  Followers  in  the  fouith  book,  is  fafficKOt 
to  recommend  her  to  general  worlhip. 

Yet  zSttt  all,  the  poet  btving  made  hit 
hero  in  the  pailage  above  tranicribed,  invoke 
DiTLNESs,  eo  mofmae,  and  profefs  to  be  ber 
champion,  it  may  be  thought,  in  tins  inftucc, 
to  exclude  the  fuppofition  of  bis  worflt^ping 
ibme  baftard  virtue :  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
beea  lefs  liable  to  obje^soo,  had  the  poet  here 
dro|^ed  the  attribute  of  the  Deity  invoked,  and 
made  bis  hero  fupplicate  the  goddefs  geaeraliy. 

The  •  hero,  however,   after  having  thus  fo- 

lemnly  invoked   dulncfs,     turns    towards   hi* 

works,  in   a  tender  and  paffionalc  apollrophe, 

«4d  preiaguig  the  miferabk  &te  to  which  diey 

4  m»r 
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tnay  be  expofed,  he  determines  to  coimnit  them 
to  the  flames. 

'*  Go,  purify'd  by  flames  afceftd  the  fky, 
•*  My  better  and  more  chriftian  progeny. 
**  XJnflainM,  ustouchM,    and  yet  in  maided 

"  flieets ; 
"  Whileallyourfmuttyfifterswalktheftreets.** 

The  poet  then,  witfi  a  peenlitr  Tcin  of  far- 
caiBc  htimour,  ftilV  preferring  the  mock  dignity 
of  the  piece,  defcribes  the  fcveral  unfortunate 
jneces  expiriftg  in  the  'flames,  the  light  of  which 
totriing  the  goddcfs,  flie  fnatdies  the  ihect  of  an 
-nnfiniffaed  poem,  with  which  ihc  errerwhelms 
the  py«. 

Tha*goddei*a  then  revealing  herfclf  to  her 
darling  fon,  traniporls  liim  to  her  tcmpJe,  and 
unfolds  all  her  myftcries  t6  his  tIcw. 

*■  Here  to  her  Chofen  al!  her  works  fhe  fliows  ; 
••  Profe  fwdl'd  to  verfe,  rerfc  loit'ring  into 

*'  profe : 
**  How    random    thoughts    now    meaning 

**  chance  to  find, 
**  Now  ieive  all  memory  of  fenfe  behind  :  ~ 
•*  How  Prologues  into  Prefaces  decay, 
•*  And  ihefe  to  Notes  are  firitter'd  quite  aWay : 
**  How  Index-learning  turns  no  flndent  pale, 
•*,  Yet  holds  the  eel  of  fcience  by  the  tail : 
*  How,  with  lets  reading  than  mdces  feloD* 

■*'  *fcape, 
*'  Lefs  human  genius  thai}  God  gives  an  ape, 
"Small 
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**  Small  thanks  to  France,  and  none  to  Rom^ 

*'  or  Greece, 
**  A  paft>  vamp'd,  future,  old,  revivM,  new 

"  piece ; 
*'  *Tvnxt  Flautus,   Fletcher,  Shakefpear  aiui 

«  Corneille, 
"  Can  make  a  Qbtier,  tlbbald,  or  Ozell." 

The  Poet  has  here  artfully  cotitrived  to  &tii 
rize  the  pretenfions  of  half-learned  fuperfidal 
fcriblers,'  with  the  keen  ftrokes  of  the  tnoft  atf 
quifite  ridicule  :  and  having  made  Dulnefs  dif^ 
play  her  worka  to  her  chofen  fon,  £he  is  then 
reprefented  anointing  his  head  With  the  facred 
opium ;  and  after  muttering  feme  myfiic  -words^ 
ihe  proclaims  him  fucceflbr  to  £he  deceafed 
laiu-eat. 

The  folemnity  of  his  proclamation  h  graced 
with  the  reprefentation  of  public  games  and 
fports  of  various  kinds,  in  imitation  of  thc^e  in 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  the  defcription  of  thefe 
games  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  fecond 
book. 

I  will  frankly  aclaiowiedge,  that  I  cotil<i  never 
read  this  book  without  difguft.  I  am  ready, 
neverthelefs,  to  own,  that  the  poet  has  ihewn 
great  addrefs  in  adapting  the  feveral  games  to 
Vii  different  chara^Jers  of  the  competitors,  and 
has  difplayed  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  ^efcribing 
their  various  merits  in  the  refpe£tive  exercifes. 
But  the  groffnefs,  nky  the  £lthihefs,  of  many  of 
3  •  .  *< 
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&»•  Uhtftratioin  cannot  fail  to  naufeate.  The 
language  indeed  is  perfe^ly  chafte  and  polifhed* 
6u.t  no  elegance  or  ingenuity  in  the  mode  of 
VEpc^ifioo,  can  atone  for  an  indecency  or  inde* 
txmtm  in  the  idea  Feprefented< 

Thus  much,  however,  may  be  fdd  in  defeticc  of 
our  poet,  that  in  a  Satire^  purpofely  written  to  ex- 
pofe  vice  and  fb)hy,  the  odious  repreientation  is  part 
of  the  fcourge  which  inflid:s  the  puiiiflunent ;  and 
this  is  the  beft  and  only  apology  which  can  b€ 
urged  in  j  unification  of  fome  pafTages  in  this  book* 

The  flighted  indelicacy,  however,  deferves  1 
fevere  repreheniion  in  a  genius  like  MrtPoPE's, 
fmce  many,  \7h0are  unable  to  imitate  his  exceU 
lencies,  may  be  tempted  to  copy  his  Inelegan- 
cies :  and  we  have  known  fome  little  poetauers, 
Who,  having  drawn  their  ideas  from  the  fordea 
of  human  nature,  have  juftificd  themfelves  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Pope,  >s  many  have 
attempted  to  vindicate  him  by  the  example  of 
Homer  artd  Virgil ;  not  advertihg  to  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  ends  propofed,  which  alone  can 
apologize  for  the  indelicacy  of  the  means. 

But  though  writers  of  fupefior  talents,  and 
diredled  by  noble  motives,  tnay  preferve,  as  was 
iaid  of  Virgil,  a  certain  air  of  tnajefty  in  the 
defcription  of  fuch  immundities ;  yet,  when 
authors  of  inferior  genius  atteWpt  to  coloui' 
impure  fentiments  with  the  ornaments  of 
flile,  they  only  add  aukwardnefs  to  obfcenity, 
and  become  every  way  offenfive. 
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Mr.  Po  p  E  ufcd  himfelf  to  fay,  that  this  part 
of  hi*  poem  coft  him  moft  trouble,  and  pieced 
him  leaft.  A  certain  proof  that  he  was  doing 
violence  to  his  nicer  feelings,  and  that,  on  this 
occafion,  he  had  loft  fight  of  his  own  excdlent 
precept, 

"  No  Pardon  vile  Obfcenity  fhouM  find, 
"  Tho'  Wit  and  Ait  confpire  to  move  the 
"  Mind.'* 

NeVerthelefs  this  hook  is  not  without  its  beau- 
ties. The  laft  exercife  appointed  for  the  critics, 
which  is  that  of  hearing  two  voluminous  authors, 
one  in  verfe  and  the  oAer  in  profe,  read  without 
fleeping,  is  conceived  with  great  propriety  and 
humour,  and  is  admirably  defcribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines. 

.  **  Three  College  Sophs,  arid  three  pert  Temp- 

*'  lars  came, 
**-  The  fame  their  talents^  and  their  taftes  the 

"  fame; 
**  Eacli  prampt  to  query,  anfwer,  and"  debate, 
**  And  fmit  with  love  of  Poefy  and  Prate. 
**  The  pond'rous  books  two  gentle    readers 

*'  bring, 
"  The  heroes  fit,  the  vulgar  form  a  ring?. 
**  The  clam'rous  croud  is  hufh'd  with  mugs 

"  of  Mum, 
"  Till  all  tun'd  equal,  fend  a  gen'ral  hnm. 
"  Theri  mount  the  Clerks,   and  in  one  lazy 

"  tone 
"  Thro'  the  long,  heav)',  painful  page  drawl 

*'  on; 
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-  **  Soft  creeping,   words  on  words,   the  fcnfe 

*'  compofe, 
*'  At  ev*ry  line  they  ftretch,  they  yawn,  they 

"  doze. 
**  As  to  foft  gales  top-heavy  pines  bow  low 
**  Their  heads,  and  lift  them  as  they  ceafe  to 

**  blow : 
**  Thus  oft  they  rear,  and  oft  the  head  de- 

*J  cline, 
**  As  breathe,  or  paufe,  by  fits,  the  airs  divine. 
**  And  now  to  this  fide,  now  to  that  they  nod, 
**  As  verfe,  or  profe,  infiife  the  drowzy  God,"  - 

The  poet  has  difplayed  great  (kill  in  the  com-t 
pofition  of  thefe  lines,  which  are  fluggifli  and 
lethargic,  to  a  degree  admirably  adapted  to  dc- 
fcribe  the  drowzy  fcenfi  they  reprefcnt.  The 
fimile  of  the  Pines  likewife  is  happily  imagined, 
and  very  poetically  expreffed. 

The  audience  being  all  lulled  to  repofe,  and 
difpofed  in  their  proper  places  of  teft,  the  god- 
defs  tranfporta  the  king  to  her  temple,  where  he 
is  reprefented  flumbering  with  his  head  on  her 
lap.  Having  befprinkled  him  with  Cimmerian 
dew,  which  gives  birth  to  a  thoufand  romantic 
vifions,  he  is  at  length  conveyed  on  the  wings 
of  Fancy,  and  conduced  by  i  flip-ihod  Sibyl  to 
the  Elyfian  fhade,  where  he  meets  with  the 
ghoft  of  Settlcy  who  leads  him  to  a  fummit, 
from  whence  he  ftiews  him  the  paft  triumphs 
of  the  empire  of  Dulnefs,  then  the  prefcnt, 
and  laftly  the  future. 

Bb  3  The 
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The  poet  tlifplays  great  addrefs  in  this  ddctip- 
tion,  which  abounds  with  good  fenfe  and  poig- 
nant reflection.  Having  firll  pointed  out  thofe 
parts  of  the  globe  where  fcience  never  rofe,  he 
then  turns  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth>  where  flie 
was  deftroyed  by  tyranny.  In  the  firft,  by 
Chi  Ho-am-ti)  the  famous  emperor-  of  China ; 
who  built  the  great  wall  between  that  and  Tar- 
tary,  and  deftroyed  all  the  books,  and  learned 
men,  of  the  empire.  In  the  fecond,  by  the  Ca- 
liph, Omar  the  firft,  who,  having  conquered 
E^ypt,  caufed  his  General  to  burn  the  Ptolc- 
inean  library ;  on  the  gates  of  which  was  this 
infcription,  YTXHE  lATPEION,  the  Phyfrc  of 
the  Soul. 

Ha^d^g  thus  defcribed  the  ravages  of  tyranny* 
he  next  pathetically  bewails  the  deftru^on  of 
fcience  by  barbarifm  and  fuper^ition,  in  the  f<J- 
lowing  beautiful  and  poetical  lines. 

"  How  little,  mark !  that  portion  of  the  ball, 
*'  Where,  faint  at  beft^  the  beams  of  Science 

«  fall : 
**  Soon  as  they  dawn,  from  Hyperborean  flcies  , 
"  Embody*d  dark,  what  clouds  of  Vandals 

«  rife !  I 

*'  Lo  !  where  Mseotis  flceps,  and  hardly  ilows 
"  The  freezing  Tanais  thro'  a  wafte  of  fnows, 
"  TheNorthbymyriads pours hermightyfons, 
"  Great  nurfe  of  Goths,   of  Alans,    and  of 

»'  Huns ! 
**  See  Alaric's  ftcm  port !  the  martial  firame 
**  Of  Genieric !  and  Attila*s  dread  name ! 

"See 
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**  See  the  bold  Oftrogoths  on  Latium  fall ; 
"  See  the  fierce  Vifigoth*  on  Spain  andGaul ! 
"  See,  where  the  morning  gilds  the  palmy 

**  fliore 
•*  (The  foil  that  arts  and  infant  letters  bore) 
**  His  conqu'ring  tribes  th'  Arabian  prophet 

**  drawe, 
**  And  faving  Ignorance  enthrones  by  Laws. 
**  See  Chriilians»  Jews,    one  heavy    fabbath 

••  keep^ 
**And  all  the  tveftem  world  believe  and  fleep." 

The  pidure  likewife  which  follows  of  Rome, 
in  her  degenerate  ftate,  is  painted  with  a  bold 
and  mafterly  pendl. 

**  Lo !  Rome  herfelf,  proud  miftrefs  now  no 

"  more 
"  Of  arts,   but  thund'ring   againft   heathen 

** lore ; 
*'  Her  grey-hair'd  Synods  damning  books  un- 

"  read, 
**  And  Bacon  trembling  for  his  brazen  head. 
**  Padua,  with  fighs,  beholds  her  Livy  burn, 
"  And  ev'n  th*  Antipodes  Vigilius  mourn. 
*'  See,  the  Grque  falls,  th'  unpillar'd  Temple 

"  nods, 
*'  Streets  pav*d  with  Heroes,  Tyber  choak*d 

**  with  Gods : 
"  Till  Peter's  keys  fome  chrift'ned  Jove  adorn, 
**  And  Pan  to  Mofes  lends  his  pagan  horn : 
"  See  gracelcfs  Venus  toaVirgin  turn'd, 
"  Or  Phidias  broken,-  and  Apelles  burn'd." 

B  b  3  Having 
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Having  thus  fhewn  by  what  means  thofe 
j^arts  of  the  globe,  which  had  been  enlightened  , 
by  the  beams  of  fcience,  were  reduced  to  the 
dominion  of  Dulnefs  ;  he  next  reprefents  a  view 
of  Great  Britain,  and  fhewe  by  whom,  and  by 
what  caufes,  it  wiU  be  brought  under  the  empire 
of  the  goddefs.  This  affords  an  occafion  to  the 
poet  of  fatirizing  the  depraved  and  abfurd  taile 
which  prevailed,  and,  1  am  forry  to  add,  ftill 
prevails,  in  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  tiis 
nation.  Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  refledion  oq 
modern  tafte  and  underftanding,  than  the  en- 
couragement which  is  given  to  our  ridiculoiis 
farces  and  pantomimes,  which  debafe  our 
theatres  to  mere  puppet-ftiews.  Nay,  it  is  not 
,  too  much  to  fay,  that  of  the  two,  the  charader 
'of  Punch  is  lefs  contemptible  than  that  of  Har- 
lequin. 

Having  prophecicd  that  Dulnefs  fhall  reign 
over  the  theatres,  and  even  be  advanced  at  court, 
}ic  latily  foretells  that  her  fons  fhall  prefidc  in 
the  feats  of  arts  and  fclences ;  giving  a  glimpfe 
of  the  future  glories  of  her  reign,  which  are  1 
fully  difplayed  in  the  fourth  and  laft  book, 

Tliis  book  is  replete  with  beauties.  There  is 
fcarce  a  line  but  is  fraught  with  good  fenfe,  keen 
fatlre,  and  excellent  morality,  embellifhed  with 
all  the  ornaments  of  poetry. 

The  goddefs  is  defcribed  coming  in  alt  her 
matcfty  to  deftrpy  order  and  fcience;  and  the 
.defcription  is  fo  animated  and  poignant,  that  I 
iraimot  refid  the  pleafijre  of  tranfcribing  it. 
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■    **  Beneath  her  foot-ftool,   Science  groans  in 

"  Chains, 
**  And  Wit  dreads  Exile,  Penalties  and  Pains  *. 
**  There  foam'd  rebellious  Logic,  gagg'd  and 

"  bound, 
**  There,  ftript,  fair  Rhetoric  languifh'd  on  the 

**  ground  ; 
**^  His  blunted  Anns  by  Sophifiry  axe  bcffn,- 
*'  And  fliamelefs  Billingjgate  her  Robes  adorn. 
**  Moraiitj',  by  her  falie  Guardians  drawn, ' 
*'  Chicane  in  Furs,  and  Cafuifiry  in  Lawn, 
■**  Gafps,    as  they  ftraiten   at   each   end  the 

"  cord, 
*'  And  dies,  whenDulnefs  gives  her  Page  the 

*'  word. 
**  Mad  Mathejis  alone  was  unconfin'd, 
"  Too  mad  for  mere  material  chains  to  bind, 
"  Now  to  pure  Space  lifts  her  extatic  ftare, 
**  Now  running  round  the  Circle,    finds  it 

"  fquare." 

The  Mufes  next  are  caft  into  bondage  by  Dul- 
nefs,  and  treated  with  fcorn  by  a  harlot,  whofe 
form  is  admirably  defcribed  as  reprefentativfi  of 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Italian  opera.    ' ' 

Now  the  fons  of  Dulnefs,  drawn  by  an  at- 
trafttve  power,  and  impulfive  gravity  of  head, 
all  gather  round  the  goddefs,  and  are  equally 
eager  to  prefent  the  firft  addrels.     But  the  ge- 


•  This  line  alludes  to  the  exile,  &c,  of  Atterbury,  Bithdp 
ofRocheftcr. 
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niiis  of  the  fcbools  takes  the  lead,  and  ha* 
raogues  the  goddefs  in  the  foIlowiDg-  fpeech, 
which  conveys  the  keeneft  fatire  on  the  prepof- 
terous  pUn  of  fcholaftic  education. 

,     .     ,    "  Since  Man  fixim  beaft  by  Words  is 

*'  known} 
•*  Words  are  M;in*8  province,  Words  wc  teach 

**  alone. 
"  When  Reafon  doubtful,   like  the  Samian 

« letter, 
•*  Pdnts  him  two  ways,  the  nanrower  is  the 

*»  better. 
•*  Plac'd  at  the  door  of  lieaming,  youth  to 

*'  guide, 
•*  Wc  never  fuffer  it  to  fiand  too  wide. 
**  To  a{k,  to  guefs,  to  know,  as  they  coffl-> 

**  mence, 
**  As  Fancy  opens  the  quick  fprings  of  SeolC) 
•*  We  ply  the  Memory,  wc  load  the  Brain, 
•'  Bind  rebel  Wit,  and  double  Chain  on  Chain, 
"  Confine  the  thought,  to  exercifcthe  breath; 
**  And  keep  them  in  the  p^c  of  Words  till  death. 
♦*  Whate'er  the  talents,  or  howe'er  defign-d, 
**  AVc  hang  one  jingling  padlock    chj  the 

*«  mind.'* 

This  is  a  fine  ridicule  on  the  prepofterous 
inethod  of  forcing  all  boys  to  make  vcrfes,  whc« 
ther  they  have  9.  poetical  turn  or  not. 

The  pedagogue  then  complains,  that  when 
men  come  into  the  world,  they  fometimes  for- 
get this  verbal  learning,  apd  apply  themfelves 

tci 
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to  ufeful  knowledge,  which  occafions  the  god-* 
defs  iuddcDly  to  break  forth  in  an  eager  wiili 
for  arbitrary  p9v>er,  which  is  beft  fupported  by 
turning  men's  attention  from  thelhidy  of  thingsi 
Vo  that  of  words  and  founds. 

"  Oh{cryMtheGoddefs)forfomcpedantRcign! 
**Somc    gentle  James,     to  blels  the  land 

"  again  j 
•*  To  flick  the  Doaor's  Chair  into  the  Throne, 
•*  Give  law  to  Words,   or  war  with  Words 

**  alone, 
**  Senates  ^nd  Courts  with  Creek  and  (atia 

"rule, 
^  And  turn  the  Council  to  a  Grammar  School  t 
**  For  fure,  if  Dulnefs  fees  a  grateful  Day, 
**  *Tis  in  the  fliade  of  Arbitrary  Sway. 
*'  O !  if  my  fons  may  learn  one  earthly  thing, 
♦*  Teach  but  that  one,  fufficient  for  a  King; 
**  Tliat  which  my  Priefts,  and  mine  alone, 

**  mainteun, 
**  Which  as  it  dies,  or  lives,  wc  fall,  or  reign  ; 
"  May  you,  my  Cam,  and  Ifis,  preach  it  long ! 
•'  The  Right  Divine  of  Kings  to  govern 

**  wrong." 

Thefe  few  lines  are  penned  with  the  fpirit  of 
true  genius,  which  is  ever  abhorrent  of  tyranny 
under  every  form.  TTie  found  fenfe,  Arong 
fatire,  and  manly  freedom  of  fentiment  with 
which  our  poet  on  all  occafions  vindicates  the 
political  and  religious  rights  of  mankind,  plainly 
prove  him  to  ha^?  been  9,  bigot  to  no  fe^  or 

^'""  m 
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•The  goddefs  having  called  upon  her  fons  to 
preach  the  flavifti  dodlrine  of  divine  right,  the 
poet  with  great  pleafantry  and  propriety  makes 
the  deputies  of  the  univerfities,  efpecially  the 
friends  of  Arillotle,  attend  prompt  at  her  calf. 
Ariftotle  had  eftabliflied  it  as  a  principle,  that 
ibme  men  were  by  nature  made  to  fcrve,  and 
others  to  command,  therefore  none  fo  fit  as  his 
followers  to  enforce  the  fervile  doftrine  of  di- 
vine right. 

The  fpeech  of  Ariftarchus,  who  explains  to  the 
goddefs  the  mode  of  academic  education,  as 
chiefly  confined  to  verbal  criticifm,  is  repjete 
•with  keen  ridicule :  and  the  exclamation  wluch 
follows  is  happily  exprcffed. 

"  Ah,  think  not,  Miftrefs  !  more  true  Dulnefs 

**  lies 
**  In  Folly*8  Cap,  than  Wifdom's  grave  difgiiife. 
*'  Like  buoys,  that  never  fink  intb  the  flood, 
**  On  Learning's  furface  we  but  lie  and  nod. 
♦'  Thine   is  the   genuine  head  of  many  a 

*'houfe, 
•*  And  much  Divinity  without  a  N«f," 

Having  difplayed  the  art  of  teaching  words 
>«ithout  things,  in  the  fame  dull  track  with  the 
grammar-fchool,  in  the  next  place,  he  exhibits 
.  the  Ikill  of  teaching  things,  without  any  profit 
to  the  pupil,  by  perverfely  mifapplying  his  ta- 
lents to  purfuits  from  which  he  is  wholly  averfe ; 
or  confining  his  genius  with  the  curb  of  antbo- 
ritvt  which  brings  all  minds  to  one  dead  level. 

This 
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Oriiis  part  of  the  fpeedi  of  Ariftarchus  is  fo 
potgnaat,  and  juft  a  fatire  oa  modem  education, 
that  the  ^rahfcript  will  not  appear  long. 

**  What  tho*  we  let  fome  better  fort  of  fool 
**  Thrid  ev'iy  fcicnce,    run    through  ev'ry 

"  fchool  ? 
'*  Never  by  tumbler  through  the  hoops  was 

"  (hown 
.  **  Such  fkill  in  pafling  all,  and  touching  none. 
**  He  may  indeed  (if  fober  all  this  time) 
•'  Plague   with  Difpute,    or  perfecute  with 

"  Rhyme. 
W  We  only  fiurniih  what  he  cannot  ufe, 
**  Or  wed  to  what  he  muft  divorce,  a  Mufe ; 
**  Full  on  the  midftof  Euclid  dip  at  once* 
•*  And  petrify  a  Genius  to  a  Dunce : 
*'  Or  fet  on  Metaphyfic  ground  to  pranee, 
**  Show  all  his  paces,  not  a  ftep  advance. 
"  WiA  the  feme  Cement,  ever  lure  to  bind, 
**  We  bring  to  one  dead  level  ev*ry  mind ; 
**  Then  take  him  to  devellop,  if  you  can, 
-"  And  hew  the  Block  off,  and  get  out  the  Man." 

The  poet  {Proceeds  by  regular  gradations  ftill 
farther  to  expofe  the  defeiSs  of  fafhionable  edu- 
cation, in  the  charaQer  of  a  youth  juft  returned 
from  his  travels,  attended  by  his  governor  and 
a  courtezan,  whofe  appearance  drives  Ariftarchus 
away. 

For  the  beauty  o£  poetical  defcription,  and 
for  exquifite  jaillery,  nothing  perhaps  can 
exceed  the  following  lines,  which  expofe   the 

abfurd 
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abfurd  progrefs  and  mifchierous  fruits  of  mo- 
dern traveUuig,  in  a  ipeecb  from  the  tutor  to  the 

goddefs. 

**  Receive,  great  Emprefe  !  thy  accomplifli'd 

"Son: 
•*  Thine  from  the  birth,  and  lacred  frwn  the 

"Rod, 
**  A  dauntlefs  Infant !  never  Ccax*d  with  God. 


•*  Thro*  School  and  College,  thy  kind  cloud 

"  o'ercaft, 
*'  Safe  andunfeen  the  young  Eneas  paA: 
**  Thence  buriHng  glorious,   all  at  once  let 

**  down, 
**  Stunn'd  mth  his  giddy  Latum  half  the 

*'  town. 
"  Intrepid  then,  o'erfeas  and  lands  he  flew: 
**  Europe  he  law,  and  Europe  faw  him  toa 
**  There  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  difplay, 
**  Thou,  only  thou,  directing  all  our  way ! 
*'  To  where  the  Seine,  obfequious  as  ihe 

*'  runs, 
**  Pours  at  great  Bourbon*8  feet  her  filkea 

"  fonsj 
•*  Or  Tyber,  now  no  longer  Roman,  rcdls, 
"  Vain  of  Italian  Arts,  Italian  Souls : 
**  To  happy  Convents,  bofom'd  deep  in  vines, 
<*  Where  flumber  Abbots,   purple  as  their 

"  wines; 

rtTo 
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**  To  Iflcs  of  fragrance,  Ully-filTer'd  Tiles, 
**  I^ufing  languor  in  the  panting  gtlcs : 
*(  To  lands  of  fiDging,  or  of  danang  flaTcs, 
**  LoTe-wbifp'iing  woods,  and  lute-^efound- 

"  ing  waves. 
*<  But  chief  her  Ihrine  where  naked  Venus 

**  keeps, 
"  And  Cupids  ride  the  Lion  of  the  Deeps  ; 
"  Where,  eas'd  of  Fleets,  the  Adriatic  main 
**  Wafts  the  fiuooth  Eunuch  and  enamour'd 

**  fwain. 
<*  Led  by  my  hand,  he  iaunter*d  Europe  round, 
•*  And    gadierM   ev'ry    Vice   on   Chriftiaa 

**  ground ; 
**  Saw  ev*ry  Court,  heard  ev'ry  King  declare 
"  His  royal  Senfe,  of  Op'ra's  or  the  Fair ; 
"  The  Stews  and  Palace  equally  explored, 
**  Intrigu'd    with  glory,    and    with    Jpirit 

**  whor'd ; 
'*  Try'd  all  hors-^  tnivreSt  all   ligttairt  de- 

"  fin'd, 
**  Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  din*d  ; 
•*  Dropt  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  ftore, 
*'  SpoU'd  his  own  language,  and  acquired  oo 

"  more ; 
•*  All  Claffic  learning  loft  on  Claffic  ground ; 
**  And  laft  turn'd  Air^  the  Echo  of  a  Sound ! 


'  See,  to  my  Country  happy  I  reftore 
*  This  glorious  Youth,  and  add  one  Venus 
.  **  more." 

To 
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To  complete  the  latire,  the  goddefs  i$  m^de 
to  receive  them  gracioufly,  and  to  beftow  on 
them  one  of  her  choiceft  bleflings. 

**  Pleas'd,  fhe  accepts  the  Hero,  and  the  Dame, 
"  Wraps  in  her  Veil,  and  frees  from  Senfe  of 
"  Shame:* 

Senfe,  fatire,  ahd  poetry  were  never  more 
happily  combinedi  than  in  the  foregtnng  itt^ 
fcription. 

The  goddefs  is  then  furrounded  by  a  crdlrd 
of  Indolents,  who  are  tortured  with  too  much 
eafe,  and  endure  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
lazinefs. 

To  relieve  thefe  from  their  fuiferings,  art 
Antiquarian  fteps  forth,  intreating  th^  goddefa 
to  make  them  Virtuofos. 

Here  our  author  expofes  the  impofitionS  of 
the  Virtuofi,  and  the  credulity  of  thofe  who  are 
the  dupes  of  their  artifices,  in  feveral  pages  of 
exquifite  humour,  which  are  too  long  for 
abridgement. 

The  virtuofi  being  difpofed  of,  a  fantaftic 
troop  next  prefent  thcmfdves  before  the  God- 
defs, crowned  with  weeds  of  fticlls,  and  make 
offerings  of  ilrange  whimfical  prefents,  fuch  as 
a  fungus,  a  toad,  a  neA,  or  a  flower. 

5  To 
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To  the  care  of  thefe  Naturalifts,  the  Goddefs 
recomm'ends  the  lethargic  Indolents  abore-men- 
tioned ;  adding,  that  their  fleepy  brothers  may- 
be well  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  Butterflies, 
Birdt-nefts,  Shells,  Mofs^  &c.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  pleafant  ridicule  in  this  recommendation 
from  the  Goddefs. 

*'  The  mind,  in  Metaphyfics  at  a  lofs, 
'*  May  wander  in  a  wildemefs  of  Mofs ; 
**  The  head  that  turns  at  fuper-lunar  things, 
**  Poiz'd  with  a  taiU  may  fteeroa  Wilkins'* 
"  wings." 

Dulnefs,  however,  cautioufly  warns  her  fons 
(till  to  bufy  themfelves  about  triflest  and  to  confine 
their  refearches  to  fecond  caufes.  In  her  excla- 
matory fpeech  to  this  effefl,  the  poet  takes 
occalion  to  fatirize  fuch  trifling  inveitigations  of 
nature,  with  becoming  dignity. 

**  O !  would  the  fons  of  Men  once  think  thar 

*'  Eyes 
*'  And  Reafon  giv*n  them  but  to  ftndy  Flies  ! 
**  See  Nature  in  fome  partial  narrow  fliape, 
"  And  let  the  Author  of  the  Whole  efcape  : 
**  Learn  but  to  trifle ;  or,  who  moft  obfervei 
*'  To  wonder  at  their  Maker,  not  to  ferve." 


•  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  firft  projcftors  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  entertained  an  extravag;int  notion  of  the  poffi- 
bility  of  nun's  flying. 
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The  Goddefs  has  no  fooner  exprdTed  tluJ 
faTouiite  wifh*  than  the  is  addrefled  by  a  gloomy 
Sceptic,  who  undertakes  to  relieve  Duldds  from 
any  apprehenfions  that  her  fons  will  ever  apply 
dieir  thoughts  to  any  ufeful  or  cxtenfive  views 
of  nature.  In  this  addrefs,  the  poet  has  admi' 
rably  expofed  the  abfurd  principles,  and  dejrfo- 
rable  condition,  of  minute  philofophers  and  free- 
thinkers. 

Says  the  vain-glorious  Sceptic—— 

"  Let  others  creep  by  timid  ftcps,  and  doW, 
"  On  plain  Experience  lay  foundations  low, 
"  By  common  fenfe  to  common  knowledgtf 

"  bred, 
"  And  laft,  to  Nature's  Caufe  thro'  Nature  led. 
"  All-feeing  in  thy  mifts,  we  want  no  guide, 
*'  Mother  rf  Arrogance,  and  Source  ofPride  I 
•*  We  nobly  take  the  high  Priori  Road, 
**  And  reafon  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God ! 
*^  Make  Nature  ftill  encroach  upon  his  plan  ; 
**  And  fhove  him  off  as  far  as  e'er  we  can ; 
"  Thruft  fome  Mechanic  Caufe  into  his  place ; 
•'  Or  bind  in  Matter,  or  diffufe  in  Space. 
**  Or,  at  one  bound  o'er-leaping  all  his  la^s, 
**  Make  God  Man's  Image,  Man  die  final 

"  Caufe, 
"  Find  Virtue  local,  all  Relation  fcom, 
«  See  all  in  Self,  and  but  for  &^be  bom : 
**  Of  nought  fo  certain  as  our  Reafon  ftill, 
"Of  nought  fo  doubtful  as  oiSouiaaA  fVill.*' 

In 
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In  thefe  excellent  lines,  which  are  animated 
with  the  moft  pointed  fatire,  the  poet  has  ha(>- 
pily  contrived  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
Ibund  pbilofophy  and  true  piety. 

The  children  of  Dulnefs,  thus  tutored  and 
accompliflied,  are  prefented  to  her  in  a  body  by 
Silenus  the  Epicurean  philofopher,  and  are  theii 
allowed  to  taile  of  the  cup,  which  is  handed  to 
them  by  Magus  the  minifter  to  the  Goddefs, 
and  which  is  no  fooner  tailed,  than  it  occafions 
a  total  oblivion  of  all  obligations  divine,  civil, 
moral-,  and  rational. 

The  cffeflis  of  this  cup  are  dcfcribed  in  a  veiil 
of  exquifite  raillery. 


•  One  cafts  his 


eyes 


"  Up  to  a  Star,  and  like  Endymion  dies  : 
**  A  Feather,  fhootlng  from  another's  head, 
'*  Extracts  his  brain  ;  and  Principle  is  fled ; 
**  Loft  is  his  God,  his  Country,  ey'ry  thing  ; 
*'  And  nothing  left  but  Homage  to  a  King ! 
"  The  vulgar  herd  turn  off  to  roll  with  Hogs* 
*'  To  run  with  Horfes,  or  to  hunt  with  Dogs.  , 

Thefe  myfteries  being  over,  Dulnefs,  ever 
attentive  to  the  welfase  of  her  children,  affignS 
each  to  the  guidance  of  a  proper  contludtot. 
Thefe  attendants  are  humoroufly  dcfcribed,  un- 
der the  characters  of  Impudence,  Stupefa^ipn, 
Self-conceit^  SelJ-intereJi.,  Pleafure,  Epicuri/m, 
&c.  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  exercife  of 
their  feveral  fumSions. 

C  c  "  Kind 
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**  Kind  Self-conceit  to  fonie  her  glafs  applies, 
**  Which  no  one  looks  in  with  another's  eyes : 
*'  But  as  the  Flatt'rer  or  Dependant  paint, 
*'  Beholds  himfelf  a  Patriot,  Chiefs  or  Saint." 

,     The  poetical  imagery  inthe  following  lines  is 
exceedingly  beautifuU  and  the  fentimeot  juA. 

**  On  others  Int'rcft  her  gay  liv'ry  flings, 
"  Int'reft,  that  waves  on  Party-colourM  wings : 
**  Turn'd  to  the  Son,  flic  cafts  a  thouiand 

*'  dyes, 
**  And,  as  fhe  turns,  the  colours  fall  or  rife." 

The  reft  are  reprefented,  with  great  fpirit  and 
poignancy,  in  the  difplayof  their  various  offices, 
by  which  the  fons  of  Dulnefs  are  prepared  for 
the  titles  and  degrees  which  the  goddefs  confer* 
upon  them. 

Having  thus  dlftinguiflied  them,  flie  beftow^ 
her  bleffing  on  them ;  and,  in  a  fhort  {peech,  fbc 
recommends  it  to  them  to  repair  from  theory  to 
pra£tjce. 

"  All  my  commands  are  eafy,    fliort,  and 

"  full : 
**  My  Sons !   be  proud,   be  fclfifli,    and  be 

"  dull." 

She  then  particularizes  the  ferviccs  flie  expe<£te 
from  each,  and  concludes  her  fpeech  with  a 
yaivn  of  fuch  marvellous  efficacy,  that  it  lulls 
and  coaapofes  all  orders  of  men  throughout  the 

Idng- 
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kingdom^  and.  the  poem  ends  with  the  reftora-' 
'  tion  of  Night  and  Qiaos. 

The  following  lines,  which  arc  prophetic  of 
this  reftoration,  are  at  once  poetical^  plulofophi' 
cal,  and  pious  -  ■  - 

"  She  comes  !  flie  comes !  the  fable  Throne 

**  behold 
"  Of  Night  primaeval,  and  of  Chaos  old ! 
"  Before  her,  Fancy^s  gilded  clouds  decay, 
"  And  all  its  varying  Rain-bows  die  away, 
*'  Wit  flioote  in  vain  its  momentary  fires, 
"  The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flalh  expires, 
*'  As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  ftrain, 
"  The  fick'ning  ftars  fade  off  th'  ethereal 

"  plain ; 
*'  As  Argus*  eyes,  by  Hermes'  wand  oppreftj 
*'  Clos'd  one  by  one  to  everlafting  reft ; 
"  Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  fecret  might, 
"  Art  after  Art  goes  out,  and  al!  is  Night. 
"  See  fkulking  Truths  to  her  old  cavern  fled, 
"  Mountains  of  Cajiiifiry  heap'd  o'er  her  head ! 
"  Pbilqp'phyy  that  lean'd  on  Heav'n  before, 
"  Shrinks  to  \ierJecond  Caiife,  and  is  no  more, 
*'  Phyficoi  Metaphyjic  begs  defence, 
"  And  Metaphyjic  calls  for  aid  on  Senfe  ! 
"  See  Nlyfi^  to  Nlathemat'tcs  fly  ! 
"  In  vain  !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and 

"  die. 
"  Religion  blufhing  veils  her  facred  fires, 
"  And  unawares  Morality  expires." 

C  c  a  Jt 
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It  is  to  be  wilhed  that  the  poem  Had  conclude*} 
with  tliefe  admirable  lines,  which  convey  fo 
keen  and  juft  a  cenfure  on  the  -vifionarj  raptures 
of  the  late  noble  author  of  the  Charafteriftics, 
The  fix  fucceeding  lines*,  which  clofe  the  piece, 
are  little  more  than  a  repetition,  or  amplifica- 
tion of  what  was  before  more  forcibly  expreffcd. 

But  upon  the  whole,  this  book  maybe  efteemed 
as  one  of  the  choiceft  of  our  author's  compofi- 
tions.  The  plan  of  it,  as  the  Editor  obferves, 
was  artfully  contrived  to  fliew  that  the  defers 
of  a  fafhionable  education,  naturally  led  to, 
and  ended  in.  Free-thinking.  This  plan  is  con- 
duced throughout  with  the  true  fpirit  of  indig- 
nant latire,  and  with  the  moft  glorious  and  lau- 
dable defigh,  which  can  animate  a  great  genius — 
That  of  advancing  the  ends  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion f . 

It 


•  "  Nor  public  Flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  fliine  j 
*»  Nor  human  Spark  is  left,  nor  Glimpfe  Mvin*  ! 
•*  Lo  \  thy  dread  Empire,  Chaos  !  is  rcftor'd, 
**  Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word  : 
**  Thy  hand,  great  Anarch  !   lets  the  curtain  fall ; 
"  And  univetfal  Darknefs  buries  All," 

+  Our  author  was  apprehcnfive  that  this  fatire  on  travel- 
ling, virtuofofliip,  and  fteethinking,  would  raiic  a  ftormagainft 
him,  which  he  humoroufjy  prophecies  in  a  letter  to  hi* 
friend  Mr.  Bethel. 

"  One  of  my  amufements  has  been  writing  a  poem,  part 
«'  of  which  is  to  abufe  Travelling  ;  you  have  made  me  ha**  a 
"  quarrel  to  it,  even  when  it  was  for  a  good  reafon,  and  (t 
<'  hope)  will  be  attended  with  a  good  cffea,  which  it  rarely 
"  is  in  the  cafes  I  have  fatirized  it  for.  I  little  thought  three 
,  f*aJ00th* 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  therefore,  as  has  been 
obferred,  that  the  beauties  of  this  book,  fliould 
be  lavilhed  to  adorn  a  poein>  which  has  perfonal 
iatire  for  its  chief  objed. 

The  infignificant  dunces  and  malevolent  cri- 
tics expofed  in  this  piece,  are  falling  into  ob- 
livion; and  when  their  charaiSers  are  wholly 
forgotten,  the  Dunciad  will  become  in  a  great 
degree  uninterefting. 

Even  the  hero  of  the  poem,  who  with  match-- 
lefs  effrontery,  affedled  to  be  infenfible  to  juft 
rtproof,  is  now  fcarcely  remembered  ;  fo  tran- 
fient  is  the  memory  of  pertnefs  and  vanity. 

It  is  to  be  vnfhed,  that  our  author  had  never 
defcended  to  have  beftowed  fo  much  attention  on 
an  objeft  fo  unworthy  of  his  pen,  and  on  whom 
the  moft  pointed  andjuft  fatire  could  produce  fo 
little  good  effect. 

Gbber  was  in  his  nature  incorrigible.  He 
was  endued  with  fo  little  nice   fenfibility   and 


"  months  ago  (o  have  drawn  the  whole  polite  world  up:)n 
"  mc  (»s  1  formerly  did  the  Dunces  of  a  lower  fpccics)  as  I 
"  certainly  fl»ll,  whenever  I  publifh  ihis  poem.  An  army 
*'of  Virtuofi,  Medati(b,  Ciceroni,  Royal  Sociecymrn, 
"  Schools,  Univerlities,  even  Florifts,  Free-thinkers,  a!id 
*'  Frce-mafons,  will  encompjfs  me  with  fury  ;  It  will  be 
"  once  more  coacurriri  btUum  aique  virum.  But  a  K'Ktd  con- 
"  fcience,  a  bold  fpirit,  a  zeal  for  truth,  at  whatfoever  cx- 
"  pence,  of  whatever  pretenders  to  fcience,  or  of  all  impo- 
*'  fition,  either  literary,  moral,  or  poetical,  thcfc  animated 
'*  me,  andthcfe.will  fupport  me." 

C  c  3  moral 
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moral  delicacy,  that  £>  far  from  btufhiag  at  the 
detection  c^  his  vices  and  follies,  the  perfedkm 
of  his  abilities  confifted  in  making  them  the  in- 
ftrumcnts,  by  which  he  attra^ed  the  notice  of 

mankind. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that-  a  man  thus 
totally  exempt  fiom  all  fenfe  of  ihame,  and 
whofe  higheft  vanity  was  to  divert  the  rabble, 
ihquld  gain  a  contemptible  party  of  Jaughers 
on  his  fide. 

This  CSbber  did.  To  the  force  of  keen  titire 
and  poignant  ridicule,  he  oppofed  licendcftis 
ribaldry,  and  pitiful  buffoonery  *.    But  though 


•  Thejuft  contempt  in  which  Mr.  Popb  hcM  the  au- 
thor of  this  ribaldry,  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Bethel,  where,  ipeaking  of  ihc  Dunciad,  he  fayc^ 

**  That  poem  has  not  done  me,  or  mf  quiet,  the  leaft 
"  harm,  only  >t  provoked  Cibbcr  to  write  a  very  rotJiOb  and 
**  impuJf  lit  leitcr  ;  which  '  have  no  caufe  to  be  forry  for ; 
»'  and  perhaps  "next  wnter  I  fliall  be  thought  to  be  glad  or: 
*<  but  1  lav  in  my  claim  to  you,  to  teftify  for  me,  that  if  he 
"  fhould  chance  to  die  before  a  new  and  improved  cditiui 
*'  of  the  Dur.ciad  comes  out,  I  have  already  a^ually  wtiflcn, 
"  (before,  and  not  after  bis  deachj  all  I  fhall  ever  fay  about 
"  him," 

He  farther  exprefles  his  contempt  of  the  Laureat,  though 
in  a  more  jocular  manner,  in  another  letter  to  the  fame 
<]i;nt]eman.  dated  from  Bath,  where  a  cCiUin  princds  at 
that  time  refided. 

*•  Cibber,"  favs  he,  "  is  here  to  celebrate  her;  and  he 
"  writes  his  vctfes  now,  in  fucb  a  manner,  that  no  body 
*'  can  iif'^  them  as  they  were  wont  to  do ;  for  no  body  will, 
*'  on  certain  occaijons,  ufe  *  pane  of  gUfs." 

•if 
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the  man,  who  is  fb  unfeeling  as  to  laugh  on  oc- 
cafions  which  ihould  command  a  blufh,  will 
always  find  fenfelcfs  grinners  to  keep  him  in 
countenance,  yet  he  will  appear  de%icable  in  the 
eyes  of  every  one  of  difccrnment  and  decorum  ; 
and  his  vices  and  follies  will  difgrace  his  me- 
mory, while  the  talents  which  ihadcd  and  dif- 
guifed  them»  are  no  longer  remembered. 

Indeed  we  have  too  much  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  good  purpofe  intended  by  this  fatire 
was,  to  the  herd  in  general,  of  Icfs  eflicacy 
than  our  poet  hoped.  For  fcriblcrs  have  not  the 
cpmmon  fenfe  of  other  venain,  who  ufually 
abftain  from  mifchief,  when  they  fee  any  of 
their  kind  gibbetted  or  nailed  up,  as  terrible 
examples. 

It  will  not  be  immaterial  to  obfcrve,  that  Mr. 
Pope  laid  the  plan  of  the  fourth  book  at  the 
rcqueft  of  the  learned  editor  of  his  works,  who 
reminded  him  that  it  was  a  pity  fo  fine  a  poem 
as  the  Dunciad,  iliould  remain  difgraccd  by  the 
raeannefs  of  its  fubjeiS;  and  that  he  ought  to 
raife  and  ennoble  it  by  pointing  his  fatire  againft 
minute  philofophers  and  free-thinkers  *. 

Such 


•  The  editor  of  his  works  obfcrves,  that  he  imagined  it 
was  for  the  iatercft  of  religion  to  have  it  known,  (hat  fo 
great  a  genius  had  a  due  abhorrence  of  thofe  pcfls  of  virtue 
and  fbcwty. 

It  was  to  advance  the  fjme  ends  nf  virtue  and  religion, 

tkat  [be  editor  prev^led  on  bim  to  aitcr  every  thing  in  hii 
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Such  a  recommendation  does  honour  to  him  who 
gave  it ;  but  flill  it  is  to  be  wiflied>  that  thf  admir- 
able contents  of  the  fourth  book  had  been  totally 
detached,  from  the  poem  of  which  they  conftitute 
apart.  The  weight  and  importance  of  the  fub- 
jcds  treated  of  in  this  book,  feem  to  have  re- 
quired fuch  a  reparation :  and  they  would  per- 
haps, if  poffible,  have  appeared  wiA  ftill  greater 
dignity,  had  they  not  been  blejided  with  the 
lenities  •  in  other  parts  of  this  poem. 


Jt^aral  Writings^  that  mij^ht  be  fufpcAed  to  have  the  kaft 
glance  towardi  Fatt  or  Natnrallfm,  and  to  add  what  was 
proper  to  convince  ibe  world  that  he  was  warmly  on  the  fide 
of  Mtrai  Gcvernmtnt  and  a  xivBALED  Will:  and  the 
plitor  afTur^  us,  that  if  would  bp  grc4t  injuftice  to  Mr.  PorB** 
memory  not  to  declare  that  be  embraced  theft  occafiome  with 
unfeigned  plcafure- 

Mr.  Pork  himrclf  acknowledges  the  influence  of  tfaeedi- 
tnr's  recommendation,  in  a  letter  addreded  to  h<m,  tt)e  38>1> 
Decembcl',  1742,  where  he  fays—-—*'  The  uicouragcmcot 
*'  you  gave  me  to  add  the  fourth  book,  ftrft  determined  me  to 
"  do  (o  i  and  the  appiobation  you  fcemcd  to  give  it,  wai 
*'  v/hM/ngfy  determined  ipe  to  print  it." 

•  Our  autl)or  himfelf  feems  to  apologize  for  the  levity  rf 
thi^  piece,  in  tlfe  fallowing  letter,  adt^relTed  to  the  learned 
annotator. 

*^  I  haveju (I received  yours,and  asl  have  no  words  toexprels, 
"  farther  than  yoo  already  know,  my  fincere  defire  to  o>erit 
"  your  friendship,  I  will  not  employ  any.  I  thank  yoti  for 
"  what  you  fu  f)»eedily  have  done,  and  fhall  put  it  to  tbp 
»'  piefs  with  all  batlc,  the  reft  Qf  the  book  being  ready. 

"  If  any  thing  more  can  be  donc'forthe  i>irKfitf^  itnuft 
'!  be  to  acquaint  the  public,  that  you  have  thought  it  wotili 
('  your  care,  by  beftawing  fome  notes  upon  it,  to  make  it 
"  moic  important  and  fciious." 

**Thii 
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"  This  fourth  book  was  publiftied  long  after 
**  the  firft  three,  and  the  author  plcafantly  pre- 
"  fixed  an  advertifement  to  the  firft  edition  of 
*'  it,  -which  made  its  appearance  feparately  in 
"  the  year  1742  *,  intimating  that  it  was  by  a 
"  different  hand  from  the  other,  and  found  in 
"  detached  pieces,  incorrect  and  unfinilhed." 

The  editor  of  his  works  objected  to  hini 
the  affeftation  of  ufing  fo  unpromifing  an  at- 
tempt to  millead  his  reader.  He  replied,  very 
flirewdly,  that  the  editor  thought  too  highly  of 
the  public  tafte;  that,  moft  commonly,  it  was 
formed  on  that  of  half  a  dozen  people  in  faftiion 
who  took  the  lead,  and  fometimes  intruded  the 
duU^  performances  on  the  town,  for  works  of 
wit :  while  at  the  fame  time,  fome  true  efforts 
of  genius,  without  name  or  recommendation, 
have  pafled  unobferved  or  negleded,  by  the 
public  eve. 


*  We  find,  by  a  letter  above  <]UQteij  from  our  author  to 
Mr.  Bi'thel,  that  he  e:ipec)ed  to  raile  a  dorm  againll  him  bjr 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad  ;  and  it 
appears,  by  the  following  letter,  that  his  friend  entenaincd 
apprehenfions  on  bis  account,  whicb  he  thus  facetioufly 
removes, 

"  To  give  you  cafe,  in  relation  to  the  event  of  my  poem, 
"which  dealing  much  in  general,  not  particular  fatire,  has 
''  ftimd  up  little  or  no  rcfentment,  though  it  be  levelled 
**  much  higher  than  the  former ;  yet  men  not  being  fin^'W 
''out  from  the  herd,  bear  chaftifement  better,  like  gal ley- 
''Ilaves,  for  being  all  linked  in  a  A'ing,  and  on  the  fame 
Mranlf,"    -  -    '        ' 
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He  added  many  other  juit  refle^ons  on  this 
occafion>  and  the  eveilt  Ihewed  that  he  was  not 
miftaicen.  The  fourth  book,  the  moft  (hidied 
and  highly  fimihed  of  all  his  poems,  was  efteemed 
oB/cure  f ,  [a  name  which,  in  excefs  of  modefty, 
the  reader  gives  to  what  he  does  not  underAand) 
and  but  a  faint  imitation,  by  ibme  common 
hand,  of  the  other  three.  He  had  himfelf  the 
malicious  pleafure  of  hearing  this  judgment 
^  palTed  on  his  favourite  work,  by  feveral  of  his 
acquaintance  ;  a  pleafure  more  to  his  taile  than 
the  flatteries  they  ufed  to  entertain  >iim  with, 
and  were  then  intentionally  paying  him. 

The  Dunciad,  it  is  faid,  was  prefcnted  to  the 
King  *  and  Queen,  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who. 


i-  To  prove,  among  other  inAances,  how  iaialbiooOj 
Lord  BcdingbrotcC'  concealed  his  licentious  principles  from 
Mr,  Pope,  and  how  much  he  affe^ed  before  bim  to  diflike 
Frttihiiiiers,  it  may  be  material  to  obfervc,  that  when  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad  was  published.  Lord  Boling- 
hroke  was  abroad  ;  but  on  the  cliange  of  the  miniftry,  he  re- 
turned to  England.  At  his  Jirft  interview  with  Mr.  Pope, 
he  faid^"  It  feems  you  have  written  afaurtb  \todk  )  but  it 
*'  WIS  re|H%rented  to  me  as  fo  ebfiure  by  every  body,  that  I 
*'  had  no  inclination  to  read  it  till  the  other  day,  when  I 
"  found  it  to  be  the  beft  and  moft  finilhed  of  all  your  ivnt- 
**  ings.  The  fatire  on  Freethinkers,  is  moft  juft  and  ufeful ; 
**  and  ennobles  a  work  of  wit,  which  only  wanted  that  ad- 
*'  vantage." 

*  When  the  new  fdiiion  of  the  Dunciad  was  publilhed, 
with  notes,  Mr.  Pope  regained  by  it  the  good  opinion  of 
the  court.  The  King  declared  that  he  was  a  vtrjlmtfl  man. 
I'erhaps  the  court  cAcemed  bad  Poits  a  more  Icjiitimau  ob- 
jc^  of  faciic,  than  bad  Puiiliciaiu. 

8  about 
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about  this  time>  it' is  thoagfat*  offered  to  pro* 
cure  him  a  peniion,  which  he  refufed  with  the 
fame  noUe  fpirit  with  which  be  had  &nneily 
declined  offers  of  this  nature.  This  propo&l 
of  Sir  Robertas,  is  ]»T)bably  hinted  at  in  a  pafiage 
of  one  of  our  author's  letters  to  Deaa  Swift, 
which  the  reader  may  fee  in  the  note  uadez- 
ncath  f . 

Mr.  Pope  obferved,  that  he  was  wholly  ob- 
liged to  the  whig  miniftry,  for  thoughts  of  this 
nature.  His  friend  Lord  Oxford,  he  aflures  us, 
never  made  fuch  a  propofal  to  him  :  though  he 
often  uicd  to  talk  with  great  kindnefs  to  him, 
and  frequently  expreffed  iiis  concern,  that  he 
fliouid  be  incapable  of  a  p/ace  without  giving 

inquietude  to  his  father  and  mother — Sudi 

concern,  faid  our  pious  poet,  as  I  would  not 
have  given  to  either,  for  all  the  places  which  the 
miniftry  could  have  beftowed  on  me.  I-ord  Ox- 
ford, however,  never  made  him  any  offer  of  a 
fenjicm. 


+  **  1  was  once  before  difpleafed  at  you  for  complaining 

'  to  Mr.  — '  ■  '  of  my  not  having  a  penlion.  I  am  io  a^aiii, 
^aC  your  naming  it  to  acenain  LorJ,  I  have  given  prnof, 
'  in  the  courfe  of  my  life,  from  the  time  that  I  was  in  iho 
'  friendlhip  of  LorJ  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Craggs,  even  to 
'  this  time,  when  I  am  civilly  treated  by  Sir  Robert  VVal- 
'  po!c,  that  I  never  thought  myfelf  fo  warm  in  any  party's 
»  caufc,  as  to  def.  rve  their  money,  and  therefore  would 
'  never  have  accepted  it  I  defirc  you  to  take  off  any  im- 
•  pretTions  which  that  dialogue  may  nave  left  upon  his  Lord- 
■'  (hip's  mind,  as  if  I  ever  had  any  thoughts  wf  being  bc- 
'*  holdcii  CO  him,  or. any  other,  in  thativay." 

But 

.ti'X'gl'^ 
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But  Lord  Haliiax,  as  we  are  afiiired  by  Mr. 
Pope,  fent  for  him  of  hU  own  accord,  iatbe 
begioning  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Firft,  and 
acquainted  him  that  be  had  often  been  concerned 
that  his  merit  had  never  been  rewarded  as  it  de- 
ferred ;  adding,  that  he  was  very  glad  it  was 
now  in  his  power  to  be  of  fervicc  to  him,  by 
(ettUng  a  penfion  upon  him,  if  he  chofe  to  ac- 
cept of  it,  and  that  no  return  {hould  be  required 
of  him  for  it, 

Mr,  Pope,  having  thanked  him  for  the  pro- 
pofal,  defired  time  to  conftder  of  it ;  and  about 
three  months  after,  having  in  the  interim  heard 
pothing  from  his  Lordflup,  he  wrote  to  him, 
repeating  his  obligations  to  him  for  the  offer, 
but  at  the  fame  time  declining  it,  vnth  a  noble 
iodifference  *, 

We 


•  The  letter  was  exprelTed  in  the  followingtenqs 

«  My  Lord, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  botb  for  the  favours  yov  have 
**  done  met,  and  thofc  you  intend  me.  I  diflruft  neither 
**  your  will  nor  your  memory,  when  it  is  to  do  good  :  and  if 
•*  evcrl  become  troublefome or  folicitous,  it  mufl  not  beoot 
"  of  expe^don,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your  Ixtrdlbip 
*'  may  either  caufc  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the  town,  or  con- 
**  tentedly  in  the  country }  whi:h  is  realty  all  the  difference 
•*  I  fel  between  an  ea/y  fortune  and  a  fmall  one.     h  is  io- 


+  His  Lordlhip  not  only  fubfcribcH  himfelf  to  the  Diad,  but 
promoted  it  in  the  Hanover  Club,  and  rallied  their  fecretitj 
Phiiift,  for  keeping  the  fubfcriptions  in  his  baods  for  fome 
time,  rut  of  enmity  to  Mr.  Pope. 

t*  deed 
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'We  do  not  find,  that  any  farther  ptopc^U  of 
this  nature  were  made,  till  Mr.  C^ggs  came 
into  the  minifby :  and  this  miniAer,  la  all  the 
warmth  of  friendfhip,  aflured  Mr.  Pope,  that 
a  penfion  of  300  /.  per  annum  waited  his  accept** 
ancc :  adding  with  great  franknefs  and  cordia- 
lity, that  he,  hiring  the  difpoial  of  tlie  fecret 
fervice  money,  could  pay  him  fuch  an  annual 
fum  without  the  privity  of  any  one. 

But  otu-  author,  without  helitation,  declined 
this  inviting  offer.  He  thanked  the  fecretary  for 
the  warm  zeal  c^  his  6ieadihip,  affuring  him 
that  he  could  not  accept  of  a  penfion ;  but  that,  to 
Ihew  his  fenfe  of  fo  friendly  a  propofal,  if  he 
fhould  at  any  time  have  occafion  for  a  fum  of 
money,  he  would  apply  to  him.— An  applica- 
tion however  which  he  never  made. 

Mr.  Craggs  prefled  this  offer  more  than  once, 
urging  to  him  at  the  fame  time,  how  convenient 
the  ufe  of  a  coach  would  be.  Mr.  Pope,  how- 
ever, though  very  fenfible  of  the  convenience  of 
an  equipage,  rightly  judged  that  if  on  the 
ftrength  of  fo  precarious  an  income,  he  fhould 
contradi  fuch  a  habit  of  indulgence,  the  want  of 
it  would  prove  doubly  inconvenient  to  him ;  if. 


'  deed  a  htgh  ftrain  of  generofity  in  you  to  think  of  malcing 
'  me  eafy  ^1  my  life,  only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy  to 
'  divert  you  fomc  few  hours  -,  but  if  1  may  have  leave  to 
'  add,  it  is  becaufe  you  thinlc  me  no  enemy  to  my  natlrc 
'  country,  there  will  appear  a  better  rMfon." 

from 
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j&om  an  accidental  failure  of  that  incrane,  he 
Ifaould  no  longer  be  able  to  fupport  it. 

In  fhort,  Mr.  Pope  conflantly  declined  alt 
offers  of  this  nature,  with  a  l^dinefs  vfaicb 
does  honour  to  his  charader.  Nay,  be  even 
carried  his  Temples  fo  far,  as  to  decline  oaaking 
«fe  of  a  fubfcription  for  looo  /.  in  the  South 
SeOf  of  which  Mr-  Craggs  made  him  an  offer 
in  the  year  1 7  so.  And  he  ufed  to  fay,  it  was  a 
fttis&dion  to  him  that  he  did  not  grow  rich 
(as  he  might  have  done)  by  the  public  calamity. 
Of  this  noble  fpirit  of  independence,  he  fliewed 
himfelf  conlcious  in  the  epiltie  above  Hjentkmcd 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  where  we  find  him  fpeakdng 
of  himfelf  with  becoming  pride,  as— — 

"  Unplac'd,  unpCDfion^d,  no  man's  heir,  or 
:    *•  Have." 

Mr.  PoPE*8  delicacy  of.  fentimcnt  probably 
fiiggelled  to  him,  that  the  accepting  of  fuch 
offers,  might  impofe  on  him  an  obligation  of  de- 
taching himfelf  from  fome  perfonal  connediont 
which  he  valued :  and  he  always  induftritmBy 
avoided  all  party-attachments,  declaring  in  a 
letter  to  his  &iend  Swift,  that  he  had  perfonal 
obligations  to  men  of  different  fides,  which  he 
would  never  violate. 

As  Mr.  Pope's  fpirit  made  him  abhor  the 
thought  of  a  dependant  ftate,  fo  his  prudence 
placed  him  above  the  neceflity  of  fubmitting 
to  it, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pope  was  fuperior  to  the  little  pride  of 
fuppofing  that  ah  inattention  to  domefUc  coit- 
cems,  was  charafteriftiCal  of  a  great  genius. 
On  the  contrary,  that  fortune  which  his  merit 
acquired,  he  was  mindful  to  hufband  to  the  beft 
advantage.  With  this  view,  in  the  year  1739* 
he  purchafed  an  annuity  of  100  /.  for  his  owa 
life,  and  with  pious  folicitude,  took  care  lik&- 
wife  to  include  his  mother's  life  in  the  purchdie. 

Our  author  having  taken  leave  of  fatirc,  we 
find  his  mufe,  in  the  fixth  volume,  more  agree- 
ably engaged.  In  this  volume  of  hi*  works  . 
we  find  imitations  of  the  lighter  pieces  of  Ho- 
race, fome  of  them  in  the  manner  c£  Swift. 
They  (hew  with  what  happy  dexterity  our 
author  defcends  from  grave  to  gay. 

The  moft  diftinguilhed  of  thefe  little  |neces^ 
is  his  imitation  of  the  firft  Ode  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Horace.  This  has  all  the  eafe  and  ele- 
gance of  the  original,  and  frequently  furpafles 


Our  author  here  takes  occafion  to  pay  a  deli- 
cate compliment  to  his  friend,  then  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, which  in  fome  parts  is  more  happily- 
turned  than  the  Latin. 

"  Jd  Ve  n  e  r  e  m. 
**  Mater  Jaeva  cupidinuniy 

*'  Circa  lujira  decern  fieElere  moIHbut 
"  jf am  durum  tmperiis :  abi 

"  ^0  blandae  juventum  te  revocant  preces. 

"  r«»-^  - 
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"  Tempefii-uiut  in  domum 

-**  Paulli,  purpurets  ales  olotibusi 
**.  Comijfabere  Maximt ; 

**  Si  torrerejecur  quaerit  idoneum*i 
**  Namqut  et  mbilis,  et  decensy 

•*  Et  pro  folicitis  tton  tacitus  reis^ 
*'  Et  centum  pner  artiuntt 

**  LfUeftgnaferet  militiac  tuaei 
**  Ett  quandoque  potenttor 

"  iMrgis  muneribus  riferit  aemuUy 
**  Albanos  prspe  te  latus 

**  Ponet  marmoreamfub  trabe  citrea. 
•'  Rlic  piurima  natibus    , 

•»  Duces  thura  ;  lyraque  et  Berecyntbiai 
«  Deleilabere  tibia 

"  Mixtis  carminibus,  nonjimjijlulai, 
!*  Ulic  bit  pueri  die 

•*  Numen  cum  teneris  'virgimbus  tuuiit.^ 
«'  Laudantesy  pede  candido 

«  hi  morem  Salium  ter  quotient  htmum. 


"To  Venus. 
•*  Modier  too  fierce  of  dear  defires  ! 

*'  Turn,  turn  to  willing  hearts  yoiir  wan- 
"  ton  fires. 
"  To  Number  jive  difed  your  doves,  ■ 

*' There  fpread  round  Murray  all  your 
"  blooming  loves  j  I 

•  The  ithitation,  the  reader  will  oblcrre,  has  Jl  "^ 
plcafantry  and  fprightlinef*  of  the  Latin,  and  has  >«>"" 
the  ir.dcliC3cy  of  lerrtrejetur  idtntuk, 

'  ^  "Nobl* 
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**  Noble  and  young,  ■who  flrifces  the  heart 

"  With  ev'ry  fprightly,  every  decent  part ; 
"  Equal,  the  injur'd  to  defend, 

".To  charm  the  miftrefs,    or  to  fix  the 
"  friend. 
*'  He,  with  a  hundred  arts  refinM, 

"  Shall  ftretch  thy  conquefts  over  half  the 
'*  kind : 
"  To  him  each  rival  ihall  fubmit, 

**  Make  but  His  riches  equal  to  his  wit. 
*'  Then  fhall  thy  form  the  marble  grace 

"  (Thy  Grecian  form)  and  Chloe  lend  the 
"face: 
"  His  houfe,  embofom'd  in  the  grove  f , 

"  Sacred  to  focial  life  and  focial  love, 
**  Shall  glitter  o'er  the  pendent  green, 

**  Where  Thames   reflets    the    Tifionary 
"  fcene : 
"  Thither,  the  filver-founding  lyres 

**  Shall  call  the  fmiling  loves,  and  young 
"  defircs ; 
*'  There,  ev'ry  grace  and  mufe  fliall  throng, 

'*  Exalt  the  dance,  or  animate  the  fong ; 
*'  There  youths  and  nymphs,  in  confort  gay, 

'*  Shall  hail  the  rifmg,    clofe  the  parting 


f  He  bad  at  (hat  time  an  intention  or  leaving  his  boyfe 
«  Twitcnham  to  Mr.  Murray,  on  very  eafy  tenns ;  an4 
witb  tbis  view  he  entertained  the  projeds  or  fcveral  improve- 
menta  and  purchafes.  But  when  he  found,  by  the  growing 
fame  and  rifing:  Nation  of  his  friend,  that  it  was  never  likely 
to  be  of  any  ufe  to  him,  he  laid  afide  that  purpoie. 

D  d  The 
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The  coaclufioa  is  very  poebcal,  and  much 
beyond  the  Latin.  The  poet  laments  that  he 
is  no  longer  ftirceptible  of  thofe  joya,  thou^  he 
{tiU  follows  the  goddefs  in  hijs  dreama:  And 
he  thus  defcribes  the  delniion  of  fancy. 

"  NoSlurms  te  egofomniit 

*'  Jam  captum  teneot  jam  viiucrerajequ&r 
**  Te  per  rramina  Martii 

"  Catni'ij  tc piT  aquas f  durCy  vohtbHes** 


"  Now,  now  I  feize,  I  clafp  thy  charms, 
"  And  nowyo&  burft  {ib  cruel !)  ftommy 
"  arms; 
•*  And  fwiftly  flioot  along  the  Mali, 

"  Of  foftly  glide  by  the  canal, 
'•  Now  Ihown  by  Cynthia's  filver  ray, 

"  And  now,   on   rolling  waters  fnatch'd 
"  away." 

Among  the  little  pieces  in  this  Tolume,  is  an 
Epiftle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  was  fenl  with 
Dr.  Parnelle's  poems,  publifhed  by  our  author, 
after  the  laid  ^^rl's  imprifonment  in  the  Tower, 
and  retreat  into  the  country,  in  the  year  1721 ; 
and  which  is,  indeed,  a  mafter-piece. 

The  following  lines  in  this  epiftle  feem  to 
claim  particular  notice. 

"  Such  were  the  notes  thy  once-lov'd  poet  fiing, 
"  Till  death    untimely   ftopp'd    his  tuneful 
"  tongue. 

••Foe 
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*'  For  him,  thou  oft  haft  bid  the  world  attend, 
"  Food  to  forget  the  ftatefmaa  in  the  friend  f; 
"  ForSwift,  and  him,  defpis'd  the  farce  of  ftate, 
'  The  fober  follies  of  the  wife  and  great ; 
"Dext'rous;thccraving,fawning crowd  to  quit, 
"  And  pleas'd  to  'fcape  from  flattery  to  wit." 

There  is  great'  beauty  Ukewife  in  the  lines* 
whereby  our  author  defcribes  the  amiable  fmce- 
rity,  and  all-powerful  influence  of  his  favourite 
mufe. 

"  In  vain  to  deferts  thy  retreat  is  made  ; 
"  TTie  mufe  attends  thee  to  thy  filent  fhade : 
*'  *Tis  hers,  the  brave  man's  latefl:  ftepfr  to 

'*  trace, 
*'  Rejudge  his  i&6,  and  dignify  difgrace. 

t  Tbcte  is  perhaps  too  much  truth  in  there  lines  }  but 
whatever  oiir  author  might  intend*  it  was  certainly  no  com- 
pliment toa  fallen  ininilleri  td  remind  him,  that  he  ufed  to 
make  the  world  attend,  while  he  was  entertaining  himfeif 
with  a  man  of  wiV  But  the  fa£l  Is,  that  Lord  Oxford,  as  a 
miniftcr,  was  ilegligent,  if  we  may  believe  what  Lord  Bo- 
iingbroke  ufed  to  fay  to  his  frieiids.  He  added  likewife,  Chat 
Oxford  was,  in  convcrfation,  puzzled  and  embarraiTed  j  and, 
Upon  the  whole,  unequal  to  his  Aation.  It  was  his  wont, 
every  day  almoft,  to  fend  idle  verfes  from  court  to  the  Scrihlirui 
Club,  which  confifted  of  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Parnctle,  Pope, 
and  fometimes  Gay.  He  was  likewife  ufed  to  frequent  the 
Club  every  night  almoft,  and  would  talic.  idly,  e*en  on  ihf 
ciifis  of  the  moll  important  concerns. 

Envy  itfelf,  however;  mufl  allow  that  this  nobleman  dif- 
played  a  moft  manly  fortitude  during  the  courfc  of  his  ad- 
Krfiiy. 

D  d  «  "  When 
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"  When  Int'reft  calls  off  all  her  Ihealiiig,  train, 
*'  And  all  th'  oblig'd  defert,  and  all  the  vain; 

■  *'  She  waits,  or  to  the  fcaffold,  or  the  cell, 

"  When  the  iaft  ling'ring  fnend  has  bid>fare- 
"  well." 

■  The  two  epiftles  likewifc  to  Mrs.  Blount  *, 
have  diftinguiftied  merit.  That  which  is  ad- 
dreffed  to  her  on  her  leaving  the  town  after  the 
Coronation,  opens  with  iniraitablt  cafe  and  plea- 
fan  try. 

"  As  fome  fond  virgin,  whom  her  mother'scare 
<*  Drags  from  the  town  to  wholefome  country 

**  air, 
*'  Juft  when  fhe  learns  to  roll  a  melting  eye, 

■  *'  And  hear  a  fpark,  yet  think  no  dangernig^ ; 
*'  From  the  dear  man  unwilling  (he  muft  fever, 
•'  Yet  takes  one  kifs  before  fhe  parts  for  ever : 
*'  Thus  from  the  world  fair  Zephalinda  flew, 
"  Saw  others  happy,  and  with  fighs  withdrew; 
*'  Not  that  their  pleafures  caus'd  her  difcontent, 
"  Shefigh'd  not  that  they  ftay'd,  but  that  flic 

**  went  f.'* 

The 

*  Mr.  PoP£  appears  to  have  had  a  very  fincere  and  ieD<Ier 
frieniMhip  for  this  Lady,  wtiich  raalke  was  forwud  to  aJf- 
conftrue.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bethel,  he  thus  bewails  the 
ccnroriourncfs  of  the  world,  which  prevents  his  good  offi- 
ces towards  her.—"  H^f  the  effe^  of  tny  friendftip  fot 
**  her,  God  knows,  are  rendered  impradicable  or  difagiee- 
*'  able  to  her,  by  malicious  infinuations  j  and  I  cannot  Be 
'*  of  the  ufe  I  wiihto.be  toher," 

t  The  writer  of  thefe  Ihects  has  now  ia  bit  hand  the  ori- 
ginal copy  of  thefe  vcifts,  from.wbcnce  it  appears  that  our 
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The  reft  of  this  poem  abounds  with  turns  of 
agreeable  humour  and  fprightly  gallantry.  But 
our  extrafts  have  already,  in  the  opinion  of 
ibme>  perhaps,  been  too  copious. 

There  are  fcveral  other  mifcellaneous  little 
pieces  in  this  volume  which  have  great  merit, 
more  efpedially  the  colle^on  of  Epitaphs,  of 
which  it  is  fuificient  to  fay,  that  they  are  equal, 
if  not  fupcrior  to  any  compofitxons  of  the  fame 
kind. 

The  contents  of  the  remaining  volumes  of  the 
o^avo  edition  of  his  works,  confift  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  Scriblerua,  felefl  Effays  which  he  wrote 
in  the  Guardian.,  as  likewife  his  Preface  to  the 
Ttunflation  of  Homer*8  Iliad,  and  the  Works  of 
Shakefpear,  together  with  fome  leffer  pieces, 
and  his  feveral  epiftolary  correfpondences. 


author  made  (ome  alterations,  perhaps  not  for  the  better. 
The  feventh  line  in  the  original  ftood  thus-^— 

*'  So  fair  Ttrefa  gave  the  town  a  view." 

The  iltcraticn,  though  it  has  undoubtedl^r  improycd  ^he 
harmony -of  ihe  veire,  may  probably  be  thought  not  to  have 
mended  the  fcprc :  For  the  reluSance  with  which  fiie  went 
into  the  country  is  better  (lefcribed  by  her  taking  a  wifhful 
retrofpedllve  view  of  (he  town,  than  by  her  flying  from  it. 
It  muft  be  added,  that  in  the  original  there  "are  fixteen  addi- 
tional lines,  which  immediately  follow  the  laft  line  of  the 
printed  copy.  In  thefc  the  poet  humoroufly  defcribes  the 
manner  in  which  the  heau  Ejprils  fpent  their  time  in  town. 
flut^a  refteflion  he  thought  proper  to  fuppr^fs  thefts  lines. 
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The  prefaces  to  Homer  and  Shakefpear  are,, 
of  thcmfelves,  fufficietit  tellimonies  of  his  ex- 
ttiifive  learning,  and  critical  Ikill.  The  other 
fugitive  pieces,  though  excellent  of  their  kind) 
are  too  inconfidcrable  to  claim  particular  ani- 
madverfion. 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  however,  to  pais 
over  his  epiftolary  correfpondencc,  without  dif- 
tinguilhed  notice.  Thcfe  are  in  truth  not  lefs 
excellent  in  their  kind,  than  his  poetical  pieces. 
In  the  turn  of  his  letters,  he  difplays  that  ini- 
mitable grace,  in  which  we  find  all  the  wit,  hu- 
ino'ur,  and   enjoument  of  Voiture-,  joined  to  the 

good  fcnfe  and  penetration  of  B .  It  is  not  too 

much  to  fay  of  them,  that  they  afford  the  moft 
perfeft  model  of  cpiflolary  writing ;  fuch  as  be- 
comes a  correfpondence  between  inen  of  virtue, 
wit  and  learning,  improved  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Rut  what  principally  recommends 
the  m,  is  that  frank  fincerity,  that  artlcfs  naivcU', 
thnt  unaffeiSed  opennefs,  which  fhcws  the  ami- 
abk  and  virtuous  difpofitionof  the  writer*. 


•  It  is  material  t(f  obTcrve,  that  it  was  tbc" publication  of 
Mr.  Pope's  Ltttcis,  which  firft  Endeared  him  to  Mr.  Allen, 
Though  he  hail  long  been  acquainted  wiih  our  poet,  ind 
eAiiireilWim  for  tliecxcellenire  uf  his  genius,  yet  the  afperiry 
of  his  fatirical  pieces  was  fo  repugnant  to  the'  foftneis  and 
fuavicy  of  that  worthy  man's  difpofition,  that  it  in  fome  de- 
gree tflranged  him  from  his  intitracy.  But  no  fconcrhad 
lie  read  (,ur  author's  letters,  than  he  iived  him  for  the  good- 
iiei's  and  virtues  of  his  heart :  and  ever  after  entertained  tfc: 
ti-oft  cordial  aifeftion  for  him. 

Among 
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Among  thcfe  epiftolary  pieces,  however,  I 
muft  not  omit  taking  notice  of  the  Charad:er  of 
tbe  Duchefs  of  Bnckingham,  which  was  pre- 
tended to  have  been  penned  by  Mr.  Pope  ;  but 
in  truth  Mr.  Pope  feems  to  have  had  but  little 
ihare  in  the  compolition  of  it,  as  appears  by  a 
letter  of  his  to  a  friend,  which  is  fubjoined  to 
t^  CSiara^er. 

Tbia  Lady  feems  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  in 
whofe  charader  our  author  appears  to  have  been 
miftaten,  as  appears  by  a  letter  addreffed  to 
Mr.  Bethel  * 

Among 


*  In  this  letter,   having  acquainted  his  friend  that  ^is 

tioufe  and  garden  were  offered  to  him  in  fale,  he  adds 

*'  If  I  thought  ftny  very  particular  friend  would  be  pleafed  to 
'^  live  in  it  after  my  dc:ith  (for  as  it  is,  it  fcrves  all  my  pur- 
*'  pofes  as  well  during  life)  I  would  purchafe  it ;  and  more 
**  particularly,  could  I  hope  twp  things,  that  the  friend 
'*  who  Qiould  like  it,  was  lb  much  younger,  and  healthier 
**  thai!  mylelf,  as  to  have  a  proTpcft  of  its  continuing  his 
**  fome  years  longer  than  I  can  of  its  continuing  mine. 
**  But  mofl  of  thofe  I  love,  arc  travelling  out  of  the  world, 
**  ttotintoit ;  and  nntefs  I  had  fuch  a  view  given  me,  I  have 
**  no  vanity  nor  pleafure,  that  does  not  flop  (hort  of  the  grave, 

•*  The  Duchcfs  of  Buckingham  has  thought  other- 
'*  wife,  who  ordered  all  manner  of  vanities  for  her  own 
**  funeral,  and  a  fum  of  money  to  be  fquandered  on  it, 
**  which  is  hut  neceflary  to  preferve  from  ftarving  many 
•*  poor  people,  to  whom  ihe  is  indebted.  I  doubt  not  Mrs. 
"  Pratt  is  as  much  aftoniflied  as  you  or  I,  at  her  leaving 
"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  her  truftee,  and  Lord  Hervey  her 
*'  executor,  with  a  marriage-fettlement  on  his  daughter, 
*'  that  will  take  place  oC  all  the. prior  debts,  fhe  has  in  the 
•'  world.  All  her  private  papers,  and  thofe  of  her  corrc- 
**  fpondents,  are  left  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hervey ;  fo  that 
D  d  4  •■'  it 
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Among  our  author's  leiTer  pieces,  may  pro-> 
perly  be  clafled  the  following  copy  of  veifes, 
which  have  never  yet -been  printed,  and  for 
which  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  honourable 
Mr.  Ywke  *.  The  verfes,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  the  year  1730,  areaddreffcd  to 
Dr.  Bolton,  late  Dean  of  Carlifle,  who  lived 
fome  time  at  Twickenham  with  old  Lady  Blount. 
On  the  death  of  her  mother  (Mre.  Butler  of  Sul- 
ftx)  Dr.  Bolton  drew  up  the  mother's  cbzxz&cr; 
from  thence  Mr.  Popk  took  occasion  to  write 
this  epiftlc  to  Dr.  Bolton,  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
13utlcr's  fpirit,  now  in  the  regions  of  blifs. 

"  Stript  to  the  naked  foul,  efcapM  from  clay, 
"  From  doubts  unfctter'd,  and  diflblv'd  in  djy; 
"  Un\yarm*d  by  vanity,  unreach'd  by  ftrife, 
"  And  all  my  hopes  and  fears  thrown  off  with 

»'life; 
**  "Why  am  I  charm 'd  by  friendfliip*s  fond 

"  eflays, 
"  And  though  uqbody'd,  confcious  of  thy 

*'  praife  ? 

*'  it  "is  not  impofiible  another  volume  of  my  letters  may 
•*-  Come  out.  I  am  lure  they  make  no  part  of  her  trcafonablc 
*'  corrcfpondence'  (which  they  fay  flic  has  exprcfly  left  to 
"  him)  but  Jure  this  is  infamous  condudl  cowai'ds  anycom- 
**  mon  acquaintance.  And  yet  this  woman  feemed  ooce  a 
"■■  tfnman  uf  great  honour,  and  many  generous  principles." 
1  *  We  have  here  another  inftance,  ihat  the  charafler  of  a 
^feot.  lawyer,  is  not  inconfiftent  with  that  of  an  eicgant  an4 
refined  fchnlar.  Were  other  inllances  in  the  profcffion 
wanririg,  I  rni^ht  point  to  a  learned  and  ablejudgc,  whii  wis 
not  hv.g  fince  promoted  to  one  0/ the  chief  feats,  of  judicature. 
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^  Kas  pride  a  portion  in  the  parted  foul  ? 
**  Does  paflion  ftill  the fo-mlejs  mind  controul  ? 
**  Can  gratitude  out-pant  the  filent  breath  ? 
^  Or  a  friend's  fonow  pierce  the  gloom  of 

«  death? 
*•  No— 'tis  a  fpirit's  nobler  taifc  of  bUfs, 
>'  That  feels  the  worth  it  left,  in  proofs  like 

"  this ; 
"  That  not  its  own  applaufe,  but  thine  approves, 
**  Whofe  praftice  praifes,  and  whofe  virtue 

"  loves ; 
**  AVho  liv'ft  to  crown  departed  friends  with 

"feme  J       ■ 
**■  Then  dying  late,  ihalt  all  thou  gaV'ft  rc- 

*•  claim,'? 

It  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  in  the  year  1740* 
our  Author  appeared  once  more  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  Editor,  having  given  an  elegant  edi- 
tion in  two  volumes  oftavo,  printed  by  Mefirs. 
Knapton,  of  fome  of  the  fineft  I^tin  poems  of 
the  beft  Italian  poets.  The  principal  in  this  col- 
le^on  are  the  Syphilis  of  Fracastorius,  the 
Bemhyx^  the  Poetics  and  the  Scacchia  Lufut  erf 
ViDA,  xhtDeAnimorumJmmortalitateofVAi.^^ 
ARius,  the  Eclogues  and  Elegies  of  Sannaza- 
Rius,  and  the  Sylva  of  Politian- 

It  has  been  before  intimated,  that  our  authw 
had  formed  a  delign  of  writing  an  epic  poem  on 
a  ftory  related  in  the  old  annalift,  GeolFery  of 
IVlonmouth,  concerning  the  arrival  of  Brutus, 
the  fuppofed  grandfon  of  Eneas,  into  our  iiland, 

and 
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^and  the  rettlement  of  the  firft  foundations  of 
ihe  Bridfh  monarchy. 

A  {ketch  of  this  intended  {nece,  now  lies  be- 
fore the  writer  of  thefe  flieets  ;  and  as  the  plan 
feems  to  be  noble,  exteniive,  and  edifying,  he 
"trufts  that  an  account  of  it  will  not  only  be  en- 
tertaining, but  inftrudive ;  as  the  defign  may 
ierve-as  a  model  to  employ  fome  genius,  if  any 
there  be,  or  Ihall  hereafter  arife,  equal  to  the 
jCxecution  of  fuch  an  arduous  talk. 

The  poem,  as  has  been  obfcrvcd,  was  to  have 
been  entitled  Brutus.  As  Eneas  was  famed 
for  his  piety,  fo  his  grandfon's  charaflieriftic  was 
beneyolence;  the  firft  predominant  principle  of 
his  charader,  which  prompted  his  endeavDurs 
to  redeem  the  remains  of  his  countrym«i,  the 
<lefcaidant3  from  Troy,  then  captives  in  Greece, 
and  to  eftablilh  their  freedom  and  felicity  in  a 
juft  form  of  gdverojjient. 

He  goes  to  Epirus,  from  thence  he  travels  aU 
over  Greece ;  coUefts  all  the  fcattered  Trtgans ; 
and  redeems  them  with  the  treafures  he  brought 
from  Italy. 

Having  colleaed  his  fcattered  countrymen, 

lie  coofults  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  and  is  {nt»- 

mifed  a  fettlement  in  an  ifland,  which,  from  the 

■  defcription,  appears  to  have  been  Britain.    He 

then  puts  to  fea,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The 
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The  firft  book  was  intended  to  open  with  the 
appearance  of  Brutus  at  the  ftraits  of  Catpe,  in 
fight  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  [them  plus  ul- 
tra. J  JHe  was  to  have  bcMi  introduced  debating 
in  council  with  his  captains,  whether  it  was  ad- 
vifeable  to  launch  into  the  grea<  ocean,  on  an 
enter^ife  bold  and  hazardous  a^  that  of  the 
great  Cblumbus. 

One  reafon,  among  others,  alligned  by  Bru- 
tus, for  attemptii^  the  great  ocean  in  fearch 
of  a  new  country,  was,  that  he  entertained  no 
proved  of  introducing  pure  manners  in  any 
part  of  the  Aen  known  world ;  but  that  he 
might  do  it  among  a  people  uncorrupt  in  their 
manners,  worthy  to  be  made  happy ;  and  want- 
mg  only  arts  and  laws  to  that  purpose. 

A  debate  enfues.  Piiander,  an  old  Trojan,  is 
rather  for  fettling  in  Betica,  a  rich  country, 
near  the  ftraits,  >vithin  the  Mediterranean,  of 
whofe  wealth  they  had  heard  great  fame  at  Car- 
thage. Brutus  apprehends  that  the  foftnefs  of 
the  climate,  and  the  gold  found  there,  would  cor- 
rupt their  manners ;  befides,  that  the  Tyrians, 
who  had  eftablilhed  great  commerce  there,  had , 
introduced  their  fuperfiitions  among  the  natives, 
and  made  them  unapt  to  receive  the  inftru£Uons 
he  vras  defirous  to  give. 

Cloanthes,  one  of  his  captains,  out  of  avarice 
and  effeminacy,  neyerthelefs  defires  to  fetde  in  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  rather  than  to  tempt  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  out  of  a  romantic  notion 
p£  heroifm. 
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This  has  fuch  an  effcd,  that  the  whole  cenn- 
cil  being  diftnayed,  are  unwilling  to  pafs  the 
ftraits,  and  venture  into  the  great  ocean; 
pleading  the  example  of  Hercules  for  not  ad- 
TUicing  &rther,  and  urging  the  prefumption  of 
going  beyond  a  god.  To  which  Brutu5>  rifiog 
with  emotion,  anfwers,  that  Hercules  was  but 
a  mortal  like  them;  and  that  if  their  virtue 
was  fuperior  to  his,  they  would  have  the  fame 
claim  to  divinity :  for  that  the  path  of  virtaCi 
was  the  only  way  which  lay  open  to  heaven. 

At  length  he  refolves  to  go  in  a  fingle  fliipi 
and  to  lejeQ.  all  fuch  daftards,  as  dared  not  accom* 
pany  him. 

Upon  thisf  .Orqintee  takes  fire,  declares  he-nHA 
attend  him  through  any  dangers ;  that  he  wants 
no  (wade,  but  his  own  courage,  aad  the  loveof 
glory.  That  it  was  for  merchants  like  the  Ty- 
nans, not  for  heroes  like  them,  ta  make  trading 
fettlements  in  a  country,  for  die  fake  of  its 
wealth. 

All  the  younger  part  of  the  council  agree  to  the 
fentimentsof  Orontes;  and,from  the  love  they  bear 
to  Brutus,  determine  to  be  the  companions  of  his 
toterprize,  and  it  ie  refolved  to  fet  fail  the  next 
day.  That  night  Hercules  appears  to  him  in  a 
vition,  applauding  and  confirming  the  fentimeots 
he  had  that  daydelivered  in  council,  and  encoi>* 
raging  him  to  perlevere  in  the  puriint  of  the 
mtended  enterprize. 

The 
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The  fecond-  book  opens  wittr  a  piAure  of  ike 
fupreme  God  in  all  his  majefty,  iitdng  on  his 
tlm}ne  in  the  higheft  heaven.  Thefupenntending 
angel  of  the  Trojans  empire  (the  Regnum  Pri* 
amivetus)  falls  down  before  the  throne,  andcon- 
fcflcs  hisjufticein  having  overturned  that  king- 
dom, for  the  iins  of  the  princes,  and  of  the  peopis 
themfelves.  But  adds,  that  after  having  chaftifed 
and  humbled  them,  it  would  now  be  agreeable  to 
his  mercy  and  goodnefs,  to  raife  up  a  new  ftate 
from  their  ruins,  and  form  a  people  who  might 
fcrve  him  better.  That,  in  Brutus,  his  Provi- 
dence had  a  fit  inArument  for  fuch  a  gracious  de-* 
fign. 

This  proftrate  angel  is  raifed  by  the  Almighty^ 
and  permitted  to  attend  upon  Brutus  in  his  voyage 
to  Britain,  in  order  to  allift  him  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  illand. 

The  guardian  angel,- in  purfu^nce  of  this  comr 
auffion,  flies  from  heaven  to  the  high  mountun  of 
Calpe ;  and  from  thence  caufes  an  eaft  wind  to 
blow,  which  carries'  the  fleet  out  of  the  ftreights 
weftward  to  the  Canary  iflands,  where  he  lands. 

Here  was  to  have  been  a  defcription  of  Tctws* 
riff,  and  of  the  volcanoes,  as  likewife  of  a  moft 
delicious  ifland,  which  is  defcribed  to  betrithetit 
inhabitants.  A  great  part  of  his  followers  arc 
difpofed  to  fettle  here.  What  more,  fay  theyj 
can  we  wilh  for  ourfelves,  than  fuch  a  pleafii^ 
end  of  all  our  labours  i  In  an  inhabited  couotry 
we  muft,  perhaps,  be  forced  to  fight,  and  de- 

ftroy 
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ftroy  the  natives;  itere»  witbout  encroacBing 
upon  others^  without  the  guilt  of  a  ccmqoeft, 
ve  may  have  a  land  that  will  fupply  us  -vntk  aU 
the  neceflaiisB  of  life^  Why  then  fluHild  we  go 
farther  i  Let  us  thank  the  gods,  and  reft  bCTc  id 
peace.  This  affords  room  for  a  beautiful  de^ 
fcriptioa  of  the  land  of  lazinefet 

Brutus,  however,  rejeds  this  nartow  and  fel-* 
filh  propofition,  as  incompatible  -With  his  gene- 
rous plan  of  extending  benevolehce,  by  in&ud- 
ing  and  poliOiing  uacultivated  minds.  He  de< 
f[»ies  the  mean  thought  of  j^viding  for  the 
happinefs  of  themielves  alone,  and  fets  the  great 
promifes  of  heaven  before  them. 

His  perfualionsy  being  feconded  by  good 
omienB,  prevail ;  neverthelcfs  they  leave  behind 
them  the  old  men  and  the  womfn,  together 
with  fiich  as  are  timid  and  unfit  for  fervKi!,  to 
CDjoy  their  eafe  there,  and  erefl:  a  city.  O'er 
this  colony,  confifting  however  of  about  three 
thoufand  perfons,  he  propofes  to  make  Piiander 
king,  under  fuch  limitations  as  appear  to  him 
wiieft  and  belL 

To  tlus  pfopo&l  they  all  afient  with  great  ia- 
tisfa^tion ;  only  Piiander  abfolutely  refiifes  to  be 
King,  and  begs,  notwithftanding  his  age*  that  he 
may  attend  Brutus  in  his  enterprife.  He  urges  that 
hisexpeiieoceandcouDciUmaybeof  ufe,  thraigh 
hisftrengthisgonc;  andthathcflialldieimhappy* 
if  he  does  not  die  in  the  arms  of  his  fiiend. 

,Bnitu3 
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Brutus  accepts  his  company,  with  great  ex- 
preifions  of  gratitude ;  and  having  left  his  co- 
loay  a  fonn  of  pure  worfliip,  and  a  fiunt  and 
fimple  body  of  laws,  orders  them  to  chufe  » 
government  for  themfelves,  and  then  fets  fail 
with  nooe  but  refohite  and  noble  alTociates. 

Here  the  poet,  by  vrsy  of  epifodc,  meant  to" 
have  introduced  the  pailion  of  Ibme  friend,  or 
thefoodnefsof  fome  female,  who  refufed  to  flay 
behind,  and  determined  to  brave  all  hardships 
and  perils,  rather  than  quit  the  object  of  their 
affie^ions. 

Providence  is  now  fuppofed  to  fend  his  fpirit 
to  raife  the  wind,  and  direft  it  to  the  northward. 
The  veffel  at  length  touches  at  Linun,  or  Ulyf- 
fipont,  where  he  meets  with  the  fon  of  a  Trojan, 
captive  of  Ulyflcfl.  This  gives  occafion  for  an 
epifode ;  and,  among  other  things,  fiimifhes  an 
account  of  UlyfTes  fettling  there,  and  building  of 
Liibon ;  with  a  detail  of  the  wicked  principles 
of  policy  and  fuperilition  he  had  elUblifhed, 
and  <^  his  being  at  length  driven  away  by  the 
difoHitented  people  he  had  enflaved. 

Brutus  is  afterwards  driven  by  a  ftorm,  raifed  . 
by  an  evil  fpirit,  as  far  as  Norway.  He  prays  to 
the  Supreme  God.  His  guardian  angel  calms 
the  feas,  and  conducts  the  fleet  fafe  iato  a  port ; 
but  the  evil  fpirit  excites  the  barbarian  people,  to 
attack  them  at  their  landing. 

Brutus 
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Brutus  however  repulfes  tHem«  lands  aod  eo-* 
camps  on  the  fea  Ihore.  In  the  night  an  aurt^a 
horealis  aftoniihes  his  men,  fuch  a  pheaomeiKHi 
having  never  been  feen  by  them  before. 

He  endeavours  to  keep  up  thdr  fpirits,  by 
telling  them  that  what  they  look  upon  as  a  pro- 
digyj  may  be  a  phenomenon  of  nature  ufual  in 
thoie  countries,  though  unknown  to  them  and 
him  ;  but  that  if  it  be  any  thing  fupematural» 
they  ought  to  interpret  it  in  their  own  favour, 
becaufe  heaven  never  works  miracles,  but  for  the 
good.  About  midnight  they  are  attacked  again 
by  the  Barbarians,  and  the  light  of  the  aurarat 
is  of  great  ufe  to  them  for  their  defence. 

.  Brutus  kills  their  chief  leader,  and  Orontes  the 
three  next  in  command.  This  difcourages  them, 
imd  they  fly  up  into  the  country.  He  makes  pri- 
i^ners  of  fome  of  the  natives,  who  had  been  ufed 
to  thofe  feas,  and  enquires  of  them  concerning 
4  great  ifiand  to  the  fouth  weft  of  .their  country; 
they  tell  him  they  had  been  in  fuch  an  Uland 
upon  piratical  voyages,  and  had  carried  fome  of 
the  natives  into  captivity.  He  obtains  fome  of 
thefe  captives,  whom  he  finds  to  be  Britons ; 
tliey  defcribe  their  country  to  him,  and  under- 
take to  pilot  him. 

In  'the  qext  book,  Brutus  touches  at  the  0» 

cades,  and  a  pifture  is  given  of  the  manners  of 

the  favages.      The  North  Britona  be  brought 

with  him  from  Nccway,  relate  ftrange  ftories 

6    ■  con- 
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<ioac£taing  one  of  the  greateft  of  their  iilancis 
ftippofed  to  be  inhabited  by  Daemons,  who  for- 
bid all  accefs  to  it  by  thunders,  earthquakesy 
&c.  Eudemon  relates  a  tradition  in  GreeceJ 
that  itf  oneof  the  northern  iflands  of  the  ocean; 
feme  of  the  Titans  were  confined  after  their 
t^ertbrow  by  Jupiter,  Brutus,  to  confound 
their  fupedtition,  refolves  to  land  in  that  iHand*. 

Brutuis  iails  tMther  in  a  fmall  veflel  of  fix 
bars  attended  only  by  Orontes,'  who  infifts  on 
fharing  with  him  in  this  adventure.  When  the 
boat  approaches  the  fhore,  a  violent  hurricane^ 
rifes,  which  dafheS-  it  againft  the  rocks,  and 
beats  it  to  pieces.  All  the  men  are  drowned  but 
Brutus  and  Orontes,  who  fwim  to  land.  They 
£ad  a  thick  forefl  dark  and  impenetn^le,'  ouc 
of  ■whidi'  proceeds  a  dreadfiil  nb^e. 

All  at  orice  (he  fun  was  darkened,  a  thick; 
flight  comes  over  them  ;  tTiahdering  noifes,  and^ 
bellowings  are  heard  in  the  air,  and  under' 
ground.  A  terrible  eruption"  (rf"  fire  breaks  out 
horn,  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  earth  {hakes' 
beneath  their  feet,  Orontes  flies  back  into  the 
wood,  biit  Brutus  remains  undaupted,  though  in 
great  danger  of  being  fwallowed  up,  or  burnt  b^ 
the  fir6.  In"  this  extremity  he  calls  upon  God/ 
the  eruption  ceafes,  and  his  girardiaii  angel  ap- 
pears to  Brutus,  telling  hint  God  had  permit- 
ted the  evil  fpirit  to  work  fceming  miracles  by 
natural  means,  in  order  to  try  his  virtue,  arid  to  ' 
Humble  the  pride  of  Orontes,  who  was  too  con- , 
fideat  in  his  courage,  and  too  little  regardful  of 
providence.     That  the  hill  before  them  was  a/ 
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volcano ;  that  the  effefts  of  it  dreadful,  though 
natural,  had  made  the  ignorant  favages  believe 
the  ifland  to  be  an  habitation  of  fiends.  That 
the  hurricane,  which  had  wrecked  hie  boat,  was 
a  ufiial  fymptom  preceding  an  eruption.  That  he 
might  have  psriflied  in  the  eruption,  if  God  had 
notfent  him  his  good  angel  to  be  his  prefervw. 

H«  then  diretSs  him  to  feek  the  fouth-weft 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  becaufe  the  northern 
parts  were  infeftcd  by  men  not  yet  di^x^Ted  to 
receive  religion,  arts  and  good  government;  the 
fubduing  and  civilizing  of  whom  was  referved 
by  providence  for  a  fon,  that  fhould  be  born  of 
him  after  his  conqueft  of  England. 

Brutus  promifes  to  obeyj  the  angel  Taniflies. 
Brutus  finds  Orontes  in  a  cave  of  the  wood  ;  he 
is  fo  afhamed  of  his  fear,  that  he  attempts  to  kill 
himfelf.  Bf utus  comforts  him,  afcribes  it  to  a  fu- 
pernatural  terror,  and  tells  him  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  angel.  They  go  down  to  the  coaft,  where 
they  find  HannOi  with  a  ftiipto  carry  them  oflF. 

The  enfuing  book  dcfcribes  the  joy  of  Brutus, 
at  fight  of  the  white  rocks  of  Albion.  He 
lands  at  Torbay,  and,  in  the  weftcrn  part  of  the 
illand,  meets  with  a  kind  reception. 

The  climate  is  defcribed  to  be  equalljr  free 
from  the  efFeminacy^andfoftnefsof  the  fouthern 
climes,  and  the  ferocity  and  favagenefs  of  the 
n  inhern.  The  natural  genius  of  the  native  being 
thus  in  the  medium  between  thefc  extremes, 
"waji  well  adapted  to  receive  the  improvements 
ill  virtue,  he  meditated  to  introduce.     They  are 
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reprefented  worfhipper8,of  the  fun  and  fire,  but 
of  good  and  gentle  difpoCtions,  having  no  bloody 
facrifices  among  them.  Here  he  meets  the 
Druids,  at  an  altar  of  turf,  in  an  open  place, 
offering  fruits  and  flowers  to  heaven. 

Then  follows  a  pifture  of  the  haven,  which 
is  fucceeded  by  an  account  of  the  northern  parts, 
fuppofed  to  be  infefted  by  tyrants,  of  whom  the 
Britains  tell  ftrange  ftories,  reprefenting  them 
as  giants,  whom  he  undertakes  to  afiift  them  in 
coaquenng. 

Among  thefe  iflands,  our  poet  takes  notice  of 
the  ifland  Mona,  groaning  under  the  lafh  of 
fuperftition,  being  governed  by  priefts. 

Ijkewife  of  another  diftrafted  by  f/i/wfl/ ^dr- 
cby^  the  neighbours  eating  their  captives,  and 
carrying  away  virgins ;  which  affords  room  for  a 
beautiful  epifode,  defcribing  the  feelings  of  a 
paflionate  lover,  who  prevailed  on  Brutus  to  fiy 
to  the  refcue  of  a  favourite  fair-one,  whom,  by 
his  aid,  he  recovered  frqm  the  arms  of  her  bru- 
tal ravilher. 

Our  poet  alfofpeaks  of  a  third  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Tyranny,  which  was  ftronger  than  the  reft, 
and  defended  by  giants  living  in  caftles,  high 
rocks,  &c.  fome  of  thefe  giants  our  poet  napies, 
as  Corinauft  Gogmagogy  ^c.  Here  he  propofed 
to  moralize  the  old  fables  concerning  ^rutus, 
Gogmqgogt  ifC' 

Brutus,  however,  is  oppofed  in  his  attenjpt 
by  the  priefts^  conjurers,  and  magicians ;    and 
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the  priefts  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  fecref^, 
which  paft  for  fupernatural,  fuch  as  the  ufc  of 
gunpowder,  &c.  He  meets  with  many  difficul- 
ties Ukewfe  from  his  own  people,  which  inter- 
rupt his  dcTigns ;  particularly  from  one  of  his 
kinfmen,whois  young,  fierce,  and  ambitious.  He 
is  eameft  for  conquering  all  by  force,  and'treating 
the  people  who  fubmitted  to  him  as  flaves. 

But  Brutus  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  not  to 
conquer  and  del&oy  the  natives  of  the  new-dif- 
covered  land,  but  to  pollftx  and  fefine  them,  by 
introducing  tnie  religionr,  void-  of  fuperftition 
and  all  falfe  aouons  of  the  Deity,  which  only 
leads  to  vice  and  mifery,  among  people  who  ace 
uneomiptcd  in  their  manners,  and  only  want 
the  introdot^n  df  uTefiil  arts,  under  the  ianc- 
tion  of  a  good  government,  to  eflablilh  and 
cnfure  their  felicity  *. 

■  _  I 

This  turbulent  kinfman  likewise  endangers  a  < 
revolt,  by  taking  away  a  woman  betrothed  to  a  ! 
Britain. 

Some  of  Brutus's .  followers  take  part  with 
him,  and  raife  a  fiLdioa,  which,  by  his  wildom 
and  firmnefs,  he  fupprefles  ;  and  brings  the  dif-  | 
contented  back  to  their  doty,  who  at  length 
unite  with  him  againft  the  giants,  their  common 
enemy.  It  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  the  kinf- 
man  is  teprefeated  as  repenting  of  his  feceOioai 


*  Hers  thie  poet  could  hzve  had  2.  fine  opfiortunitr  of  "' 
^ing  the  inhuman  conduA  Qf  the  EiiKipeaiis^witbrcrp*^ 
»  ti»  laiians. 
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apd  muchafliamed  that  Brutus>  having  left  him 
a  vi£Uin  to  female  l^landiihmeiits,  weiif  to  w^ 
without  him, 

BnitHfi,  in  the  end,  fucceeded  'm  his  eater-* 
prize  ag^inA  the  giaats,  and  enchantment  va-* 
niflied  before  him  ;  having  reduced  the  fortreiTes 
of  fuperilition,  anarchy  and  tyranny,  the  whole 
ifland  fubmits  to  good  government,  and  with 
this  the  poem  was  intended  to  clofe. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  plan,  which  have 
been  extraflcd  from  the  iheets  before  me ;  and 
that  notlMng  might  be  wanting  to  perfe^  it  as 
an  epic  compofition,  our  poet  had  prepared  hi« 
machinery,  and  given  names  to  his  good  aii4 
«vil  fpirits.  He  obferves,  that  both  Scrip- 
ture and  common  opinion  agree  in  authorizing 
the  operation  of  fuch  fpirits,  as  thefe  employed 
for  good  ends,  to  advance  the  worfiiip  of  the 
Deity  and  virtue  j  and  thofe  for  evjl,  to  pror 
mote  fuperftition  and  vice :  and  he  adds,  that 
they  may  be  equally  ^4mitted  under  any  difpen-^ 
fation,  either  Etbic  or  Chriftiiin. 

Nor  has  our  poet  forgotten  the  Dramatu 
Perfon^t  of  which  (isme  are'  taken  notice  of  in 
this  (ketch,  particularly  that  of  £rutus,  whofe 
charadter  is  ^s  perfe^  as  human  nature  will  ad* 
mit.  A  moft  wife  legiflator,  an  undaunted  foldier, 
a  Juft,  moderate,  beneficent  prince  ;  the  example 
and  pattern  of  luqga,  and  true  heroes. 

That  of  Ortmteit  a  young  man  next  in  com-i 
m^Q^  under  him,  of  an  impetuous  nature,  fuch 
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as  Achilles,  Rinaldo,  Alexander;  valiant,  uq- 
goverhable,  licentious,  but  generous;  and  when 
free  from  paflion,  good  and  humane. 

That  of  Pifander,  to  contraft  with  Orontes, 
a  very  old  man,  the  Neftor  of  Troy,  who  had 
feen  three  generations,  being  born  before  the 
rape  of  Helen,  in  the  flourifhing  days  of  king 
.  Priam.  Wife,  cautious,  eloquent ;  of  great 
authority  in  Brutus's  army,  employed  to  tame 
the  favages  in  Britain,  and  to  unite  the  different 
clans  of  the  good  Britons,  5rc. 

H'tpomedom^  a  bloody,  cruel  foldier,  always  for 
violent  mcafures  ;  killed  by  the  giants. 

Clodnthus-,  a  foldier  fceking  only  plunder  and 
luft,  deftroyed  by  a  woman. 

tludemorij  a  phyfician,  carried  away  captire, 
while  yet  a  boy,  at  the  taking  of  Troy,  by  Ma- 
chaon,  thcfon  of  Efculapius,  w^hoinftruftedhim 
in  his  art.  and  afterwards  enfranchHed  him.  After 
the  death  of  Machaon,  he  became  highly  ho- 
noured all  over  Greece  ;  neverthelefs,  he  leaves 
the  court  of  Oreftes,  whofe  phyfician  he  was, 
out  of  love  to  his  country,  to  follow  Brutus.  A 
charaitei-  of  urtcommon  philanthropy,  learning 
and  virtue,  but  devoted  to  the  worfhip  of  Efcula- 
pius, out  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  fon. 

Coftiriiis,  rn  arifu'  politic  princt,  without 
virtue,  t:  ufting  more  to  ftratagem  in  war,  tfaao 
to  force. 


:,L;oc)gi; 
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Magogi  another  Mezentius,  a  defpifer  of  the 
gods  J  brutal,  trufting  to  his  great  flrejigth» 
without  fear,  conlcience,  or  prudence. 

CorituuSi  valiant,  proud,  bloody  j  but  fubtle, 
avaritious,  and  difTembling. 

Sagibert,  favourite  to  Goffarius,  a  gay  agree- 
able young  man;  vicious,  fpirited  and  brave, 
fuch  as  the  Due  de  Joyeufe,  killed  in  the  wars 
againft  the  King  of  Navarre. 

Hanno,  a  man  of  a  fcvere  republican  virtue, 
high  fpirit,  and  great  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners,  from  having  been  much  abroad  in  l^ls 
different  commands. 

Our  Author  had  adually  begun  this  poem ; 
and  part  of  the  manufcript,  in  blank  'oerfe^  now 
lies  before  me.  But  various  accidents  concurred, 
to  prevent  his  making  any  farther  progrefs  i^ 


He  had  likewife  planned  two  odes,  or  moral 
poems,  on  the  Mi/chiefs  of  ai'biirary  Pcwer^  and 
the  Fally  of  jimbition.  The  firfl:  was  to  open 
with  a  view  and  defcription  of  Mount  Etna  or 
Vefuvius,  after  a  long  intermiffion  from  erup- 
tions ;  in  which  was  given  a  pidlure  of  all  rural 
felicity,  in  the  moft  enchanting  fcenes  of  vine- 
yards and  olive-yards  in  one  place,  the  produifts 
nf  Ceres  in  another,  and  flowery  paftures,  over- 
ipread  with  flocks  and  herds,  in  a  third,  while 
the  Ihepherds  were  indillging  themfelves  in  their 
rural  daoces,  foogs  and  mufic  j  ^.nd  the  buf- 
fi e  4  bandmen 
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Ibandmea  in  feats  of  afiivity.  In  the  heat 
ftf  thefe  acnufements,  is  heard  the  rumUing  iq 
ihe  bowels  of  the  pMHintaia,  the  day  is  over? 
(Caii,  and  after  other  dreadful  fyraptoms  of  ap- 
proaching defo!ation»  a  torrent  of  liquid  fire 
freaks  out  from  th& -mouth,  aod  running  doTvn 
the  declivity,'  carries  away  every  thing  in  its 
paffage ;  and»  as  Milton  fays 

*'  All  the  fiourifhiBg  works  of  Peace  deftroys.'* 

That  on  the  foify  of  ambition  and  a  name,  was  to 
open  with  the  view  of  a  large  cbampain  defaxt 
country ;  in  the  midfl  of  which  was  a  large  heap 
pf  ihapelefs  and  deformed  r>iins,  under  the  fhadow 
of  which  was  feen  a  (hepherd's  flied,  who  at 
his  door  was  tending  a  few  flieep  and  goats.  The 
ruins  attraG  the  eye  of  a  traveller  paffing  by, 
who,  cuiious  to  be  informed  of  what  he  faw, 
addrefies  himfelf  to  the  fhepherd,  to  know  to 
what  fuperb  (Iru^ree  thefe  ruins  belooga]. 
The  ftiepherd  entertains  him  with  an  abfurd  and 
fabulous  account  of  antient  times,  in  which 
irtierc  were  fuch  traces  of  true  hiftory,  that  the 
traveller  at  lengtb  difcovers,  by  the  aid  of  the 
fabulous  narrator,  joined  to  certain  marks  in  the 
fuins  themfelves,  that  this  was  the  ^mous  Blea-r 
heim,  built,  at  the  public  expeace,  by  a  war- 
like nation,  for  the  Deliverer  of  Europe,  Sec. 

It  may  be  worth  obferving  farther,  that  Mr. 
Pope  once  had  a  purpofe  tQpea  a  difcourfe  on  the 
p&and  {ffc^refeof  Englifh  {)oetry,  asitcamefoaa 
the  Provincial  poets,  and  had  clafled  the  EnglHh 
poetsi  according  to  thai  feveial.  fchtx^^aod 
■  '    "       -     ■•  ■  fer 
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fucceffions,  as  appears  from  the  lift  underneath. 
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Having  thus  given  an  account  of  .our  XO' 
tlior*s  moft  diftinguiftied  pieces,  with  fuch  ani- 
madveriions  as  occurred,  it  remains,  according 
to  the  plan  propofed,  to  confider  the  nature, 
fwcc,  and  extent  of  Mr.  Pope's  Genius. 

This  office,  as  has  been  obferved,  has  been 
ondertaken  in  form  by  an  ingenious  Critic,  whofe 
remarks  have  frequently  been  taken  notice  of  in 
the  foregoing  part  of  thefe  Iheets. 

His  work  not  being  yet  complcated,  he  has 
not  hitherto  pofitively  determined  in  what  clafs 
of  poetical  merit  Mr.  Pope  is  to  be  ranked. 
But  from  feveral  fcattered  hints,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  from  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Young,  we  may 
more  than  coajefture  what  rank  he  would  affign 
him. 

In  this  dedication,  the  critic  exprefles  himfelf 
in  the  following  terms 

"  I  revere  the  memory  of  Po  p  f  ,  I  refpedi  and 
'*  honour  his  abilities ;  but  I  do  not  think  him 
**  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion.  In  other  words, 
*'  in  that  fpecies  of  poetry  wherein  Pope 
**  excelled,  he  is  fuperior  to  all  mankind :  and' 
"  I  only  fay,  that  this  fpecies  of  poetry  is  not 
•*  the  moft  excellent  one  of  the  art. 

"  We  do  not,  itfliouldfeem,  fufficiently  attend 

"  to  the  difference  there'^  betwixt  a  man  of  wit, 

*'  and  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  a  true  poet.  Donne  md 

**  Su'j//,w«re  undoubtedly  men  of  wit,  and  men  of 

"  fenic; 

n„  .,e;o()gic 
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"  fenfe ;  but  what  traces  have  they  left  of  pure 
*'  poetry  ?  It  is  remarkable,  that  Dryden  fays 
"  of  Donne,  he  was  the  greateft  wit,  though 
**  not  the  greateft  poet  cff  this  nation.  Fonte~i 
**  Tulle  and  La  Motte,  are  entitled  to  the  former 
**  charafler ;  but  what  can  they  urge  to  gain  the 
•*  latter  ?  Which  of  thefe  charafters  is  the  moft 
**  valuabte  and  ufeful,  is  entirely  out  of  the 
**  queftion  :  all  I  j^ead  for,  is,  to  have  their 
**  feveral  provinces  kept  diftinft  from  each 
"  other ;  and  to  imprefs  on  the  reader,  that  a 
"  clear  head,  and  acutfe  underftanding,  are  not 
"  fufficient  alone,  to  make  a  poet;  that  the 
"  moft  folid  obfervations  on  human  life,  ex- 
**  preffed  with  the  utmoft  elegance  and  brevity, 
**  are  Morality,  and  not  Poetry;  that  the 
"  Epiftles  of  Boileau  in  rhyme,  are  no  more 
**  pofetical,  than  the  ChaiaQers  of  La  Bruyere  iir 
*•  profe  ;  and  that  it  is  a  creative  and  glowing 
'*  imagination,  acer  fpiritus  ac  vis^  and  that 
**  alone,  that  can  ftamp  a  writer  with  this  ex- 
"  alted  and  very  uncommon  charafter,  which  fo 
*'  few  poflefs,  and  of  which  fo  few  can  properly 
«  judge." 

Thefe  reflexions  are  fpecious,  hut,  perhaps, 
on  clofc  examination,  they  will  appear  to  be  fal- 
lacious. That  the  moft  folid  obfervations  on 
human  life,  exprcftcd  with  the  utmoft  elegance 
and  brevity,  jfiay  be  Morality  and  notPoE- 
TRT,  is  certain:  but  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  they  mztji  bcy  and  that  there  is  a  pofitive 
contradiftindion  between  them  ?  Surely  if  fuch 
obfervations    are    embelliihed    with-  beautiful 

figures, 
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figures^  illuArated  by  ilriking  imageSf  ^nd^thc 
whole  expreffed  in  harmonious  numbers ;  Aey 
cannot  be  denied  a  place  among  poeti(;al  CQmpor 
fitions. 

Had  Donne  and  -Sw j/?,  "had  Fontenclle  and  Z* 
Motte,,  of  whom  the  critic  ipeaks,  with  their 
ivit  and  good Jen/e,  which  Pope  had  in  ocmunoa 
with  them,  had  the  fupreme  harmony  ofntmberi 
in  common  with  him ;  "would  any  man  of  com-» 
SQon  fenfe  have  denied  either  of  tbem  the  cha- 
racter of  ft  TRUE  PQ£T  ? 

Mr.  VoTtaire,  who  may  be  fuppoled  full  as- 
.  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  owp  art  as 
ourcritici,  fays,  fpeakipg  of  Mr.  Pops,  that  m 
write  elegantly  in  verfe  is  the  gift  to  one  in  4 
nullion,  and  that  only  to  the  TRUf  Pq£t. 

.'  ft  is  fiot  ?fify  to  conceive  why  Morality  and 
Poetry  are  thus  contradiftinguiftied,  as  if  it  wa* 
impoflible,  that  the  acer  fpirilus  ac  vis,  Ihould 
ever  be  difplayed  on  a  moral  fubjeA. — But  that 
they  miy,  Mr.  Pope's  Moral  Epiftles  fufiici-c 
ently  evidence ;  and  the  reader,  it  is  prefumcd, 
irom-  the  paflages  above  pointed  out  in  tbefc 
Epiftles,  wiU  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  tha? 
ihey  abouiid  with  inftances  of  true  ppelkal 
il^nrit. 

,  Having  thus  indire^ly  pointed  out  what  he 
conceives  the  nature  of  Mr.  Pope's  genius  to 
be,  he  proceeds  farther  to  explain  what  deqami- 
nates  a  poet. 
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'  **  It  is  amazing  this  matter  fhould  ever  liave 
**  been  miftaken,  when  Horace  has  taken  pard'' 
**  cular  aad  repeated  pains  to  fettle  and  adjuft 
**  the  opinion  in  queftion.  He  has  more  than 
**  once  difcUimed  all  right  and  title  to  the  name 
**  of  Poet,  (m  the  fcore  of  his-  ethic  and  latiric 
**  (neces. 

**■       -Ntque  emm  concludere  nyerjum 
**Dixcriieffi:fatis^' 

*'  -are  lines  often  repeated,  but-whc^e  meaning 
**  is  not  extended  and  weighed  as  it  oug^t  to 
*■  be. 

**  Nothing  can  he  more  judldDus  tlian  the 
**  aogUtpd  he  prefcribes,  of  trying  whether  any 
**  compofition  be  eflfentially  poetical  or  not; 
*•  Which  is,  to  drop  entirely  the  meafures  and 
"  numbers,  and  tranfpofe  and  Invert  the  Order 
**  of  the  <WQrds :  and  in  this  unadorned  manner 
**  to  perufe  the  paffage.  If  there  be  really  in  it 
**  a  true  poetical  i^rit,  dfll  your  irrverfions  and 
*'  tranfpofitions  will  not  diJguiJe  and  extinguilh 
**  it ;.  but  it  will  retain  its  luflre  like  a  diamond 
"  unfet,  and  tl^rown  back  into  the  rubbifh  of 
"  the  mine.  Let  us  make  a  little  experiment 
**  on  .the  foUowiqg  well-known  lines. 

**  Yes,  you  de^fe  the  man  /AD*ij(')  ocm- 
**  Sued  to  books,  who  rails  at  human  kiod&om. 


(■)  There  arc  no  fucb  words  III  U<.  FgPSy  aa  tliofo  Ai£- 

••  hi* 
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*'  his  ftudy ;  though  what  he  learns  he  fpe^Jcs ; 
"  and  may  perhaps  ( ^ )  advance  fome  general 
**  maxims,  or  may  ( ° )  be  right  by  chance.  The 
**  coxcomb  bird  fo  grave  andyo  C)  talkative, 
**  that  cries  whore,  knave  and  cuckold  from  his 
*'  cage,  though  he  rightly  calls  many  a  pa0eii- 
"  gcr,  you  hold  him  no  philofopher(').  And 
*'  yet  fuch  Is  the  fate  of  all  extreams,  men  may 
**  be  read  too  much,  as  well  as  books.  We 
'*  grow  more  partial  for  the  fake  of  the  ob~ 
"  ferver  ( '),  to  obfervations  which  we  ourfelves 
**  make ;  lefs_y&  (*)  to  written  wiidom,  becaufe  (*) 


l^)  This  word  is  addtd  to  deftroy  the  metre,  which  is  per- 
itSt  without  it : 

*•  Though  what  he  learns  he  fpeaks,  and  maj  advance"— 

)  This  word  is  lilcewife  ictetpolated  for  die  fiuw  pur- 
.   ^The  line  in  the  Epiftle  ftands  thus  : 


pdfc 


<*  Some  gen'ral  maxims,  or  be  right  by 

(')  No  fuch  word  in  the  EpifUe. 

(')  Two  words  are  omitted  here. 

(< )  Here  is  another  interpolation,  inffead  of  an  uivcffiui. 
In  the  line  in  the  Epitlle  there  is  no  of. 

**  We  grow  more  partial  for  ih'  obferrer's  fiike," 

{*)  No  fuch  word  in  the  Epiftle. 

C")  The  word  becauft  is  not  in  the  Epiftle;  Popl  fiy*, 

**  To  written  wirdQm»as  amxhn's,  tela." 

"  another's : 
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**  another's :  maxims  are  drawn  from  notiotu, 
**  and  ( ' )  thofe  from  guefs.'* 

'*  What  (hall  wc  fay  of  this  paflage  ? — Why 
'*  that  it  is  moft  excellent  fenfe,  but  juft  as  poeti- 
"  cal  as  the  gui^t  Maecenas  of  the  author  who 
"  reconunends  this  method  of  trial.  Take  ten 
**■  lines  of  the  Iliad,  Faradife  Loft,  or  even  of 
"  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  fee  whether,  by 
*'  any  procels  of  critical  chemiftry,  you  can 
"  lower  and  reduce,  them  to  the  tamenefs  of 
"  profe.  You  will  find  that  they  will  appear 
"  like  Ulyfles  in  his  difguife  of  rags,  ftill  a 
"  heio,  though  lodged  in  die  cottage  of  the 
**  herdfman  Eumaeus." 

Though  nothing,  perhaps,  could  difplay  a 
ftronger  proof  of  prejudice,  than  this  method 
of  determining  the  nature  of  Mr.PopE*spoetical 
Genius ;  yet  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to 
impute  the  want  of  candor  to  the  critic,  being 


(' }  The  copulative  is  not  in  the  Epiftlc. 

I  im  fiir  from  rufpeftin?  the  writer  of  «ny  invidious  in- 
tention, toperven  and  falfify  Mr.  Pope's  writing,  in  order 
toeAablilh  a  judgment  injurious  to  his  reputation:  at  the 
(ame  time  I  muft  obferve,  that  in  the  indanccs  pointed  out 
in  the  foregoing  notes,  he  hat  been  guilty  of  unpardonjble 
inattention,  to  fay  no  more.  The  reader  will  perceive,  that 
inftead  of  inverting  and  tranfpoTing,  he  has  taken  the  liberty 
of  adding  to  and  altering  the  Poet's  cxpreffinns;  which  waa 
not  neceOary  in  order  to  make  profc  of  it :  And  there  never 
yet  was  a  poem  penned  which  might  not  be  rendered  flataad 
profaic,  byfucb  unjudaod  injurious  libeiticf. 

fenfibl? 
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fenfible  that  when  the  mind  has  -once  hafiily 
adopted  an  opinion,  it  is  too  apt  to  feize  thofe 
particulars  only  which  favour  its  rafh  conclu- 
^on>  and  to  be  Uiunindful  of  every  circuiaftanccT* 
which  may  tend  to  remove  the  firft  imprelfion:   ' 

:  It  t&  obiervaUe,  that  the  inftance  here  feledxd 
to  {hew  that  Mr.  Fo  pb  had  not  the  true  poetical 
^irit)  is  taken  Irom  the  opening  c^  his  Epiftle 
on  the  Chara^erfr  of  Men :  and*  perhaps,  its 
being  the  opening,  might  alone  have  afforded  a 
reafon  againft  its  being  fmgled  out  to  prove, 
what  the  critic  would  endeavour  to  infer  from 
it.  For  the  poetical  fpirit,  the  invida  vis  is  not 
to  be  expelled,  nay,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be 
confpicuous,  in  the  very  outfet  of  a  poen^  more 
tfpeeially  of  a  familiar  epiflkv 

What  farther  proves  the  partiality  <rf  this 
examination,  is  the  critic*s  challenging  a  com-' 
pariibn  between-a  f^tmiliar  epiftle  of  thiskiodf 
and  the  two  moft  finifhed  epic  pieces,  perhaps, 
extant  in  -any  language.  Surely,  unlefs  Mr. 
Pope  meant  to  have  defcended-  to  buHe{qta:,J  it 
would  have  been  very  prepofterous  to  have  imi- 
tated in  this  epiftle,  the  foleihnity  arid'  digiuty 
of  Ihe  epopxia.. 

Our  poet  had'  trSmfgrfefled  contttidn  fenfe  and 
decorum,  had  he  difplayed  all  that  ac'er  Jpiritut 
Mc  viTi  of  which  our  critic  is  fo  fond,  in  an 
epiftle  intehded  to  reprefent  Ae  ftile  of  fantilitf 
COnverfation.  At  the  iame  time,  our  critic  takes 
ao  DOtice  of  a  thou&nd'  palT^eS  in  the"  Effajr  eit 
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MoMt  ^d  in  the  Ethic  EpiftUiy  ^c,  which, 
tranfpofe  and  invert  them  as  you  will,  breathe 
tiothing  but  poetic  6re  and  fublimity.  Nay,  ha 
has  paid  the  fame  inattention  to  numerous  pal^ 
fages  in  thefe  very  Imitations.  It  would  leem 
as  if  he  thought  that  the  true  poet,  was  to  write 
nothing  but  what  bore  the  ftamp  of  poetic  fiiry 
and  infpiration :  And  that  our  critic  inherited 
the  fublime  tafte  of  Martinus  ScrtbleruSf  who 
required  every  thing  to  be  in  the  bufkin  or  florid 
ftUe. 

So  when  the  unpoetlcal  Pope  fays— — 

"  Sbut,Jbut  the  door^  good  John • 

Martinus  the  critic,  would  have  had  him  fay—* 

'*  The  wooden  guardian  of  our  privacy 
**  Qjiicfc  on  it's  axle  turti-  *■•■ 

Ag^,  when  Pope  fays— 

•*  Tye  up  the  knocker"—^ 

Martin  would  wifh  the  exprefEon  altered  thus— 

**  Gag  my  loud-tongued  gate." 

To  be  more  ferious,  however,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  is  by  no  means  jufl  to  try  and  de- 
termine our  poet's  merit,  by  a  fingle  inftance, 
thus  partially  feleded ;  and  oppofed  to  f6me  of 
the  moft  celebrated  poems  now  extant 

Ff  It 
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It  may  be  added,  that  there  cannot  be  1 
fironger  inftance  of  a  blind  veneration  f<w 
thefe  admired  pieces,  than  the  bold  challenge 
which  the  effayift  has  given,  and  which  we 
need  not  decline  accepting.  .  There  is  fo  little 
neceffity,  however,  of  being  induflrious  in  the 
choice  of  ten  lines  from  the  eminent  bards 
lie  mention*,  that  I  will  do  what  the  critic  faas 
done  by  Mr.  Pope;  I  will  take  the  firft  ten 
lines  from  the  beginning  of  etch,  and  will  6ry 
the  cffefts  of  what  he  calls  critic^  c^miillryf  \ff 
throwing  them  out  of  their  metrical  order, — 
and  firft  on  the  Meoniaa  bMrdv 

yv;^a;  osiJi,  0  rtiixi  aUTHi  tXufM  Kuvtvtrif,  n  vwTf 
elayoTtri,  ^  (SnX^  Sioi  tTtT^BiTO  i£  8  ^  r«  wpSrtt 
Ar^d'Jijf  T(  ava^   ctv^uv   i^  J*©j  A;^A««ff  ipiiram 

t^iSii  uiog  AjoV  T^  AifT«f,  0  yap  3;*^^'*f  f^etffiii^i 
SfOS  Kax^v  VWDV  avei  sfkrer. 

Let  us  now  make  the  famie  expetimenx  ob.  Ae 
Mantuan  Mufe. 

"  Maecenas  incipiam  canere  hinc  quid  faciat 
"  aSlas  fegeter:  quaJderecon-Oeniatverterefir-' 
"  ram,  et  adjungere  vites  ulmis ;  quae  Jit  cura 
*^  boi/um,  qut  cultis  pectiri  habntdoy  atque  quanta 
**  experientia  parcis  apibus.  Vos  Liber  et  alms 
"  CereSi  0  elari£ima~lumina  mundi,  quae  Jacttit 
**  annum  labentem  coeh;  Ji  tellus  mutavit  cJkh 
"  niam  glandem  pingm  Arijia^  et  mi/ctut  Ashe- 

**loid 
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"  kia  pocitla  ittvenhs  uvis  veftro  munere  et  "vos 
*'  ¥ami  prae/hntia  numina  a^rejium^  frrtCt  ^i-c.'* 

.  liftly;  let  US  fee  how  the  great  Milton  will 
fuftain  this  trial  by  inverfion. 

.  "  Heavenly  mufe,  Aat  on  the  fecret  top  of 
"  Orebi  or  of  Sinai,  didft  infpire  that  fliepherd, 
"  whd  firft  taiight  thechofen  feed,  how  the  heaven 

and  the  earth  in  the  beginning  rofe  out  of 
^  chaos,   finjg  of  nian*6  firft  difobedience,  and 

ifie  friiit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal 
I'  tafte  brought  all  our  woe,  and  death  into  the 
"  world,  with  lofs  of  Ederi ;  till  orte  greater 
**  iiian  reftore  us^  and  regain  the  bliiaful  feat." 

.  We  are  fo  fiir,  Iti  any  of  the  foregoing  in- 
Ilarices,  from  difcovering  the  appearance  of  any 
hero  in  his  Bifgulfc  of  rags,  that  they  rather 
prefent  to  us  the  image  of  a  peafant,  ftrutting  in- 
rggal  purple  :  dnd  perhaps  it  is  hot  too  much  to 
fey,  that  they  are  inferior  in  fpirit  and  dignity 
to  Mr.  Pope's*; 

Never- 


*  Too  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  apt  to  fuppore,  that 
high  founding  words  conftttuie  the  fores  and  rublimity  of 
pocdcsl  expreifion :  and  Horace  himfetf  does  not  feen) 
exempt  from  this  kind  of  millake. 

Hisauthority,  indeed^  has  been  To  firmly  ellabliffiedi  that 
it  miiy  feetn  prefuniption  now  to  call  it  in  queflton.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  inftance  by  which  Horace  iUutlrates  his  own 
rules,  is  not,  perhap;,  the  moft  happily  chofen.  In  the 
palCige  of  the  fatire  alluded  to,  where  be  recommends  the 
F  f  1  experin 
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Neverthelefs,  this  tamcnefs,  admitting  It  iudiy 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  as  a  blemlQi,  in  thefe 
admirable  poems  ;  for  the  beginning  of  a  piece 
ought  to  be  fimple  and  modeil.  No  one,  viie 
knows  how  to  manage  a  Pegafus,  would  ever  think 
of  fetting  ofF  full  fpecd,  the  minute  he  mounted. 

It  would  have  been  a  fairer  exemplification,  if 
the  critic  had  feledted  other  paffages,  in  which^ 


experiment  of  irying^  the  fpirit  of  verfc,    by  invertitig  tbc 
.  order  of  the  words,  he  fays^ 

"  Nm  tttfifehas ;  ptjiquea  difsardia  tttra 
"  Belli  ftrram  ftjlti  prtafqutrefrtgit : 
"  ImJinias  ttiam  £sjei>a  membra  pottai^ 

Kett  let  any  one  tranf^ofe  ihh  pallage  thu»: 

**  Paflquam  utra  difierMa  refregit  ftrrator 
"  Poftei  fartafqut  btUt" 

Thefe  words,  indeed^  are  fonorout;  but  can  tfaey,  br 
any  poffible  arrangement,  be  rendered  harmorieus  and  jphiM^ 
Invert  and  tranfpofe  them  how  you  will,  the  ftfits  ^nrta^ja 
will  be  flat :  Thefe  words  will  hang  upon  the  tongue,  and 
their  hiiSng  will  offend  the  ear- 
It  may  be  obje£led,  I  am  well  aware,  that  harmony  is  here 
out  of  the  queftion ;  and  that,  though  we  deftroy  the  har- 
mony, yet  the  acerfpinius  ac  vh,  which  does  notconfift  in 
mcafure,  will  neverchelcfs  remain.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  we  arenot  herefpeakingofthe<Ti:^^irrt»i  «rTw, 
generally,  but  of  the  vis  pobticaj  and  wherever  there  is  the 
vis  FOETicA,  there  spirit  and  harmos'twUI  be  combined; 
and  though  you  break  the  meafure,  which  gives  fsrfrHiaM  t<t 
the  harmony,  yet  the  compofition  will  ftill  be  to  a  degree 
harmonious  :  there  will  flill  be  the  d!sje£Ta  mtmbra  foetae. 
For  even  profe  may,  by  well  turned' petiocbj  be  rendered 
harmonious,  u  well  u  fpirited. 

even 
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■CTen  in  tfae  familiar  Epiftle  under  confideratlon, 
he  might  have  difcovered  the  true  fpirit  of  pocr 
try ;  and  of  which  the  moft  diftinguiflied  hay? 
been  felefied  in  the  foregoing  critical  examinatipa, 

In  this  very  Epiftle,  for  inftaace,  if  he  ha4 
tranfcribed  from  verfe  103  to  109,  they  might 
liave  afforded  him  an  inftance  of  animated  and 
poetical  lines  ;  which,  as  has  been  obferved,  it 
is  impoflible  to  reduce  to  the  tamenefs  of  profe  by 
anyinverfionortranfpofition.  Likewife,  had  he 
tranfcribed  from  verfe  140  to  149,  they  might 
have  furniflied  him  with  a  farther  example  of 
true  poetical  fpirit,  which  no  inverfion  or  tranf- 
pofition  can  difguife,  or  extinguiQi.  Other  ex- 
emplifications likewife  might  have  been  found, 
in  this  Bpiftle,  and  fome  of  them  have  already 
been  pointed  out. 

But  perhaps  the  critic  might  objcS  to  thefe 
examples,  as  not  being  of  that  fpecies  of  poetry 
which  he  deems  moft  excellent. 

*'  ThtfubUme  and  the  pathetic^*  he  obferves, 
*'  are  the  two  chief  nerves  of  all  genuine  poefy. 
"  What  is  there,*' he  continues,  "  tranfcendantly 
"  fublime  or  pathetic  in  Pope?  In  his  works 
*'  there  is  indeed  nihil  inane,  nihil  arcejfitwn  ,- 
"  puro  tamen  fonti  quam  magna  ftumine  proprior  ; 
**  as  the  excellent  Quintillian  remarks  of  Lycias. 
*'  And  becaufe  I  am  perhaps  unwilling  to  fpeafc 
"  out  in  plain  Englifh,  I  will  adopt  the  foUowT 
"  ing  paffage  of  Voltaire,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
"  as  exactly  characterizes  Pope,  as  it  does  his 
^'  model  BoileaU)  for  whom  it  was  originally 
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**  defigned.    jNCiVPABLE  peutetrepu  sur 

**  BLIME  Q.UI  ELEVE  L*AMB  &  DU  SENTI- 
"  MENT  ftUI  l' ATTeNDRIT,  MAIS  FAIT 
"  POUR  ECLAIRER  CEUX  A  QVl  EA  NATURB 
«  ACCORDA  L'uH  &  L*AUTRE,  LABORIEUX 
••  SEVERE,  PRECIS,  ?UR,  HARMONIEUX,  XL 
"   DEVJNT  ENFINLE  EOETE  DE  LARAISON." 

The  critic  had  before  premifed,  tUat  the  fpc-r 
fies  of  poetry,  in  which  Mr.  Pope  excelled,  was 
pot,  ip  his  opinion,  the  moft  excellent  one  c£ 
the  art:  and  here  he  ppints  put  the  fpecies  to 
which  only  he  fcems  to  confine  the  excellence 
he  admires. 

The  fublime  and  the  pathetic,  have,  it  is  true, 
been  allowed  a  fuperior  degree  of  excellence,  as 
being  perhaps  moft  generally  ftrikjng  and  affed- 
ing  ;  and  Horace  feems  inclined  to  confine  poe- 
tical excellence  folely  to  the  Jitblime^  and  to  al- 
low him  only  to  be  a  poet— ^«i  mens  divhior  et 
OS  magna  fonaturum^  &c. 

But  terror  and  pity  arc  more  readily  produced, 
tha  n  fome  are  apt  to  inugine ;  and  theie  bong  the 
icnfalions  with  which  the  mind  perhaps  is  moft 
eafily  imprefled,  poets  therefore  apply  themfelves 
moft  conftantly  to  excite  them  ;  and  thus  often 
raife  their  own  reputation,^  on  the  weatpeis  of  | 
their  readers. 

"With  refpcft  to  the  pathetic,  however,  it  is  a 
term  ufually  confined  tofuch  ideas,  as  raife  in  us 
emotions  of  pity.    But  I  much  queftion,  wht^ 
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«her  tbe.fidl  power  of  the  pathos,  has  ever  yet 
beea  fuUy  explained. 

Any  fcene  or  dcfcription,  that  is  exquifitply 
beautiful,  i«  capable  of  imprefling  fenfations 
analogous  to  the  pathetic.  We  never  view,  or 
read  of  fuch  objeds,  without  feeling  that  kin! 
of  total  relaxation,  that  enervate  tremulous  fen- 
fation,  which  we  experience  when  we  contem- 
plate any  objeft  of  diftrefs  or  pity.  No  one, 
perhaps,  of  nice  fenfibility,  can  read  that  ini- 
mitable defcriptioij  of  Paradife,  in  Milton,  with-r 
out  being  difpofed  to  indulge  an  effuHon  of  tears ; 
yet  here  every  thing  is  gay,  degant  and  riant : 
and  the  fame  effeds,  though  not  in  the  iarae 
degree,  are  found  to  refult  from  different  caufes. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  that  thefc  fpedcs 
of  poetry  apply  moft  forcibly  to  our  feelings,  it 
may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  they  ought 
therefore  to  be  ellecmed  as  moft  excellent. 

That  art  is  moft  excellent,  which  moft  imme- 
diately tends  to  accomplifh  the  end  propofed. 
The  end  of  literary  compofitions,  of  everykind. 
ihould  be  to  enlarge  the  underfianding,  and 
mend  the  heart.  Man  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
crcatqre  compounded  of  reafon,  as  well  as  paf- 
fion.  Now  occafional  ftrokcs  of  the  genuine 
fublime  and  pathetic,  may  fuccefsfully  produce 
thefe  effe£ts  ;  but  when  they  become  the  con-? 
ftant  attention  of  a  writer,  through  a  long 
laboured  production,  the  one  genc^Iy  fwelts 
into  unnatural  inflation,  and  aukward  tombaft  ; 
vrkile  the  other  degenerates  into  unm^oly  foft- 
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oefs.ancl  ridiculous  .whiaing:  of  which,  ws 
may  be  bold  to  fay,  the  greatpft  writers  fumiit) 
JOG  frequent  inftances. 

The  reafon  is»  that  io  thefe  kinds  of  poetry, 
nature  Ja  generally  reprefented  in  the  ofitre.  The 
imagination  loves  to  be  flattered;  it  always 
piftures  to  itfelf  fomethirig  more  grand  and  more 
extraordinary,  than  it  ever  met  with  in  reality  : 
and  there  is  always  fojnething  in  every  fcene, 
which  falls  fiiort  of  the  perfcflion  it  afpires  to, 
This  propcnfity  is  favourable  to  poetical  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  is  what  gives  fuch  a  peculiar  relilh 
to  the  fublime  and  pathetic.  But  to  be  extra- 
vagant, requires  lefs  ffcill  than  is  ufually  ima-t 
gined ;  and  to  defcribe  nature  in  her  genuine 
charader,  ie  perhaps  the  greateft  effort  of  art. 

In  the  hiAory  of  human  learning,  imaginar 
tioa  has  always  been  affigned  as  the  proper  pn>T 
vince  of  poetry.  This  has  been  fo  univer&lly 
adopted,  and  taken  in  fo  wide  an  extent, 
that  many  have  ufed  the  licentia  poetica,  with- 
out any  reafonable  bounds  or  reftraint ;  as  if  it 
was,  in  no  degree,  under  the  diredion  and  con* 
troid  of  judgment. 

But,  though  poetry  may  be  allowed,  more  than 
any  other  literary,  compofition,  to  be  addrcflcd  to 
the  imagination  ;  yet,  if  it  is  calculated  to  de- 
light the  imagination  only,  without  being 
^zrefted  to  any  purpofe,  either  moral  or  intdr 
jedual,  it  certainly  does  not  deferve  to  be  ranked 
aijiQpg  the  mo^  excellept  ipecies  of  poetry.  In 
'  .^  '  this 
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(bis  cafe,  what  fhould  be  the  meap,  \»  prepof* 
teroufly  made  the  eqd. 

The  pleafures  of  the  imagination  axe  more 
obvious,  but  they  certainly  are  not  fo  refined, 
as  thofe  of  the  underftanding.  The  latter  are 
attended  with  fome  increafe  of  knowledge,  on 
which  the  mind  may,  from  time  to  time,  expa- 
tiate by  reflexion.  The  former,  though  trant- 
porting  for  a  time,  are  confined  in  their  efie^« 
and  are  quickly  cvanefcent.  The  pleafures  of 
imagination  feem  to  hold  a  middle  fpace  between 
the  groffi  enjoyments  of  fcnfc,  and  the  more 
refined  delights  of  the  imderftanding.  All  ate, 
jn  fome  degree,  capable  of  enjoying  the  two 
former  j  but  very  few  have  a  relrth  for  the  lat-  , 
ler ;  as  very  few  are  capable  of  fuch  a  ftretch 
and  perfeverance  of  thought,  as  alodt  can  Ten- 
der them  gratefal. 

It  is  owing  to  the  indulgence  of  this  ezcellive 
Ucenle  of  fiattering  the  imagination,  that,  at 
an  advanced  age,  as  judgment  ripens,  the  greater 
part  of  poetry  becomes  infipid :  and  the  truth  of 
this  reflation  may  lead  us  to  determine  the  fpe^ 
cies  of  poetical  compofition  which  is  moft  excel? 
lent ;  which  is  certainly  that,  for  which  our  rcrt 
Uih  does  not  abate  with  the  growth  of  our  ex- 
perience and  underftanding ;  that,  which  abounds 
with  fentiment,  and  conveys  ufeful  truths  vfith 
erace,  preciftoi:),  and  harmony. 

In  faS,  the  true  diftinguilhing  charafteriftic  of 
poetry,  feems  to  (onjill  gather  in  ^&jUj  than  i^ 

the 
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-the  matter.  The  cflcnce  of  true  poetry,  is  haiw 
mony.  A»to  the  faculty  of  the  mind,  to  which 
it  properly  refers,  that  depends  altogether  on  the 
Bftture  of  the  various  o^efls  it  treats  of,  and 
vrhich  are  commpa  to  profc  as  well  as  vcxfe. 

Sublimity  and  pathos  are  not  confined  to 
poetry  j  fince  profe,  as  well  as  verfe,  may  be  fu- 
blime,  pathetic,  narrative,  or  deTcriptiTe ;  and 
may  be  dire£led  to  the  imagination,  or  the  judg-r 
xnent,  as  the  fubjed  requires.  No  man  y^ 
venture  to  deny,  that  Lot^iuus  and  ^uintiliant 
Locke  and  Ncwtoti,  <^c.  though  no  poets,  wero 
all  men  of  imagination* 

Admitting,  howev»,  that  dif  fublime  and 
the  pathetic,  are  the  mofl;  excellent  jpedes  (^ 
poetical  compofition ;  yet,  can  it  be  tnily  laid, 
that  Mr.  Pope  did  not  excel  in  thcfc  ? 

If  the  critic  means,  that  we  do  not  find  in 
Pope  a  poem,  in  which  the  Juhlime  and  the 
pathetic  conftitute  the  charafler  of  the  whole : 
thig  is  only  faying,  in  other  words,  what  every 
ene  knows,  that  Mr.  Pope  never  compofed  a 
tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem.  But,  if  he  means 
to  deny,  that  there  are  a  thoufand  pafiages  in 
Pope's  poems,  in  which  the  Jiiilime  and  the 
pathetic  are  difplayed  in  their  utmoft  force  and 
perfedion  {  this  is  a  miftake  that  all  who  have 
eyes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  muft  be  convinced  of, 

Does  not  the  Mefliah  afford  indances  of  the 
tcu?  fublime  i  Has  not  the- critic  himfetf  allowed 

the 
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the  lines,  toward  the  conclufion  of  Windfov 
Foxeft*  to  contain  ftrokes  of  genuine  and  rublime 
poetry  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  fublime  and 
pathetic,  than  feveral  paffages  in  his  Effay  on 
Man  i  as  well  as  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Dun* 
dad ;  not  to  mention  the  Veries  to  the  Memory 
pf  an  unfortunate  Lady,  the  Ode  to  Sl  Cecilia, 
and  many  other  of  lus  compofitions,  from 
whence  fsveral  inftanceg  have  been  felefted. 

As  to  the  pathetic  in  pardculari  the  critic  him'« 
felf  is  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  EpiiUe 
from  Eloi/h  to  Abelard,  with  Uie  Elegy  to  the  Me*- 
mory  of  an  unfortunate  Lady.,  are  truly  tender  and 
pathetic ;  and  his  feelings  have,  in  Inany  pafla- 
ges,  extorted  from  hi;n  the  moft  warm  andinvot 
luntary  confefiions  of  our  poet's  excellence,  both 
with  refpe^  to  fublimity  and  pathos. 

With  what  propriety  then  can  he  a&, — r- 
"  What  is  there  tranfccndently  fublime  or  pa- 
*'  thetic  in  Pope  ?"  when  he  has  himfelf,  with 
real  tafte  and  candor,  pointed  out  fo  many  inr 
ftances  of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  criticifms  on  little  more  than  oack 
yolwne  o/  our  poet's  works  ? 

Perhaps,  however,  he  will  not  allow  Pope  to 
excel  in  thefe  qualities,  becaufe  he  has  only  dif*- 
played  them  occafionally,  and  not  made  thepx 
his  principal  ftudy  aqd  attention.  But  to  deter-r 
mine  whether  a  writer  has  a  genius  for  the  fq^ 
hlime,  the  pathetic,  the  defcriptive,  or  any 
other  mode  of  pompofition,  it  4s  fufficient  that 

he 
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he  fhews  himfelf  capable  of  exerting  thole  t*- 
rious  powers,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  fevcral 
fubjeds  he  treats  of,  requires  that  he  ihould 
difplay  them. 

Mr.  PoPB  has  himfelf  given  us  the  reaiba 
why  he  did  not  cultivate  thofe  fpecies  of  poetry, 
which  chiefly  delight  the  imagination.  He 
rather  chofe  to  mix  the  utile  dulci 

"  Andiloop*dt(}truth,andmoralizMhisfoDg.** 

.  Or,  as  he  elfewhere  exprefles  it> 


-He  turn*d  the  tuneful  art 


''  From  founds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the 
"  heart." 

His  ftrong  fenfe,  and  moral  caft  of  mind,  having 
inclined  him  principally  to  cultivate  didaOic  and 
moral  compofition,  many  critics  have  endear 
Toured  to  conBne  his  genius  to  thofe  kinds  J 
and  infinuated,  with  this  effayift  *,  that  he  did 
not  excel  in  the  other  fpecies  of  compofition ; 
and  have  therefore  been  ready  to  complimem 
him  with  the  frigid  encomium,  which  Voltaire 
has  paid  to  Mr.  Boileau,  and  which  the  effayift 
has  transferred  to  Mr.  Pope,  by  ftiljng  him, 
LE  PoETE  DE  LA  Raison.    A  complimcnt. 


•  speaking  of  Mr.  Pope's  dejign  of  writing  an  q>ic 
poem,  the  ctiiic  intimates  a  fufpicion,  that  fo  didactic 
a  genius  would  have  b^n  deficient  in  thu  fublmf  and  fiitbf- 
lict  which  are  tbe  n»in  nerves  of  the  tf^ta. 

which 
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which  writers  of  luxuriant  imagination  and 
fcanty  judgment,  may,  without  prejudice  to  their 
vanity,  pay  to  tbofe  who  have  more  fenfe  thaa 
themfelves. 

But  why  fliould  the  critic  apply,  or  rather 
pervert,  Voltaire's  fentime^ts,  to  exprefs  his- 
judgment  of  Mr.  Popej  which  he  modeftly 
coafeiTes  himfelf  unwilling  to  fpeak  out  in  plain 
Engliih  ?  If  Voltaire's  authority  is  of  any 
weight,  the  critic  need  not  be  told,  that  what- 
ever Voltaire  might  think  of  Boileau,  he  enter- 
tained a  very  different  judgment  of  Mr.  Pope 
from  that  which  the  critic  has  paffed,  by  trans- 
ferring Voltaire's  charader  of  the  former,  to  the 
latter. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  he  complimented 
Mr,  Pope  as  one  endowed  with  a  gift  given  t* 
one  in  a  million,  and  that  only  to  the  true  poet. 
—But  this  is  not  all. — In  a  letter  from  England 
to  one  of  his  friends  at  Paris,  he  fays  farther  of 
him, — "  I  intend  to  fend  you  one  or  two  poems  of 
**  Mr.  Pope,  the  beft  poet  of  England,  and  at 
**  prefent  of  all  the  world.  I  hope  you  are  ac- 
a  *f  quainted  enough  with  thd  Englifl)  tongue,  to 
*'  be  fenfible  of  all  the  charms  of  his  works. 
**  For  my  part,  I  look  upon  his  poem,  called 
*.*  the  Ejay  on  Criticifutt  as  fuperlor  to  the  Jrt 
"  of  Pottry  of  Horace;  and  his  Rape  of  the 
*'  Lock  is,  in  my  opinion,  above,  the  Lutr'm  of 
*^  Defpreaux.  I  never  i'aw  fo  amiable  an  imagi- 
**  nation,  fo  gentle  ^racff/,  fo  great  variety,  fo 
**  much,  wit,  and  fo  refined*kaowledge  of  the 
5  "  world, 
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•»  world,  as  in  this  litde  perfbtoiance,"    MS: 
Letter,  Oa.  t5,  i786i 

Such  are  the  fentlments  of  this  celebrated 
foreigner,  with  refpeft  to  Mr.  Port's  poetical 
flierit ;  aild  how  much  Warmer  \^ouM  this  psne-^ 
gyric  have  been,  had  Voltaire  been  maftcr  of 
the  nicer  beauties  of  the  Englifh  language,  Hi 
■which  Mr.  Pope  fo  eminenUt  excelled.  We 
find,  that  fo  far  from  thinkings  hihi  laB&rieuxi 
Jiptiere\  he  pronounces  him  a  jxwt  of  what  hH 
calls  ami&hle  Imagi  Nation  and  gtnihGnurri 
Itufter  of  gteat  variety,  wit,  and  ut'bahity"  '•••  ■ 
Qualities  tending  to  perfeft  a  poet,  even  in  dmfe 
^Kcies  of  compofition,  which  our  eflapft  deemS 
tacMft  exeellent^ 

Neverthelefa,  the  elTayift  does  not  fchiple  irf 
<|ileflion  Mr.  Popk's  title  to  Invention  and 
iHttGlNATiON.  In  the  dedication,  above  taken 
notice  of*  he  affects  to  fpeak  df  him  rather  as  a 
MoraHfi,  than  a  Poet ;  adding,  that  it  is  ^  trea-: 
tive  and  glowing  Inaginatioh  cmly,  which  can 
ftamp  a  writer  with  the  latter  chara^er. 

Is  attothef  part,  fpcaking  of  *he  Epiftle  fioni 
3£Ioi&  to  Abelard,  he  fays-'—**  Pope  was  a  mofl 
**  excellent  Improver,  ifno  greatorigifaaHlN- 
•*  TENTOR."  Again,  in  the  clofe  of  his  Exa^ 
Jned  of  the  Rdpe  of  the  Lock,  he  thus  exprcffei 
liimfelf!  "  It  isin  thistoihpofition,  Pope  prio- 
*'  cipally  appears  a  Poet  ;  in  which  he  has  dif- 
'  **  played  more  imagination,  than  in  all  his  other 
**  Irorks  taken  together^     It  iboukl,  hanvenri 
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*•  be  remembered,"  he  a^ds,  "  that  he  was  not 

"  the  FIRST  fcxmer  and  creator  of  thofe  beauti- 

*'  ful  machine*,  the  Sylphs;  on  which  his  claim 

**  to  imagination  is  chiefly  fouoded.     He  found 

*•  them  eicifting  ready  to  his  hand ;  bnt  has,  in- 

*'  deed,  employed  them  with  iingular  judgment 

"  and  artifice." 

It  is  to  be  wiflied,  that  before  the  critic  ha<l 
pafled  thefe  hafty  cenfures,  he,  wbo  h  ib  well 
able>  had  prcTioufly  defined  the  words  Inven- 
tion and  Imagination;  or,  at  leaft,  that  he 
had  premifed  what  meaning  be  intended  to  con- 
vey by  the  uie  (^  thofe  terms. 

Definitions,  it  is  true,  more  efpecially  of  ab- 
ihad  terms,  are  dangerous ;  and  much  ridicule 
lias  been  thrown  uptui  the  unwary  ufe  of  them. 
But  it  is  indifpenrably  necefiary,  however,  that 
fuch  as  criticize  or  difpute,  fliould  make  the 
■world  acquainted  with  the  fenfc  they  annex  to 
the  terms  they  tra^oy:  otherwife  they  may 
cavil  without  end,  and  only  create  confufioa» 
inftead  of  begetting  coaTi&ion. 

Now  Invention  and  Imagination  are,  at  leaff, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  terms,  though  nearly  allied, 
yet  fomewhat  difFereut  from  each  other;  thougb 
they  are  frequently  ufed  indifcriroinately,  and 
conftninded  even  by  our  critic  himfelf ;  as  it 
fhould  feem  by  the  following  expreiEons.  • 

*^  The  man  of  rhymes,"  fays  be,  "  maiy  be 

♦*  cafily  found  j  byt  the  genuine  poet,  of  a  Hr^y 

F  f  8  "  plaflic 
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**  pkftic  Imagination^  the  true  Maebr  or  CxE* 
**  ATos>  is  an  unonunoa  prodigy." 

Here  the  critic  feemt  to  attribute  Uie  power  of 
making  or  creating,  to  the  Imaginativt^  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  Invention, 

But  the  TRUE  Maker  or  Creator  (fays  he) 
is  an  uncommon  prodigy.     I  believe  fo.     Maker   ' 
of  what  ?    Not  of  BeingS}  nor  Ideas.     He  may   , 
make  Monfters  :    things  which  never  did  exifl 
in  one  cafe»  and  which  never  can  in  the  other. 
We   can  only  combine    the  Bongs  and   the 
Ideas  which  our  fen{es  prefent  unto  us.     Ai   ' 
Maker  and  Creator^  in  any  other  fenfe  than  a  i 
{kilfiil  AlTociator  and  Combiner,    the  Man  in  | 
Bedlam  has  the  advantage  of  the  trueft  Genius. 

So  that  Tnvetitian,  as  applied  to  literary  compo- 
fition*  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than,  the  faculty 
of  difcovering  certain  relations  among  varioas 
obiet^s ;  from  whence  we  form  a  nevf  and  beau? 
tiful  affociatim  of  ideas :  and  we  pronounce  no  , 
man  a  genius,  wl^o  does  not  excel  in  this  &culty.  | 

htaginationy  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  &culty  of 
iltuftrating  and  embelliOiing  tho&  ideas^  by  iie^, 
apt  and  flriking  images  and  figures.  It  is  the 
office  of  imagination,  to  reprefedt  fome  truth  to 
the  underAanding,  as  it  were  by  refle&ioo. 

Thus  it  would  feem,  that  imagination  is  but  i 

proper  attendant  on  invention.     As  genius  i»  the 

laculty  of  forming  new  aflbciations  of  ideas,  fe 

imaginatioa 
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ipiaeinatipn  is  the  faculty  of  reprefenting  thein 
''*    ty"new  images,  , 

It  is  from  imagination,  that  a  writer  derives  the 
"^    fire.andenthufiafm,  which,"withrefpc£t  to  poetry      ' 
''■    efpecially,   conftitutes,    among  other   qualities, 
■what  we  call  Genius.     But  to  form  a  poetic  ge- 
nius, requires  a  happy  concurrence  of  all  the 
■"     nobler  qualities  of  the  mind.     The  invention 
flioultj  be  quick  arid  fenile;    the  poet  muft  be 
-■■'-    >ble  teadily  to  perceive  the  relations  among  va- 
rious obje^s  vrfiich  pfefent  themfelves   befofe 
him,  and  to  combine  them,  vrith  fuch  curiousfeVi- 
Wj"/,  as  to  produce  aftrifcing  and  interdfting  union. 

As  this  union, however,  will  he  thorc  or  Icfs  ob- 

^      vious  to  others,  ia  proportion  as  their  powers  of 

c-      perception  are  more  bt  lefs  vigorous  or  languid; 

,  therefore  the  Poet's  imagination  likewifc  fliould 

'      te  lively  and  ardent.     He  muft  be  capable  of  im* 

i       prefling  thofc  ideas  on  difFefent  minds,  by  place- 

'       ing  them  in  various  lights,  by  the  ufe  of  chdicc 

;       and  ftrong  images,  and  of  figurative  illuftratlonsj 

decked  with  all  the  graces  of  an  elegant,  fplen- 

did  and  harmonious  didion. 

His  judgmeht  alfo,  fliotild  be  folid  and  cor- 
reft.'  He  muft  be  capable  of  arranging  his 
thoughts  in  a  methodical  train;  of  combining 
faeh  only  as  have  a  natural  congruity  between 
them,  of  feparating  fuch  as  are  difiimilar,  and  of 
applying  them  to  their  proper  purpofcs,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  complete  and  ftriking  union. 

'    ■      Gs  ■      fiu 
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Hi!}  tafte,  likewise,  (houM  be  refined :  he  ibt^ 
be  able  to  diftingaifli  nicely  whct  is  beaul^U 
,  and  to  feled  fuch  imagery  as  may  be  beft  a^rc^ 
.  priated  to  illuftrate  the  ideas  lie  would  convey. 
He  mull  know,  likewife*  how  to  preferve  a  jim 
ordonnance  of  figures,  and  avoid  the  Jarring 
dafli  of  bietaphors.  He  muftdifcern  alfbi  what 
ftilc  is  moft  properly  adapted  to  the  various  fpe- 
des  of  compofitioD :  otherwife  he  will  be  liable 
.  to  mifbJce  iniBatioa  for  fubUmttyy  conceit  for 
wit,  and  gaudinefs  for  elegance. 

Thefe  are  the  qualities  which  form  a  genins 
in  poetry,  and  of  thefe  Mr.  toPE  was  eminently 
pofiefled ;  though  the  ingenious  xritic  ieems  to 
deny,  or  at  leaft  to  quelUon,  his  title  to  the  moft 
c^cBtial  of  ihem,  ttuu  is*  iAvaition, 

"We  are  the  more  fijrprfzed  at  the  critic**  A^ 
putif^  Mr.  Pope's  juft  claim  to  this  excrflence, 
as  he  feems  to  entertain  very  juA:  and  libcr^ 
tiocions  of  the  nature  of  inventioB ;  where  he 
fays,   bow  confiftently  with  his  judgment  (^ 

!Mr.  Pope,  let  others  determine "That a 

'•  want  of  feeming  originality  arifes  frequently, 
*  not  from  a  barrensefs  and  timidity  c^  genius 
*■  but  from  invincible  neceffity,  and  the  nature 
**  of  things  :  that  the  works  of  thofe,  who  pn>- 
**  fefs  an  art  whofe  efience  is  imitation,  muft 
"  needs  be  ftatnped  with  a  clofe  refemblance  to 
**  each  other  ;  fmcc  the  objefts,  material  or  ani- 
"  fnate*  extraneous  or  internal,  which  they  all 
•*  imitate,  lie  equally  open  to  the  obfetvatiod  of 
"  all,  a»d  a«  peifcftly  fimilkr;**-. '  '■  -     ••' 

-  -  But 
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But*  the  miOaken  &undation  on  which  the 
critic  4li^me«,  or  at  kaft  doybta,  the  vaUdUf 
ofoiu  aYUhor's  claim,  betrays  itfelf  in  his  admit^ 
tiqg  that  Mc  Pope  has  difplayed  piore  imagi^ 
•nation  in  the  Rape  of  the  Loek^  than  in  all  his 
other  works  taken  together;  with  this  abatement^ 
that  he  was  not  the  f  i  rst  founer  and  creator  ^ 
UH^e  beautiful  machines,  the  Sylphs. 

If  by  this  is  meant,  that  Mr.  Pope  was  n<^ 
the  firft  who  brought  the  Sylphs  into  poetia^ 
machinery,  the  obfervation,  were  it  true,  would 
J^ve  weight.  But  it  is  deflitute  of  truth :  for 
Mr.  Pope  was  uaqueitionably  the  &rft  who.emr 
ployed  this  machinery.  He  firft  difcovered  the 
re^tions  between  thofe  imaginary  beings  of  .^ir, 
and  the  light  fantailicobje(^  he  intended  tpridir 
cule.  He  firft  aiiigned  thofe  beings  their  feveral 
charges,  directed  their  feveral  fun&ons,  denoun- 
ced ^beir feveral  punifliments,  and  framed  variomt' 
new  alTociations  of  pleaiing  ideas  from  this  whini|- 
fical  fyftem  :  and  if  this  is  not  Intention,  icis 
difficult  to  iay  what  is. 

If,  on  the.otberliand,  it  is  only. meant  that  Mr. 
Pope  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  Rofyfrudan 
JyJUm  of  the  Sylphs,  this  is  true;  but  it  is  fofar 
from  arguing  his  want  of  invention,  that,  tp  hav« 
made  fuch  a  .fyftem«  was  not  only  out  of  tha 
{Kovince  of  poetical  invention,  but  bad  it  been 
hrought  into  it,  would  have  deftrpyed  all  its  eScfi^ 

Poetical  inveation  mull  .have  die  popular  bo- 

Hef  to  work^pOD,,(N:  it  can  qevCf  attaia its  ead. 

G  g  3  Could 
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Could  Homer  have  brought  his  gods,  or  Milton 

his  devils,  into  poetical  machinery,  had  they  been 
the  inventors  of  either  fyftem  ?  No;  They  took 
them  as  they  found  them,  ready  framed  For  their 
purpofe,  by  having  become  the  obje<3;8  of  popular 
beUef, 

It  is  (aid,  indeed,  that  there  have  beea  critics* 
in  former  as  well  as  later  times,  weak  enough  to 
fuppofe,  that  Homer  himfelfwas  the  firft  inven- 
tor of  his  gods  and  goddefTes.  But  furely  what 
made  him  the  admiration  of  the  Greeks  of  his 
own  and  after  times,  was  his  giving  them  back, 
conveyed  in  the  moft  fplendid  light,  the  image  of 
their  own  minds. 

But  he  who  at  prefent  ufes  the  pagan  mytho- 
logy for  his  poetical  machinery,  may  be  fairly 
charged  with  want  of  invention ;  becaufe  it  hu 
not  only  been  pre-occupied,  but  has  beenfolcMig 
ufed,  that  it  is  now  worn  out.  For  ^fupcmatural 
fyjhm  may  be  too  old,  as  well  as  too  uew ;  and  i» 
alike  unfit  for  poetic?  ufe,  either  when  it  has  loft, 
or  when  it  never  had,  the  popular  belief. 

It  is  from  this  reafon,  that  the  antient  mytho- 
logy is  become  difgufling.  We  cannot  now  bear 
invocations  to  the  mufes.  Apollo  now  no  longer 
ihines  in  the  fplendid  fphere,  to  which  the  poets 
exalted  him.  Even  Venus  hcrfelf,  though  girt 
\vith  her  Ceftus,  muft  give  up  the  power  of  in- 
spiration; and  her  fon,  Cupid,  now  can  wound 
no  longer.  We  may  indeed  fmile  to  fee  him  in 
Atucrcon,  fluttering  hi&  wings,  and  pointing  his 
J     _  '  arro%TS; 
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arrows ;  but  if  a  modem  were  to  draw  fuch  a  pic- 
ture, we  fliould  throw  it  afidc  with  difguft,  and  def- 
pife  him  as  the  pitiful  copift  of  an  exploded  fyftem. 

■  What  a  Hienomenon  of  a  poet  then  muft:  he 
be,  who,  to  afFedl  the  name  of  an  Inventor,  firft 
conceiTcs  a  fyftem  of  faith  for  the  people,  and  \ 
then,  without  waiting  till  it  be  received,  founds 
all  his  probable  adventures  upon  it !  The  reader 
not  being  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  fyftem, 
or  with  the  nature  of  the  Beings  it  comprizes, 
would  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  why  fuch  and  fuch 
particular  attributes  and  functions  are  aftigned 
to  each ;  and  fuch  an  attempt  would  rather  ftiock, 
thaa  delight  the  imagination. 

Homer,  the  great  Inventor,  did  far  otherwife ; 
he  took  the  popular  religion  as  he  found  it,  and 
employed  the  traditional  tales,  ofwhich  it  was  full, 
Jp  convey  to  his  readers,  in  all  the  majefty  of  num- 
bers, and  fplendour  of  painting,  the  trueft  philo- 
ibphy  of  the  human  paftions  and  aftedtlons.  Thia 
was  thatMAGic  OF  Invention,  which  has  fo 
fafcinated  every  age,  from  his  own  to  the  prefent. 

Even  the  wild  Arioso  was  not  fo  far  gone,  a5 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  moon  for  Invention  i 
though  he  fent  one  of  his  heroes,  and  might  have 
fent  many  of  his  critics,  thither  for  the  recovery 
of  their  wits.  He  was  not  the  firft  Do<3:or  who 
advifed  this  remedy.  As  grotcfque  a  piifiure  ad 
he  gives  us  of  humanity,  it  was  a  true  one  of  th« 
times  he  lived  in ;  which  were  extravagantly  de-» 
praved,  by  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  le-> 
tendary  talcs  of  the  faints. 

G  s  3  But 
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,  But  to  fhew  .the  falfe  ground- ijn  wM^  Mr, 
Pope's  titie  tx)  iovention  is  brougKt  iritQouefl^bii, 
let  us  fuppofe  a  critic  on  Netvton  fliouia  Tay  -7^ 
*'*  tie  Had  not  much  phyjical  Invention,  irth 
**  dierit  of  Uiit  kind  muil  reft  on  the  tefietfit^ 
**  Tei£fi:vpt.  Here  he  ha*  fliovm  more  inT^nt^m* 
f'  than  in  any  of  hU  works ;  and  yeti  even  herfj 
"  ire  mnft  rememher,  that  he  was  not  the  fit^ 
"  former  of  Sr«/ and  C/^." 

Tliough  this  may  he  thought  too  extravaganti 
tp  be  £itd  ferioufly;  yet  it  is  m\rch  hefs  ^  than 
the  ahove  objedion  to  Pop  e's  claim  of  inTcnfio& 
Had  Newton  firft  difcoVered  the  ufe  defied  and 
glaft,  it  had  not  ^iled  his  opdcar  ^iivK/ioX) 
and  ha4  greatly  benefited  mankind;  but  had 
Pope  been  the  inventor  of  the  Sylphian  Syfiem, 
he  "had  been  difabled  from  making  any  poetical 
ufe  t^  the  whimfie^  he  had  created  ;  and  Hhd, 
fi;ibr^6ver,  injured  fixiety,  by  adding  an  ovtas 
load  to  labouring  fuperftition. 

In  Ihort,  a  critic  who  denies  tfof  poet  the  fflC^ 
.lit  of  invention,  becaufe  he  did.  not  invent  ^ 
Sylphian  Syftnn,  might  with  a^'nuch  propruty 
fay,  that  Mr.  Pope  had  no  invention,  becaufe  he 
,  did  not  make  Mifs  Fermor*'s  lock  of  hair,  nor  the 
ijciflar^  with  which  her  gallant  divided  it.  ' 

.  One  would  be  apt  to  fuppde,  that  dioy  who 
^Cpute  Mr.PoPE*8  claim  in  this  relped,  confined 
thcie  ideas  of  inventmii  merely,  fo  xh£  prodnfliob 
'  6f  fomewhat  fabulous  and  fantdfUc^  iiicBias  kheihi- 
ries  of  the  CeKtaurst  the  MirmrndtitxASffetUi  &c. 
-•  3  -  —    ■  ■■■    In' 


In  the  eftiination  of  fuch^  one  woijld  imagine 
that  6vld  muft  he  the  prince  of  JMKts,  as  he  is 
continually  Entertaining  our  imagination  WitH 
iltiajpectofa  miraculu,  and  is  cooflantlj  teeming 
Twm  a  fucceffion  of  moafters  ♦. 

5ut  they  do  not  confider  that  the  mind  whicl| 
$rft  created  thefe  imaginary  exiftencies,  did  not 
difplay  greater,  nor  yet  fo  great  power  of  inven^ 
tion,  as  he  who  fiift  introduced  them  into  poe* 
tical  machinery. 

The  firft  formation  of  them,  waa  effected  hy 
the  combination  of  a  very  few  fimple  ideas.  But 
to  bring  them  into  aflion,  to  prefcribe  their  vari- 
ous provioces,  to  direft  their  feveral  opcrationa, 
and  to  deduce  the  moral  rjfulting  from  their 


*  The  ri^  reverend  and  leariwd^uibor  of  the  Divide  La- 
gktipa  of  Mo&Sr  has  Qioivnt  (leveithelcrs,  that  even  Ovid  here 
yraa  no  Inventor,  but  indebted  for  his  fables  to  the  prcccdtn? 
Greek  wrttena  whotook  them  from  thk  papular  tales.  The 
McTAUORPHosie^  hia  L^nUbip  obfervet  with  his  urual  acn- 
nMiirpTe  ffointhcdodtniieof  theMiTEUpsYCHOBis;  and 
W4s>  indeed,  a  mode  of  it,  and,  of  cotfrfe,  a  verjr  conflderdble 
part  of  the  Pa^n  theology :  fo  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  if 
feveral  ^|ave  writers  mads  collc^oits  oT  them,  fucb  as  AV> 
0ndrr,  Btnit  CMftbtan,  Ptrftbtw,  ThmUnttt  Parib^ii'urt 
mad  Adrian  the  fophift.  Of  what  kind  tberecolle^ions  were, 
wc  may  fee  by  that  of  AtUaniui  LibtrnliSy  who  tranfcribed 
from  them  :  thence,  too,  OinV  gathered  his  materials,  aod 
formed  them  Into  a  poem,  on  the  moft  fublimc  and  regular 
-  plan,  A  rpruirtift  iliiTQiiy  or  Provioencs}  canied  <low« 
)n  as  methoijlcal  a  maancr,  M  the  graces  9f  poetry  would 
allow,  Irom  the  creation  to  his  own  times,  through  the 
Ec7?TtAK,  PftEHiciAN,  Grbek,  and  RoMAN  hi^orles : 
Ahd  tbic  the  ejegant  FaUraiba  ttant  to  iocinuts,  in  ibe 
cbWrxSer  ht  {iyu  of  tbo  poet  aad  |)is  vorlct. 
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ttdpeOx^t  ageiuties,  lequ'ircft^much more  vasej 
0ltd  cQinplIcatcd  ^iTaciatioa  of  ideas. 

:  It  Js  ia  this  light,  that  Mr.  Pope-  may  be  &i4 
tp  have  been  mifter  of  as  much,  invention  .lanA 
finagimtion  a,&  aay  oiher  writer  whatever  Thefc 
Acuities  he  has  not  only  difplaycd  in  xheRapeof 
the  Lockf  but  they  &re  confpicuous  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  works.  In  his  Eloifa  to  Ahdardt 
what  new  and  flriking  combinations  of  ideas  J 
■what  fplendid  and  variegated  imagery !  What  dc- 
Jicate  ^nd  gathetic  fenMiiients !  What  eafy  and 
4i(U'moniou6  vei:fificatio.n ! 

But  if  there  are  any  fb  unreafonable  to  con- 
Ji^ndithat  it  isin  the.conilruftibnandcoiidudrofa 
fable  only,  that  a  poet  can  be  allowed  the  merit 
of  invention  and  imagination,  they  cannot  yetde- 
ny  that  Mr.  Pope  has  eminently  difplayed  thefe 
faculties  in  theZ)annW.'  In  this  beautiful  alle- 
gory.* one  great  intire  a£lion  is  exemplified*  and 
oondudled  accordii^  tothe  laws  of  the  Epopea: 
the  poem  has  its  Hero^  its  Macinnery^  its  Epifodes, 
Vith  every  i-equifita  vrhich  conftitutes  the  per- 
icdion  of  epic  comppiition :  and  the  firft  three 
Jbot)ks'  difplay  the  mcft  fertile  invcation>  and 
ifpomve  iniagifiatiDfi,  .    ' 

.  .Nay,  was  there  no  other. pDopf  of  our  author's 
capacity  to  excel  in  labukjus-'compofition^  it 

might  be  collefled  even  from  the  plan  of  the 
Cpii;  poem  .which  has  been  fct  forth  above,  and 
^hkh  he  did  not  \iyt  to  execute. 

^vi":^"  '  BHt| 
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'-  %ut,  however  it  jnay  jhock  oiir  critic's  nddon 
of  poetical  geniu8,"I  am  indiried  to  confider  the 
EJpiy  on  Matty  as  a  mafter-piece  of  poetry.  This 
may  be  efteemcd  the  mew  excellent  fpeciea'  of 
comporitibn ;  and,  though  it  inculcates  the  moft 
in^rtant  truths,  it  feems  to  have  as  pow«ful  ji 
claim' to  inventioa  and  imagination,  as  the  beft 
(xnactirtAjiSiioH, 

It' required  the  utmoft  degree  of  poetical  flcill, 
to  give  fpirit,  grace  and  variety  to  fevere  method, 
abftra£t reaibning,  and  logical  argument :  and  yct^ 
with  what  beauty  and  elegance  are  the  dry  pre- 
cepts of  philofophy  iUullrated  and  cmbelUlhed  ? 

It  would  be  very  extraordinary  to  contend,  that 
;i»Mra/ feptiment,  conveyed  in  pbetigal  language, 
and  harmonious  numbers,  was  not  poetry. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  qf  the 
excellence  of  this  piece,  that  no  work  was  ever 
xa.oK  frequendy  quoted  by  readers  of  every  clafs. 
There  is  fcarce  a  line  which  has  not  been  ctan- 
mitted  to  the  memory,,  both  of  the  learned  and 
unlearned.  Many  have  no  other  fyftem  of  mo- 
rality,- than  what  they  have  coUeded  from  this 
excellent  piece :  and  though  few  are  capable  of 
ithinting  for  themfelves,  yet  all  can  readily  re- 
peat the  adn»irable  feptimpnts  and  precepts  with 
vrhioh  this  pbem  aboq|ld8. 

.  If  we  would  know  why  this  piece  never  fails 
(0  chiarm  the  reader  to  a  degr£e  of  fafcination, 

■ '  "   '    '  the    . 
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tbr  reafon  is  obviouf  r-7~-,|tis  iQ^yii^  pn^pjuJly 

to  the  magic  iff  PpP?'&  vcrQfiq^MQa, 

As  to  the  qualities  of  inTcntion,  imagipation, 
judgmeot*  Sec.  thefe,  ashasheenintimafed,  are 
common  towriters  of  genius  in  every  Ipuidofaxit- 
{K}fition.  But,  Imuft  repeat  it,  the  truly  difiin- 
guifhing  and  eflential  charaderiftic  of  poetjQr  is 
^jfle.  Let  a  writer  poffefs  a  fertility  of  inveation 
VI  the  wldell  extent,  let  his  injiagiuation  be  ever  £> 
Vdent  and  luxuriant,  hisjudgmenteverfo  cbafle 
and  corredi,  yet,  if  his  verii6cation  is  tad,  aa 
one-caajufUy  denominate  him  «  Po«t, 

■  There  is,  if  the  expreffion  may  he  allowed,  t 
eei)ius  of  ftyle,  which  is  an  indi^enfible  ingredient 
In  the  compofition  of  poetical  excellence  :  sind  to 
this  Mr.  Pope  owes  liia  fuperiority  :  a  copious 
flow  of  expreflion,  a  corred  glowing  and  fples-^ 
did^ifHon,  and  a  ravishing  harmony  of  numbeni 
were  peculiar  to  our  poet  *. 

But  from  the  exemplificadons  which  have  been 
gtven  from  his  writings,-  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
^cets,  the  reader  win-  be  able  to  judge  of  the 

*  }a  tTiis  leofe  the  Iunic4  commentator  fud,  ajid  he  laid  tral/t 
that  Ut.  V'of^  Spakti  oninoufly,  w4im  1m  noUtAj  caQe^hinfelf 
ihe  ^  of  tii*  pro£(jIiah :  He  di4  »et  ^jr^  M  •«  critic  nifrcpic- 
^nts  him,  "  that  ^I  true  g^aiM  diei  iwiih  Pom,"  (br  *•  tlun^ 
"  there  have  beeo  many  piccM  which  fcem  M  ftiew,  that  there  u 
•*  nc  {ailttrc  of  poetic j1  abilities,"  jn  bO  WW  kai  hft^eitv  bmt. 
ible  to  equal  him  in  the  harmony  of  his  rerfi£catian. 
'  I  wgild  not,  however,  be  noderfiood  to  coafider  the  ni«at  of 
verjification  dlet0  fufEcien:  to  conflitute  a  poet,  t  am  IcD&hk, 
jirith  Hoikoc,  that  a«r  fait  tft  frit  vtr/im  ptr/erthtr*  •vtrtit.  I 
^nly  neao^  that  YprfiScamii  i*  the  itx&  aoA  inoft  cHeottal  re^oifit^ 
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jlotetv,  faret  ahd  rxf«nr  of  his  genius.  The 
nature  df  a  writer's  geiuuSi  is  to  be  colle6ted 
ifrom  his  earlieft  efforts ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Pope 
appears  to  hare  been  of  the  moraland  contem- 
plative caft;  as  we  may  conclude  from  his  Ode  to 
Solitude,  the  firft  produ^on  of  hts  childhood, 

'  Nb  writer  was  ever  more  eminently  qualified 
to  excel  in  this  fpecies  of  compofition.  His  cor- 
rc^  and  accurate  judgment  enabled  him  to  apply 
the  choice  and  various  talents  he  po^'efled  to  the 
bcil  advantage.  The  fertiUty  of  his  inventioa 
nevo-  rradera)  his  ideas  crowded  and  confufed  : 
they  are  always  clear,  diftiaQ,  precife,  pointed 
aod  pertinent :  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  hU 
imagination^  never  degenerated  into  wanton  lux^ 
uriance.  His  images  are  lively,  bold,  and  ardent^ 
but  appolite,  elegant,  and  chafle.  We  feldom 
meet  with  a  falie  mixture  of  metaphors ;  his  fi- 
gures are  beautifiilly  congruous  and  exa£l.  The 
brilliance  of  his  fancy  likewiie,  was  happily  at- 
tempered, and  never  dazzled  with  the  falfe  luftre 
'  6f  gaudy  conceit,  ai^  fantaftic  wittlclfm*    '  ' 

In  Hiort,  he  held  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
in  fuch  due  fubordination,  that  many,  perhaps, 
have  been  haflily  led  to  fuppofe  his  crrative 
powers  (fince  liichthey  are  to  be  called)  deficient^ 
becaufe  they  are  fo  caftigated  by  his  judgment^ 
that  they  were  not  ib  obvioufly  predominant  ia 
him,  as  in  fome  other  great  writers,  who  have' 
occafionally  given  way  to  the  irregular  faliUs  of  ■ 
vnagination,  and  the  •wiUJlights  ^  fancy.  The 
Q)feodid  marks-ef  gfnitis,  which  ioc^e  as  to 
■   '  ■  excuCv 
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excufe  the  failings  of  others,  give  additional 
luftre  to  his  Writisgs:  and  his  wit,  only  fervcd 
to  adorn  his  judgment. 

■  It  was  to  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  and  to 
the  unwearied  patience  and  aj^lication '  with 
Tchich  hepolifhed  his  writings,  that  he  owed  that 
fingular  correftnefs  which  dilHnguifhes  them 
above  all  others.  He  correfted,  as  he  fomewhere 
feys,  bccaxife  it  was  as  pleafant  to  him  to  correQ: 
as  to  write  :  and  what  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
iriodcftly  faid  of  hinifelf,  may  perhaps  with  equal 
pto|ftiety  be  faid  of  Mr.  Pope  :  "  That  whatever 
•*  he  had  done  worth  ilotice,  was  owing  to  a 
•^  patience  of  thought,  rather  than  any  extra- 
•*■  ordinary  fagacity,  which  he  was  endowed  with 
**'  above  pther  men." 

Our  author  ufed  to  fay,  that  any  thing  would 
deHght  us  after  a  little  application  *.  Nothing, 
he  remarked,  could  be  more  dry  than  the  ftudy 
of  antiquity ;  yet  he  once  got  fo  deeply  into  Grae- 
•viuiy  and  was  fo  much  taken  with  it,  that  he 
compofed  a  treatife  in  Latin  on  the  buUdings  in 


•  Ncverthclefs  Mr.  Pope  was  naturally  indolent,  as  many 
own  of  fuperior  genius  have  been  j  whom  yet  Tome' ruling 
palKon  or  other  has  brought  forth  into  a  very  a^ve  life.  In 
fttne,  The  loTc  of  money  ;  in  others,  the  love  of  power  j  in 
Otherg  a^in,  the  love  of  fame i  has  counteradcil  the  dif- 
pofuioni  which  nature  gave  them.  But  though  the  love  of 
J^amt  beat  very  ftrong  in  Popfi's  breaft,  yet,  as  may  be  col- 
icStxA  from  what  follows,  Friindjhtp  feenii  to  have  been  his 
Euting  paffion.  This,  with  other  motives  co-operating,  made 
hipt  perpetually  bufy  in  the  world,  though  iiitur^Uy  dlfcn- 
gaecd  and  cltrangcd  Ciom  ^t,  . 

Jlomcj 
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Rome>,  coUeflied  from  the  writing*  of  Graevius^ 
-which  treatife  i$  fa}d  to  be  now  ia  Lord  Oxford's 
library  *. 

Such  was  his  vigour  and  perfererance  of  mind, 
that  tfie  exercifc  of  thinking  was  never  a  painful 
taflc  to  him :  on  the  contrary,  he  complained  in 
his  laft  illnefs,  that  **  the  thing  he  fuffered  moft 
**  hy,  was  that  he  could  not  think  "f.'* 

As  to  fiht  force  of  his  genius,  it  feems  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  correftnefs  of  his  judgment; 
or  he  could  never,  under  the  age  of  twentyi 
have  produced  fo  mafterly  a  performance  as  the 
mfay  an  Criticlfm  j  in  which  he  has  Ihown  fuch 
uncommon  acutencfs  and  penetration ;  in  which 
he  has  analyfed  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
afligned  the  proper  province  to  each  ;  gwen  the 
moft  juft  and  perfpicuous  rules  for  their  various 
exertions ;  and  conveyed  the  whole  with  the  ut- 
moft  ftrength  and  energy. 

•  In  truth,  Mr.  Pope  was  both  an  antiquarian  and  an' 
architect,  and  neither  in  an  inferior  degree.  There  aie,  as 
has  been  obfcrved  above,  fome  traits  of  the  firfl  kind  in  the 
Harleian  Library;  and  no  bad  fpecimen  of  hi:>fkiUin  the  lat- 
ter fcicnce,  may  be  found  among  his  friends. 

f  Our  Author  and  Dean  Swift,  being  in  the  country  ta*\: 
gether,  had  occafion  to  obferye,  that  if  men  of  concern- 
pUtive  turns,  were  to  lake  notice  of  the  thoughts  which:' 
liiddenly  prefent  themfclves  to  their  minds,  aa  they  wei«>.' 
walking  in  the  fields,  &c.  thev  might  find  many,  perhapft^ 
3S  well  worth  preferving,  ai  lome  of  their  more  deliberate 
refleflions.  They  act oidingly  agreed  to  write  down  firth . 
involunrary  thoughts  as  occurred,  during  their  ftay  thertfn 
and  thefe  furniibeil  out  thp  njaximi  in  Pope'e  ifld,  &wifin)i. 
Mifcellanies.  ,  .  ,  . 
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'   Bat  the  force  of  his  gehitis,  Vhkh  is  ^lok 
toofpicuous  in  this  ea.Hy  piece,  is  ftill  nH»em^* 
nifeil  in  hi&  riper  prodnQions.    Had  fats  geokas 
been  Icf«  vigonuu,  he  could  oot^  at  my  a^^ 
have  comouinded  that  depth,  that  compafs,  t£i(t 
eleTation  of  thoi^ht,  with  that  nujeftf  and  itib* 
timitf  of  dii^ion,  which  flriJce  us  throi^^bout 
the  EJpijr  on  Mom.    He  outld  nei%r  harre  di£t 
l^ayed  the  fecret  workings  of  the  human  p^ 
lions,  have  nncaYcIled  the  iatricacies,  and  id- 
conctled  the  feeming  inconliAencies  of  humait 
OHidu^     la  £hort,  he  could  nerei  hare  enndicd 
a  fubjec^  ieemingly  £>  uniuiceptibile  of  porlHi^ 
embelliihineats,  and  have  united .  eafe  ajsd-  do« 
l^uice  with  weight  and  dignity ;  he  could-  never 
have  thus  iinoodied  the  rugged  paths  of  moror 
Uty,  nor,  in  a  fieiil  dceary  ibil,  have  called  forth 
all  the  flowei^  graces  of  the  moil  £iiiiliii|^.  and 
luxuriant  icene,  by  which  he  allured  the  ixader 
to  follow  him  with  delight  through  the  dicimy 
maze  of  a  philofophic  iyftein,  had  not  his  goiiu* 
been  as  flrong,  as  his  judgment  was  fpUd. 

With  regard  to  the  txtefU  eS  bis  gema^  it 
was  fo  wide  and  variouSt  that  perhaps  it  wilt 
aot  be  too  miuh  to  lay  that  he  excelled  in  crery 
fpecies  of  compofition.  When  we  confider  that 
Uie  bold  dUa^ic  bard,  who  in  the  £^^  om 
■  CriHcifmy  dii«&s  our  judgmeat  and  impxoKS 
our  taile,  in  the  ptzrfuit  of  hnnuin  learning  : 
that  the  fublime  mocal  poet,  who  in  the  ^^ 
ON  JUon,  inculcates  the  raoliiiB{>orUnt- troths^ 
and  enforces  the  icd^itui  obligfttiooa  trf*  rdi^iuk 
4ad  virtue,  is  the  lame  writer  whalports  in  die 
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jSdJnr  »/■  tbi  toti,  irorids  m  the  Duntiad,  and 
■vranttmB  ia  tfte  Wiji  vj  Satbt  and  other  loafer 
fnecesi  we  can  fcarce  bdiere  that  the  lame  au- 
tiior  xxa  be  tatRtt  of  fuch  various  excdlenctCB. 
"WbsX^matiHan  6id  odhmer  tnay  be  juftly  ap- 
l^fied'tooar  AutiiDt.  Hunc  nemo  in  ma^ms  f^ 
limtate,  in  fmrvis  proprietatefuperavenK  Idem 
letus  ac  prtjks^  jucundur  et  Fronts,  tutfi  ct^Of 
turn  htvitate  mnAiHs.  ^idr  in  verbis,fent'en:' 
ttts,  ^gttrist  dij^ofitime  totiut  vpvrtj^  mime  hu-> 
matd  n^efiw  moditm  excedk.  In  fliort,  trc  may 
fafely  fubfcribe  to  Bolingbroke*8  opinion,  who 
pronounceijl  our  auAor's  talents  to  be  Xhdtferfcdt 
ana  "we  troft  that  our  Critic's  efiamatc  will  never. 
ht  admitted  as  the  Juft  mcaifure  of  Mr.  PopeV 
{xRtical  merit 

Hiat  a  fjitfe  tafte  Aoold  occdion  -v«ry  trrone- 
Ga&rai^caeat&  is  tiothing  Arange :  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  H.  Settk  was  for  fonte  time  a  formi- 
dabJe  rival  to  ti^^den,  nay,  by  -Ibme,  thought 
the  better  poet. 

"VWiere  there  is  no  frtf^tafteto  dlre^  the  bad' 
has  a  fair  chance  to  be  miftaken  for,  and  fo  pre^ 
ftrred  to,  the  good.  But  one  woidd  hardly  thinltv 
that,  whftre  tme  tafte  has  direded  to  the  good* 
it  fliould  ever  fo  far  blunder  as  to  miflake  the. 
good  for  better^  in  the  fame  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion;  Yet  ^iatilian  tdls  ns  that  has  happened. 
Even  when  arts  were  at  their  height  in  Athene, 
there  were  critics  v^ho  prefcned  Philemon  to  Me- 
mnderk  ffabent  tamtn  aiiiqua^  comiei  et  prt- 
■  ■    -  '  •  .  ,  ■-  eipue. 
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cipue  Phllemoa  ^i  ut  pravisyiti  tco^>orts  judtciti 

"SAeaindTofepet  pr^latut  efiy  ita  confeitfu  omnium 
meruit  credi  fecundui.  This  woiJd  be  icarce 
credible,  had  not  we  fcen,  in  our  own  times, 
faftidious  critics,  of  true  tafte,  prefer  Dryden  to 
Popct  though  the  former  is  certainly  as  inferior 
<o  the  latter  as  Fbilemon  was  to  Mtnaadert 

Having  thus  attempted  a  critique  on  Mr. 
Pope's  Genius,  exemplified  from  his  writings,  let 
.us  now  return  and  purfue  the  luAory  of  tus  life. 

It  has  been  obferred,  that  various  acddentfl 
-confpired  to  prevent  his  proceeding  in  the  com- 
j^tion  of  die  epic  piece,  which  he  had  begim 
on  the  plan  before  exhibited.  Among  other 
things  which  might  contribute  to  divert  him 
from  the  purfmt,  we  may,  perhaps,  reckon  the 
publication  of  many  of  his  familiar  letiters, 
wKich  having  been  brought  into  the  world  witli- 
out  his  privity,  he  himfelf  publiihed  a  genuine 
colledkioh  of  them  in  1737. 

-  -This  edition  was  undertaken  at  the  particular 
requeft  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  publiQied  by  fub- 
fcnption  ;  a  method  which  our  author  declared 
himfelf  not  fond  of  *.  In  a  letter  to  this  gen- 
tleman, he  rpeaks  of  this  publication,  and  af- 
figns  fuch  motives  for  it,  as  ie0c<3:  great  honour 
on  his  moral  fentimeats. 


*  Sw  printeJ  Letter  80,  to  Mr.  Allen,  dated  30th  Aniil, 
17  3&. 
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**  I  will  put,"  fays  he,  "  the  hook  to  the 
**  prefs  in  three  weeks  time,  and  determine  to 
'*  leave  out  every  fjUable,  to  the  beft  of  my 
**  judgment,  that  can  give  the  Icaft  ill  example 
**  to  an  age  too  apt  to  take  it,  or  the  lead  offence 
**  to  any  good  or  ferious  man.  This  being  the 
*'  fole  point  for  which  I  have  any  fort  of  defire 
**  to  publifh  the  Letters  at  all,  is,  I  am  per- 
'*  fuaded,  the  chief  point  which  makes  you,  in 
*'  friendfliip  to  my  chara^er,  fo  zealous  atraut 
'*  them  :  and  therefore  how  fmall  foever  be  the 
**  number  fo  printed,  provided  I  do  not  lofe  too 
**  much  (for  a  man  of  more  prudence  than  for- 
.  **  tune)  I  conclude  that  tvork  will  be  done,  and 
*'  that  end  anfwered,  were  there  but  one  or  two 
**  hundred  hooks  in  all." 

From  the  preface  to  this  edition,  we  leara 
more  particularly  thecaufe  and  necefliiy  of  their 
being  publiihed  at  this  time. — He  had,  it  feems, 
been  dilagreeably  ufed,  by  the  publication  of  feme 
letters,  written  in  his  youth,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  Lady*,  who  printed  them  in  1737, 
without  his,  or  his  correfpondent's  confent. 
This  treatment,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  more 
of  the  iame  kind,  induced  him  to  recall  as  many 
as  he  could,  from  thofe  who  he  imagined  had 


•  This  Lady  was  the  favourite  of  Mr.  Cromwell,  who 
correfponded  with  Mr.  Popg,  and  trufled  the  fair  obje^  of 
bis  fondneTs  with  the  letters  which  pafled  between  them. 
She  being  afterwards  unfortunately  prefled  by  neceflity,  did 
not  fcruple  to  commit  thefe  Utters,  with  thofe  of  oibtT  cor- 
refpondenti,  to  the  prefs. 
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preferved  any.  He  was  forry  to  find  the  nufh^ 
ber  fo  great;  but  immediately  leflened  it,  by 
burning  three  parts  in  four  of  them :  the  reft 
he  fpared,  not  in  any  preference  of  their  ftyle 
or  writing,  but  merely  as  they  preferved  the 
memory  of  fome  friendfhips  dear  to  him,  or 
placed  in  a  true  light  fome  matter  of  fa£t,  from 
which  the  fcriblers  of  the  times  had  taken  occa- 
fion  to  afperfe  either  his  friends  or  himfelf.  He 
therefcH'e  laid  by  the  originals,  together  with  thofe 
of  his  correfpondents,  and  caufed  a  copy  to  be 
.takcHi  to  depofite  in  the  library  of  a  noble 
friend ;  that  in  cafe  either  of  the  revival  of  llan- 
ders,  or  the  publication  of  furreptitious  letKrs, 
during  his  life,  or  after,  a  proper  ufe  might  bft 
made  of  them. 

The  next  year,  the  pofthumous  works  of  Mr. 
Wycherlcy  were  printed,  in  a  way  difreputable 
to  his  memory.  It  was  thought  a  juitice  due 
to  him,  to  fliew  the  world  his  better  judgment  { 
and  that  it  was  Tiis  laft  reiolution  to  have  fup- 
preflfed  thofe  poems.  As  fome  of  the  letters 
which  had  pafTed  between  him  and  our  auth<»' 
cleared  that  point,  they  were  publifhed  in  1 739, 
with  a  few  marginal  notes  added  by  a  friend. 

Many  volumes  likewife  had  been  publiihed, 
under  the  title  of  Mr,  Pope's  CorrefpoodencCt 
with  promifes  ilill  of  more ;  and  open  and  re- 
peated offers  of  encouragement  had  b^n  gtvea 
to  all  pcrfons,  who  fliould  fend  any  letcerB  of 
his  to  the  prefs. 

Several 
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Several  had  been  printed  in  his  name,  which 
had  been  wrote  an  age  ago  by  Voiturcy  others 
lifcewife  which  were  never  penned  by  him,  and 
feme  addrefled  to  perlbns  to  whom  they  were 
never  written :  counterfeited  as  from  Bifliop  At- 
terbary  to  him,  which  neither  that  Biftiop  nor 
he  ever  faw ;  and  advertifed  even  after  that  pe- 
riod when  it  was  made  felony  to  correfpond 
with  the  Biihop. 

Among  other  mortifications  of  this  kind,  none 
feems  to  have  aifeded  him  more  than  the  publi- 
cation of  his  letters  to  Dean  Swift,  which  were 
publiflied  without  his  confent ;  and  what  is  more 
ftrange,  with  the  Dean*s  concurrence  and  appro- 
bation. Mr.  Popb's  chagrin  at  this  unaccount-  - 
able  proceeding,  is  very  feelingly  expreffed  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Allen. 

**  My  vexation  about  Dean  Swift's  proceed- 
•■  ing  has  fretted  and  employed  me  a  great  deal, 
*'  in  writing  to  Ireland,  and  trying  all  the  means 
"  poffiWe  to  retard  it ;  for  it  is  put  paft  prevenV- 
**  ing,  by  his  having  (without  alking  my  confent, 
•*  or  fo  much  as  letting  me  fee  the  book)  printed 
*•  moft  erf"  it.  ■  They  at  laft  promife  me  to  fend 
*•  me  the  copy,  and  that  1  may  corre£t  and  ex- 
**  punge  what  I  will.  This  laft  would  be  of 
**  fome  ufe ;  but  I  dare  not  even  do  this,  for 
•*  they  would  fay  I  revifed  it.  And  the  book- 
^*  feller  writes,  that  he  has  been  at  great  charge, 
"  &C.  However,  the  pean,  upon  all  I  have  faid 
**  and  written  about  it,  has  ordered  him  to  fub- 
'*  mit  to  any  expun^ions  I  infift  upon  ;  this  is 
H  h  «  «  all 
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"  all  I  can  obtain,  and  I  know  hot  whether  to 
*'  make  any  ufe  of  it  or  not.  But  as  to  your 
*'  apprehenfion,  that  any  fufpicion  may  aiife 
**  of  my  own  being  any  way  confenting  or  con- 
*'  cerned  in  it,  I  have  the  pleafure  to  tell  you, 
*'  the  whole  thing  is  fo  circumftanced,  and  fo 
**  plain,  that  it  can  never  be  the  cafe.  I  fiiall 
"  be  very  defirous  to  fee  ivbat  the  letters  are 
"  at  all  events  ;  and  I  think  that  muft  deter- 
"  mine  my  future  meafures ;  for  till  then  I  can 
'*  judge  nothing.  The  exceffive  earneftnefs  the 
"  Dean  has  been  in  for  publiftiing  them,  malces 
**  me  hope  they  arc  caftigated  in  fome  degree ; 
"  or  he  muft  be  totally  deprived  of  his  under- 

**  ftanding. They  now  oiFer  to  fend  me 

**  the  originals  (which  have  been  fo  long  dc- 
"  tained)  and  I'll  accept  of  them  (though  they 
**  have  done  their  job)  that  they  may  not  have 
•*  them  to  produce  againft  me,  in  cafe  there  be 
'*  any  ofFenfive  paffages  irt  them.  If  you  can 
"  give  me  any  advice,  do.  I  wifii  I  could  fliow 
**  you  what  the  Dean's  people,  the  women  and 
**  the  bookfeller,  have  done  and  -writ,  on  my 
'*  fending  an  abfolute  negative,  and  on  the 
•*  agency  I  have  employed  of  fome  gentlemen 
**  to  flop  it,  as  well  as  threats  of  law,  &c.  The 
"  whole  thing  is  too  manifeft  to  admit  of  any 
'  *'  doubt  in  any  man :  how  long  this  thing  has 
■*•  been  working ;  how  many  tricks  have  been 
**  played  with  the  Dean's  papers,  how  they  were 
**  fecreted  from  him  Jfrom  time  to  time,  while 
"  .they  feared  his  not  complying  with  fuch  a 
.*'  meafure :  and  how,  finding  his  weakneft 
"  increafej  they  have  at  laftnade-/wii<the'ii>- 
"  feument 
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"  flrument  himfelf  for  their  private  profit ; 
*•  whereas,  I  believe,  before,  they  only  intended 
*•  to  do  this  after  his  death  *." 

It  appears  that  he  afterwards  received  the  ori- 
ginals ;  for  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  fame 
gentleman,  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  adds, 
by  way  of  poftfcript— — "  It  will  pleafe  you  to 
•'  know  that  I  have  received  the  packet  of  letters 
**  from  Ireland  fafe,  by  the  means  of  Lord 
"  Orrery." 

Such  ill  treatment  made  him  extremely  cau- 
tious in  his  correfpondences  ;  and  in  his  letters 
to  his  intimates,  he  often  laments  the  reilraint 
it  puts  him  under.  Addreffing  himfelf  to  Mr. 
Bethel,  he  fays 

**  I  know  you  are  one  of  thofe  that  will  bum 
**  every  fcrap  I  write  to  you  at  my  defire,  or  I 
**  really  fliould  be  precluded  from  performing 
•*  the  moft  common  offices  of  friendihip,  or 
*'  even  writing  that  I  efteem  and  love  any  man." 

In  a  letter  Ukewife  to  Mr.  Allen,  after  fpeafc- 
ing  of  his  intention  to  put  himfelf  to  fome  in- 
convenience for  the  fake  of  ferving  a  friend,  he 
plealantly  adds — 

**  Thefe  letters  will  never  come  into  our  col- 
'^  leftion,  therefore  let  us  commend  ourfelvea 

*  He  likewife  complains  of  this  indifcretion  in  his  old 
friend,  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  Mr.  Warburton,  which'  is 
primed  in  vol.  ix,  p.  337. 

H  h  3  "  honeftly, 
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**  honeftlf*  when  wc  do  or  fuffer  any  dung  in 
•*  a  good  caufe." 

The  unwarrantable  publication  of  his  letters 
at  leaft  did  him  the  fervice  to  ihew  that  he  con- 
ftantly  enjoyed  the  friendftiip  of  worthy  men ;  and 
that  if  a  catalogue  were  to  be  taken  of  his  friends 
and  his  enemies*  he  needs  not  to  blufhat  either. 

.  Many  of  thefe  letters  having  been  written  on 
the  moft  trying  occurrences,  and  all  in  the  open- 
nefs  of  friendfliip,  they  afford  a  proof  what  his 
real  fentiments  were ;  as  they  flowed  warm  from 
the  heart,  and  frefli  from  the  occafione ;  witJi- 
out  the  leaft  thought  that  the  world  fliould  ever 
be  witneffi  to  them.  Had  he  fate  down  with  a 
dcfign  to  draw  his  own  pi^re,  he  could  not  hive 
■  done  it  fo  truly ;  for  whoever  fits  for  it  {whether 
to  himfelf  or  another)  vnll  ineritably  find  the 
features  more  compofcd,  than  his  appear  to  be 
in  thefe  letters.  But  if  an  author's  hand,  like  a 
painter's,  be  more  diftinguiihable  in  a  flight 
jketch,  than  in  a  finifhed  pi£bire,  this  very  care- 
leffnefs  will  make  them  the  better  known  from 
luch  counterfeits,  as  have  been,  and  may  be 
imputed  to  him,  either  through  a  mercenary  or 
malicious  defign. 

After  our  author  had  published  the  Epilogue 
to  his  Satires,  wherein  he  took  leave  of  the 
public,  his  health  growing  daily  more  and  more 
infirm,  he  was  obliged  to  abate  his  applicationi 
and  inftead  of  meditating  farther  publications, 
he  dete^-mined  to  give  a,  mor?  cotreQ  cdipon  c£ 
■  bia 

nj.  .,e;o()gic 
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his  works  ;  and  to  this  end,  in  the  year  1743, 
the  intire  Poem  of  the  Dukciad*,  made  its 
appearance  by  way  of  fpecimen.  Our  author 
made  fome  progrefs  in  this  defign,  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  it.  He  had,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  been  fubjed  to  an  hzbitu^ 
faeadach ;  and  to  this  complaint,  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  mother,  was  added  a  dropfy  ia 
his  brealt,  under  which  he  laboured  in  th^  latter 
part  of  his  days,  and  at  length 'expired  30th 
May,  1744,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

Juft  before  his  death,  he  fell  into  contiDuid 
{lumberings,  and  yielded  his  breath  fo  impercep>- 
tibly,  that  the  people  who  moft  conftantly  at- 
tended him,  could  not  tell  when  he  expired. 

His  body,  purfuant  to  his  own  requeft,  was 

depOfited  in  the  fame  vault  with  thde  of  his 

parents,    to  whofe  memory  he   had  eret^oi  a 

monument  with  the  following  Infcription  written 

by  himfelf.  ' 

D.    O.     M. 

Aletander  Pope,  viro  innocuo,  Probro,  Pio, 

Qui  vixit  Annos  lxxv.  ob.  mdccxvii 

IT  Ediths  conjugi  iNcuLPAsar, 

PlENTISSlM^,   QUI   ViXIT   AnnO* 

ZCIII.   01.  McDCXXXIII 

FaRENTIBUS  bene  MERBNTIBUS   FlLlUS  FECIT 

Et  sibi.  OiiiT  An.  1744,  ^tatis,  56. 


*  Ttfc  Fourth  book  was  firft  printed  feparatdy  in  the  yt^i 
1742'    • 

H  h  4  The 
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The  laft  line  was  added  after  his  death  in 
pursuance  of  his  will ;  the  reft  was  done  on  the 
death  of  his  parents. 

The  prefent  Bifliop  of  Gloucefterj  with  a 
generous  and  amiable  affe(£Hon,  has  fince  eredied 
an  elegant  monument,  in  the  church  of  Twick- 
enham, to  the  memory  of  his  deceafed  friend  : 
an  engraving  of  whidi,  the  reader  will  find  at 
the  end  of  tUis  volume. 

Mr.  Pope  had  longforefeen  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  he  beheld  the  hafty  progrefs 
of  his  infirmities,  with  manly  fortitude  and  re-;- 
fignation.  In  his  fereral  accounts  of  his  health 
to  his  private  friends,  he  defcribcs  the  delperate 
flate  of  his  coniUtution,  without  any  unbecom- 
ing emotions,  or  unmanly  lamentations.  In  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Allen,  fpeaking  of  another  dit 
order  which  did  not  prove  mortal,  he  lays 

**  I  am  in  no  pain,  my  cafe  is  not  curable,  and 
**  muft  in  courfe  of  time,  as  it  does  not  dimi- 
"  nifh,  become  painful  at  firft,  and  then  &tal. 
"  And  what  of  all  this  ?  Without  any  dii(nnper 
*'  at  all,  life  itfelf  does  fo,  and  is  idelf  a  pain, 
'*  if  continued  long  enough.  So  that  provi- 
"  dence  is  equal,  even  between  what  feems  fo 
*'  wide  extremes,  as  health  and  infirmity." 

In  another  letter  to  the  &me  per£»i,  he 
£ays— t: — '*  I  am  very  fure  I  have  rajt  much 
*^  ftrength  left,  nor  much  life;  all  it  can  allow 
'*  nte  will  be  to  fee  you,  and  (if  I  caq  flr^ch  it 

«  fo 
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*'  lb  far)  one  friend  more  abroad :  la  either  of 
•'  your  houfes  if  I  drop,  I  drop  contented; 
*'  otherwife  Twickenham  will  fee  the  laft  of 
"  me." 

In  a,  letter  to  Mr.  Bethel,  he  Ukewife  exprefles 
himfelf  on  the  fame  fubjeft  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  unconcern  and  even  plealantry. 

**  I  am  tied  down,"  lays  he,  "from  any  diftant 
*•  flights ;  a  horfe  hereabouts  muft  needs  be  like 
**  a  carrier's  horfe,  always  in  a  road,  for  my  life 
**  (as  you  know)  is  perpetually  carrying  me  be^ 
**  tween  this  place  and  London  ;  to  this  narrow 
**  horizon  my  courfe  is  confined ;  and  I  fancy  it 
"  will  end  here ;  and  I  ftiall  foon  take  up  my 
"  inn,  at  Twickenham  church  or  at  Weftminftep, 
*'  as  it  happens  to  be  my  laft  ftage." 

Again,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  fame  per- 
fon,  he  draws  a  moft  pleafing  pi&ire  of  the 
decline  of  life. 

*'  I  would  be  very  glad,"  fays  he,  "  methinks, 
**  if  after  a  friendfhip  of  fo  many  years,  in  the 
"  whole  courfe  of  which  no  one  miftake,  no 
*'  one  palTion,  no  one  intereft  has  arifen,  to  in- 
**  terrupt  our  conftant,  eafy  and  open  com- 
**  merce,  if  it  were  yet  referred  for  us  to  pafe 
^*  a  year  or  two  together  in  a  gentle  walk  down 
"  the  hill,  before  we  lie  down  to  reft :  the  eren- 
"  ing  of  our  days  is  generally  the  calmeft,  and 
"  the  moft  enjoyable  of  them." 

During 
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During  the  courfe  of  his  illnefs,  and  in  his 
lafl  hours,  he  behaved  with  that  cotnpofuFe  and 
ierenity  which  feldom  fails  to  attend  a  pure  con- 
fcience  and  elevated  mind. 

He  feems  to  have  rifen  fuperior  even  to  his  la:: 
infirmities.  But  two  days  before  he  died,  he  i?. 
in  the  garden  for  three  hours  in  a  fedan ;  ar.J 
took  an  airing  in  Buihy-parfc,  the  very  day  be- 
fore he  died.  He  would  dine  in  company,  when 
many  under  the  like  clrcumftances  would  have 
languifhed  in  bed.  One  day  being  brought  to 
table,  he  appeared  fo  ill,  that  the  company 
thought  him  expiring ;  which  occaftoned  Mrs. 
Anne  Arbuthnot,  the  excellent  daughter  of  an 
excellent  father,  to  exclaim,  "  Mercy  upon  us  ! 
*'  this  is  quite  an  Egyptian  feaft."  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  was  likewife  prefent,  feemed  to  be 
afFeSed'  with  the  deepeft  concern  at  his  friend's 
defperate  condition. 

Mr.  Pope,  however,  not  only  beheld  his  ap- 
proaching end  with  magnanimity,  but  he  fpoke 
of  it  with  chearfulnefs  ;  in  adoring  the  goodnefs 
o£  the  Deity  in  the  flattering  hopes  he  has  per- 
mitted nature  to  indulge  men,  even  amidil  the 
fenfe  of  the  defperatenefs  of  their  condition. 
"  A  dropfy  in  the  breaft,  which  is  my  cafe,  I 
*'  know  to  be  incurable,"  faid  he  one  day  to  the 
prefent  Bilhop  of  GlouCefter,  "  and  yet  I  fre- 
*'  quently  catch  myfelf  in  indulging,  beforelajn 
**  aware,  with  this  pleafmg  delufive  hope." 
Which  is  more  to  be  admired  here,  his  piety  or 
Arength  of  mind ! 

Not 
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tsiot  long  before  his  death,  having  fent  out 
feveral  of  his  Ethic  Epiftles  as  prefenta  to  hia 
friends,  he  pleafantly  faid — "  I  am  like  Socra- 
*■  tes,  diftributing  my  morality  among  my 
*'  friends,  juft  as  I  am  dying." 

He  prcferved  the  fame  temper  to  the  laft.— ^ 
On  the  morning  of  his  death,  the  phyfician  who 
attended  him,  obferved  that  his  pulfe  was  very 
good,  and  took  notice  of  other  favourable  cir- 
cumftances.  To  which  our  author  anfwered 
with  great  calmnefs,  and  in  a  fecming  vein  of 
.  raillery,  "  Here  am  I  dying  of  a  hundred  good 
*'  fymptoms." 

Having  attended  our  amiable  author  to  his 
lateft  moments,  it  remains  to  clofe  this  hiftory 
with  a  delineation  of  his  moral  Charafier.  But 
ilrft  it  may  not  be  improper  to  gratify  the  rea- 
der's curiofity  with  fome  further  particulars  re- 
fpefting  his  per/on,  teinper^  manners^  and  other 
minuter  circwraftances. 

As  to  his  perfon,  it  is  well  tnown  that  he  was 
low  in  ftature  j  and  of  a  diminutive  and  mifhapen 
figure,  which  no  one  ridiculed  more  pleafantly 
than  himfelf.  Neverthelefs,  his  countenance 
refleded  the  image  of  his  mind.  His  eye  la 
particular  was  remarkably  fine,  fliarp  and  pierc- 
ing :  there  was  fomething  in  fliort  in  the  air  of 
his  countenance  altogether,  which  feemcd  to 
befpeak  ftrong  fenfe  and  acute  penetration,  tem- 
pered with  benevolence  and  politenefs.  This 
prcfoffeffioB  in  his  favour  grew  ilxonger  when 

he 
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he  rpoke.    His  voice,  even  in  common  difcourfe, 

was  fo  naturally  mufical,  that  he  was  called  the 
Little  Nightingale  *  ;  and  all  who  were  ac* 
quainted  with  him,  acknowledged  that  his  ap- 
pearance and  addrefs  were  perfe^ly  engaging. 

In  his  temper,  tjiough  he  was  naturally  mild 
and  gentle ;  yet  he  fometimes  betrayed  that 
exquifite  fenfibility,  which  is  the  concomitant 
of  genius.  Biit  though  his  lively  perception 
and  delicate  feeling  irritated  by  wretched  ill 
health,  made  him  too  quickly  take  fire,  yet  his 
good  fenle  and  humanity  foon  rendered  hun  pla- 
cable. The  hafty  fparks  of  refentmcnt  prefently 
expired ;  and  his  mind  was  fuperior  to  the  dark 
malice  of  revenge. 

In  the  manner  of  fpending  his  time,  he  con- 
trived to  mix  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable.  His 
chief  amufement  was  his  favourite  Mufe,  though 
he  fometimes  applied  himfelf  to  the  liAer  art. 
Painting;  in  which,  however,  he  ^oes  notfeem 
to  have  made  any  remarkable  proficiency,  if  we 
may  credit  his  own  jocular  account  of  his  pro- 
grefs  in  this  art,  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  Mr. 
Gayt- 

But, 


*  Our  author  likewiTe  had  naturally  a  very  fine  ear ;  by 
ths  help  of  which,  though  he  never  learnt  muiici  yeche 
generally  judged  right  of  the  mod  ceUbiued  compolkioixi. 

f  *<  I  have  been  near  a  wecic  in  London,  where  I  am  like 
**  to  remain,  till  I  become,  by  Mr.  Jervas's  help,  dtgtm 
**  /armanm  Jftaatar,    I  begin  to  dircovei  beautio,  tbit 

•*  were 
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But,  in  truth,  notwithftanding  his  own'mo- 
deft  eftimate  of  his  merit  in  this  art,  he  had 
made  a  conliderable  progrefs  in  the  execution, 
as  may  be  fcen  by  a  pidure  of  Bcttcrton  of  his 
painting,  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

"With  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  art,  and 
his  exquilite  difcernment  of  hands,  when  the 
moft  ikiliiil  have  been  at  a  lofs ;  he  ufed  to 
iay,  that  it  was  the  only  fpecies  of  criticifm 
■which  he  underftood  perfed:ly.  This  enabled 
him  to  obferve  one  great  drfeft,   in  what  he 


-  were  till  now  impetceptible  to  me.  Every  corner  of  an 
■  eye,  or  turn  of  a  nofe  or  ear,  (he  fmalleft  degree  of  light 
'  or  {hade  on  a  cheek,  or  in  a  dimple,  have  charms' lodif- 
'  traS  me.  I  no  longer  look  upon  Lord  PliruJibU  as  ridicu- 
'  lous,  for  admiring  ii  Lady's  fine  dp  of  an  ear  and  pretty 
'  elbow,  (as  the  Plain  Dealer  has  it)  *ut  am  in  fome  dan- 
'  ger  even  from  the  ugly  and  difagreeable,  fince  they  may 
'  have  their  retired  beauties  in  one  trait  or  other  about  them. 
'  You  may  guefs  in  how  uneafy  aftate  I  am,  when  every 
'  day  the  performances  of  others  appear  more  beautiful  and 
'  excellent,  and  my  own  more  defpicable.  I  have  throws 
'  away  three  Dr.  Swifts,  each  of  which  was  once  my  va- 
'  nity  }  two  Lady  Bridgvsaters,  a  Duchefs  of  Montague,  hc- 
'•  fides  half  a  dozen  Eaih,  and  one  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
'  1  have  crucified  Cbrift  over  again  in  eifigy,  and  made  a 
'  Madona  as  old  as  her  mother  St.  Anne.  Nay,  what  is 
'  yet  more  miraculous,  I  have  rivalled  St.  Luke  himfelf  in 
'  painting ;  a^iil  as  it  is  faid,  an  angel  came  and  finifhed 
'  his  piece,  fo,  you  would  fwear,  a  devil  put  tbelafl  hand 
'  to  mine,  'tis  To  begrim'd  and  fmutied.  However,  1  com- 
'  fort  myfcif  with  a  Chriftian  reflexion,  that  I  have  not 
'  broken  the  commandment ;  fot  my  pidturcs  are  not  the 
'  likenefs  of  any  ihing  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
'  betow.  Of  in  the  water  under  the  earth.  Neither  will 
'  any  body  adore  or  worlhip  them,  excci>t  the  Indians 
'  fliould  have  a  £gtu  of  then ;  vhb,  they  t«ll  us,  Wbrfhip 
'  ccrtaia  idols  purely  for  their  ug'tnefs." 

cfteemcd 
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cfieemed  tKe  fineft  by  far  of  Mr.  Addifon*s  poems, 
the  Letter  from  Italy  to  IjOrd  Hallifax*  which  was, 
that  whenever  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  llatuary 
and  architecture  are  the  fubjed,  they  are  all 
treated  with  fuch  general  enconuum8>  as  fhew  the 
poet  underftood  none  of  them. 

On  the  contrary,  we  may  obferve,  that  where 
fuch  things  occur  in  Mr.  Pope's  poems,  they  are 
touched  upon  with  fuch  peculiarity  and  preditoo, 
as  fhew  the  writer  was  a  mailer  of  the  fubje£L 

Among  his  principal  recreations,  we  may 
likewife  account  the  delight  he  took  in  friendly 
intercourfe  and  focial  feflivity.  He  had  an  ex- 
quiiite  relifli  for  fociety,  and  was  himfelf  a  moll 
entertaining  and  elegant  companion.  His  coq- 
verfation  was  polite  and  cfaearBil ;  but  £b  eafy 
and  unaiTuming,  though  open,  that,  in  mixed 
company,  a  ftranger  might  have  been  with  him 
for  months,  without  fufpe&ing  him  to  have  had 
any  fuperiority  of  parts,  much  lefs  that  he  wm 
of  univerfal  celebrity. 

His  various  reading,  and  retentive  memory  *, 
afliiled  by  a  habit  of  refle^on,  rendered  him 
intelligent  upon  moft  fubje^ts ;  and  his  ibctal 
difpofition  made  him  communicative.  He  had 
the  art  of  relating  the  moft  trivial  occurrences 
with  grace  and  fpirit :  and  he  abounded  with 
thofe  facetious  anecdotes,  and  thofe  ready  and 
fprightly  turns,  which  enliven  converiation. 

*  His  memory  is  faid  to  hsve  been  lb  tenacioiu  and  local, 
that  he  could  dired:ly  nfxx  to  any  particular  paflage  io  a  6- 

VOitrite  author. 

Our 
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Our  author,  ho^reTcr,  was  not  formed  for  a 
public  fpeaker.  He  has  himfelf  coiifeS*ed,  that 
he  could  never  fpeak  in  public.  '*  I  don't  b&- 
**  lievc,"  he  was  wont  to  fay,  "  if  it  was  a  fet 
**  thing,  that  I  could  relate  any  ftory  to  tweWe 
**  friends  together ;  though  I  could  tell  it  with 
"  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  to  any  three  of 
**  them."  **  When  1  was  to  appear,"  laid  he, 
**  for  the  Bifliop  of  Rochefter  f ,  though  I  had 
*'  but  ten  words  to  fay,  on  a  plain  eafy  point,  I 
**  made  two  blunders  in  them." 

From  this  frank  confeiCon,  it  appears,  that 
our  author  wanted  that  confidence,  in  which 
men  of  too  exquifite  fenfibility  are  often  defi- 
cient. The  apprehenfions  which  arife  from 
the  levities,  the  indecorums,  nay,  fixtm  the  in- 
attention of  a  public  audience,  "would  be  fufB-< 
cientto  difconcert  one  of  Mr.  Pope's  nice  feel- 
ings :  though,  among  a  chofen  fet,  he  appeared 
equal  to  any  effort  of  eloquence ;  being  entirely 
diiengaged  and  free  from-  that  aukward  bafhful- 
ncis,  which  the^  French  properly  call  Maufvaife 
Honte. 

He  was  indeed  perfedlly  open,  unaffeded  and 
affable  in  his  manners.  He  never  debafed  him- 
felf by  an  unbecomitig  levity,  or  fcrvile  accom- 
modation :  nor  did  he  offend  others,  by  an  over- 
weening arrogance  and  pertinacity. 


t  Sec  a  letter  from  the  Btftiop,  then  m  the  Tower, 
Mr.  PoPI,  vol.  viil.  p,  )2&. 
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He  did  not  betray  any  thing  in  bis  oonvcrfa-- 
tibn  or  behaviour,  which  might  afford  any  rea- 
fonable  ground  to  tax  him  with  vanity.  He  was 
fo  fenfible  of  the  folly  of  human  vanity,  that 
in  his  laft  illnefs,  he  obferved  to  a  familiar  iriend* 
that  one  of  the  things  he  had  always  mofl  won- 
dered at»  was,  that  there  ihould  be  any  fuch 
thing  as  human  vanity.  "  I  had  enough,"  he 
added,  "  to  mortify  mine  a  few  days  ago; 
"  for  I  loft  my  mind  for  a  whole  day." 

He  was,  in  general,  happy,  in  an  agreeable 
flow  of  animal  fpirits  ;  and  he  ufed  to  declare, 
that  he  was  not  inclined,  by  his  conftitution,  to 
be  hippilh.  Neverthelcfs,  his  fpirits  never  hur- 
ried him  into  any  of  thofe  excefles  or  indeco- 
rums, into  which  too  many  are  apt  to  be  tranf- 
ported.  He  was  not  weak  enough  to  imagine, 
with  others  of  lefs  pretentions,  that  his  genius 
would  juftify  every  immorality,  indecorum,  and 
affeOied  Angularity  of  conduiJi.  He  was  free, 
yet  decent;  lively,  yet  difcreet.  He  never 
thought  that  his  merit  and  reputation  gave  him 
a  right  to  difpenfe  even  vrith  the  leffer  duties  or 
forms  of  focial  life.  He  perfofily  well  knew 
what  belonged  to  others,  and  was  exad  in  giv- 
ing every  one  his  due,  without  departing  from 
the  juftice  he  owed  to  himfelf. 

Though  no  one,    as  a  writer,  perhaps  was 
ever  more  the  fubjefl:  of  lavifh  encomium  and 
illiberal  criticifm,  yet  few  appear  to  have  been 
lefs  affected  by  either.     He  had  a  confcious  dig- 
nity 


■  i>,Go()glc 
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ility  <5f  mind,   which  fecured  him  from  being 
elated  by  the  former,  or  depreffed  by  the  lattefj  . 

He  knew  the  juft  value  of  his  own  works; 
and  he  was  too  well  acquainted  w'ith  the  narrow 
limits  of  human  capacity,  to  over-rate  their  meritj 

If  he  was  patient  of  juft  criticifm  from  a  ftran-i 
ger  or  an  enemy,  to  that  of  a  friend  he  was  moft 
reflgned :  and  they  who  were  beft  acquainted  with 
him  teftify,  that  they  never  knew  his  equal  in 
confeffing  his  errors  in  compofition,  fentiment  or 
expreffiort ;  or  one  who,  \vith  more  unfeigned 
readinefe  arid  pleafure,  would  receive  the  correc- 
tions propofed.  Add  to  this,  that  no  man  ever 
judged  of  others  with  more  candour  and  liberality* 

lie  feems  to  have  entertained  a  kind  of  vene-' 
ration  for  the  charafter  of  a  learned  and  virtuous 
man.  His  pifture  of  fuch  ah  one,  in  his 
Windfor  Foreft  *,  is  moft  highly  finiihed ;  and 
he  ho  where,  perhaps,  difcovers  more  enihu» 
fiafm,  than  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  poets  who 
lived  and  died  near  Cooper's  Hill. 

**  I  feem  thro'  confecrated  walks  to  rove, 
"  I  hear  foft  mufic  die  along  the  grove  : 
•*  Led  by  the  found,  I  roam  from  ftiSde  to  fliadc, 
**  By  god-like  Poets  venerable  made." 


*  Sec  from  1.  23+  to  256.  It  is  worth  obfervin^,  that 
notwithAanding  ciur  author's  love  of  ftudy  and  reiiiemcut, 
yet  his  better  judgment  taught  him  to  place  the  lludiuus,  only 
aext  in  degree  to  ibe  active,  life, 

I  i  With 
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With  the  feme  fervor,  as  has  been  obferred, 
he  exprefles  himfelf  in  his  Eflay  o&  CriddiiBai 
and  other  parts  of  his  works. 

His  praife,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Aft 
dead ;  he  celebrated  living  merit  with  a  warm 
and  heart-felt  applaufe.  Witnefs  the  generous 
tribute  he  paid  to  the  genius  of  Addifon,  Prior  t» 
and  other  cotemporajy  writers  $. 

But 


t  Our  author  faid,  that  the  'jllma  of  Pritr  was  rtie  only 
Vork  that  (abating  its  ezceffive  fcepticifni)  he  could  have 
wi&ed  to  have  been  the  author  of.  Yett  fo  unable,  faidhc, 
are  authors  to  make  a  tiuc  cHitnaie  of  what  they  write, 
(cither  from  their  fbndnefs  for  the  fubieS,  or  the  pains  it 
cofts  them  in  the  cotnporuion]  that  Prior  alking  him,  foon 
after  the  publication  of  his  works  by  fubfcription,  bow  be 
liked  his  Salemm ;  be  replied,  "  Your  Alma  is  a  mafler- 
*'  piece,"  The  other,  with  great  impatience  and  refcot- 
ment,  replied,  **  what  do  you  tell  me  of  my  Alma,  a  loofc 
and  hally  fcrlbblc,  to  relieve  the  tedious  hours  of  my  im- 
prifsninent,  while  in  the  mcffenger's  hand. "i— This  judgment 
•f  his  friend,  occafioned  thofe  two  fatiric  lines  in  the  liiiaU 
Poem  of  the  Impertinent— 

*'  Indeed  poor  Solomon  in  rh^me 

*«  Was  much  too  gravE  to  be  fublimc." 

%  His  generous  zeal  extended  itfelf  to  the  cairie  of  titera* 
tuie  in  genera),  as  ismanifeftfrom  the  folicitudeheexprcflcs 
in  a  pultfcript  of  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Allen,  date<)  14th 
May,  1737,  concerning  a  Bill  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Learning,  which  had  been  then  lately  thrown  out  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  and  which  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  pro- 
note. 

"  Th«  bill,  about  which  fome  honeftmcn,  as  well  at  I, 
*'■  took  fome  pains,  ii  throWn  out,  for  this  feffioiw.    I  think 

"  I  told 
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But  it  is  his  moral  chara'Q:er  which  above  ^I 
adorns  and  endears  his  meniory. 

In  truth,  his  morals  are  the  beft  comment  00 
his  writings:  and  they  will  be  read  with  infinitely 
more  plcafure  and  profit,  when  it  is  known  that 
he  felt  and  pradliled  himfelf  what  he  recom- 
mended to  others.  If  we  havereafon  to  fufpeS 
from  a  writer's  conduft  in  life,  that  he  difre- 
gards  the  moft  eflential  principles  which  he  in- 
culcates with  his  pen,  the  mind  revolts  from 
his  doctrine,  and  it  hurts  our  prjjde  to  be  the 
dupes  of  hypocrify.  To  be  truly  ufeful  and 
cnterteining,  a  gocxi  writer  fliould  likewife  be  a 


"  I  told  you  it  was  a  better  bill  when  it  loem  taia  the  Houfe 
"  of  Commons,  than  when  it  camt  out.  They  had  adJed 
'*  fome  ciaufes,  that  were  prejudicial,  as  I  think,  ,to  ihe 
**  true  intention  of  encouraging  learning  ;  an:i  I  was  not 
**  foriT  tbe  Hnufe  of  Lords  objected  to  them  ;  hut  it  feemed 
**  reajonabic,  that  if  paruculars  only  were  o'^j  -died  to,  they 
*•  flKHild  be  Mferred  lo  a  committee  to  amend  them,  and  not 
"  to  rtjtH  the  vjh.U  for  them.  But  human  paflions  mingle 
"  with  public  points  too  much  j  and  every  man's  priirate 
*'  concerns  arc  preferred  by  himfelf  lo  the  whoU,  'j'is  the 
"•cafe  in  a'moft  every  thing.  It  really  was  not  mine,  ia 
"  the  part  I  had  herein  ;  and  therefore  I  atn  not,  in  my 
"  own  particular,  the  worfe,  for  the  mifcarriage  of  the 
*'  bill,  and  yet  I  am  forry  for  it :  though  if  the  general 
"  purport  of  it  be  again  brought  in,  another  fclJions,  with- 
"  out  thofe  ciaufes  which  were  added  by  the  Commons  to 
"  the  original  draug*!:,  I  Ihould  be  gladder  that  it  was  nofi 
"  thrown  out" 

The  frequent  and  tedious  litigations  which  have  lately  en- 
gaged the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  rcfpedting  the  rights  <f 
authors,  feem  to  evince  the  expedience  of  an  a£t  to  afcertaia 
the  extent  of  fuch  rijjht,  and  to  fecure  it  ffom  invafton. 

I i  3  good 
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good  man.  Such  was  Mr.  Pope,  In  every 
relation  of  life  in  which  we  can  confider  him, 
whether  as  a  fon,  a  brother,  a  friend,  or  a  ci- 
tizen, he  was  equally  excellent  and  pralfe- 
worthy. 

His  filial  piety,  was  particularly  eminent  and 
exemplary.  His  afFeiaion  and  reverence  for  his 
parents,  not  only  breathes  in  his  works  *,  but 
is  confpicuous  in  his  private  correfpondences  f, 
and  appeared  oii  all  occafions  wherein  he  could 
exprefs  them. 

The  moral  virtues  are  all  derived  from  the 
fame  principle,  and  have  a  reciprocal  dependance 
on  each  other.  The  man  of  true  filial  piety,  is 
feldom  deficient  in  other  moral  duties  ;  and  Mr.- 
FopE  was  not  wanting  in  any. 

No  man  ever  entertained  more  exalted  no- 
tions of  friendfliip,  or  was  ever  more  iinccre« 


*  See  Hit  canclufion  of  bis  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Aibuthnot. . 

t  In  one  of  his  letters  to'  Mr.  Blount,  he  fays — **  The 

*  queOion  you  propofed  to  mc,  is  what  u  prefcnt  I  am  the 

*  mofl  unRt  man  in  ihe  v/qfH  to  anfwcr,  by  my  lofs  of  one 
'  of  the  beft  of  fathers.  He  had  lived  in  fuch  a  courie  of 
'  temperance,  as  was  enough  to  [n;ikc  the  longed  li'e 
'  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  in  fuch  a  courfe  of  piety,  as  fjf- 
'  Jiced  to  make  the  moft  fuddcn  death  fo  Iikcwifc.  Sudden, 
'  indeed,  it  was :  however,  I  heartily  beg  of  God  to  give 

*  mc  fuch  a  one,  provided  I  can  lead  fuch  a  life.     1  leave 

*  him  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  10  the  piety  of  a  religion 

*  that  extends  beyond  the  grave." 

fieady, 
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fleady;  wann,  and  difintereftcd  in  all  his  at- 
tachments. 

His  Iieart  was  not,  as  he  himfelf  well  ex- 
preffes  it,  like  a  great  warehoufe,  ftored  only 
■with  his  own  goods,  or  .with  empty  fpaces  to  be 
fupplied  as  faft  as  intereil  or  ambition  could  till 
them ;  but  it  was  every  inch  of  it  let  out  in 
lodgings  for  his  friends. 

His  fentiments  on  this  heiad  were  fo  refined, 
that  in  his  idea  of  true  friendfhip,  he  Teems  to 
have  comprehended  all  the  effential  duties  of 
civil  life,  and  he  frequently  lamented  that  the 
inftances  of  this  virtue  were  fo  rare.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Bethel,  bewailing  the  death  of  a  common 
friend,  he  expreffes  himfelf  with  great  ftrength' 
and  feeling  on  this  fubje£t. 

"  He  was  a  man,"  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  their  ■ 
deceafed  friend,  **  of  a  better  fort  than  moft  of 
"  the  prefent  generation.  A  man  natus  melio- 
*'  ribus  annisy  when  gratitude,  honour,  and  the 
'*  love  of  our  country,  were  not  made  obje<3s  of 
**  ridicule.  A  little  feeming  virtue"  in  the  pro- 
**  feflion  of  friendfhip,  ftill  remains ;  but  the 
*'  mifery  is,  that  no  man  can  have  a  fenfe  of 
**  his  duty  to  his  friend,  who  wants  it  for  God 
*'  or  his  country;  and  fuch  profeffions  can  be 
**  depended  on  no  farther  than  they  advance  each 
*'  others  ends,  or  as  long  as  two  knaves  draw 
'*  together.  So  that  I  fear  friendfhip  is  on  the 
*•  wing,  when  honour  has  taken  its  flight." 

I  i  3  Addreflinf 
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Addrci^r"  hlir.r.lf  likewife  to  Mr.  ABen,  he 
f.ivr- — '■  ihe  fentiments  you  exprefs  upon  the 
"  anniverfary  of  your  birth-day,  fhew  you  a 
**  good  ftian,  and  therefore  1  have  reafon  to  be 
"  glad,  that  you  can  account  the  ^iendlhip  I 
"  bear  you,  as  one  of  the  fatisfaftions  of  your 
*'  life  :  otherwjfe  it  might  be  but  a  difgrace  to 
"  be  ranked  among  the  things  you  like,  if  you 
"  liked  fuch  things  and  men,  as  many  do  like, 
**  and  make  their  enjoyments.  I  truft  in  God 
**  fuch  a  friendftiip  will  out-laft  all  thofe  that 
"  are  built  upon  vanity,  intereil,  or  fenfuality; 
"'  the  common  grounds  ujxjn  which  people  buUd 
"  them." 

At  the  fame  time,  he  ufcd  very  feelingly  to 
bewail  the  uncertainty  of  our  judgment,  with 
refpefl  to  the  fnicerity  of  friendftiip :  particu- 
larly in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allen,  where  he  fays, — 
"  No  true  judgment  can  be  here  made  of  any 
**  man,  or  any  thing  with  certaiijty,  farther  than 
"  that  we  think  another  man  means  weD,  and 
**  that  we  kfiozu  we  ourfelvcs  mean  well.  It  i& 
"  in  this  fituation  every  honeft  man  flandswith 
"  refpeft  to  another,  and  upon  which  all  well 
*'  principled  friendftiips  depend." 

This  uncertainty,  liowcver,  did  not  degenerate 
intodifiruft.  The  feelings  of  his  own  heart  were 
fufficient  to  convince  him,  that  men  of  honour 
and  fincei^ty,  though  rarely,  were  yet  to  be 
found ;  and  he  exprelfed  upon  all  occafions  the 
moft  ardent  afFc<5lion  for  honeft  mea,  frequently 
lamenting  the  little  union  which  fubliAed  among 

fuch. 
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fuch.     Addref^ng  him&lf  to  Mr.  Bethel,   he 
lays — 

"  A  few  honeft  people  is  all  the  world  is 
'*  worth :  but  you  Ihall  never  find  them  agree  to 
*'  ftand  by  one  another  and  dcfpife  the  reft ;  ■ 
*'  W<^h,  if  they  would*  they  would  prevail 
*'  over  the  follies  and  the  influence  of  the  world : 
*'  but  they  comply  with  what  is  round  about 
*'  ttiem,  and  that  being  almoft  furc  to  be  folly 
*'  or  mifery,  they  muft  partake  of  both." 

J^e  was  one  day,  in  a  converfetion  with  the 
prefent  Bifl>op  of  Gloucefter,  condemning  him- 
fclf  for  his  qndiftioguifhed  choice  of  friends  ii^ 
tis  youth.  He  faid,  if  they  fought  his  acquain- 
tance, and  could  amufe  or  entertain  him,  it  was 
enough ;  he  was  tcxj  inattentive  to  their  moral 
qualities  *. 

In' the  CQurfe  of  this  converfation,  Mr.  Pope 
added, — f-  '*  \  4m  now  quitting  my  hands  of  thefe 
**  unworthy  acquaintance,  as  faft  3s  I  can,  and 
"  turn  them  off  by  dozens.  Having  found 
**  they  fought  me  out  of  vanity,  and  when  en- 


•  In  ihofe  times.  Dr.  Atbiithnot,  (whofe  morals  were  equal 
to  any  man's,  and  whofe  wit  and  humour,  as  Pope  ufed  to 
tell  this  friend,  were  fuperior  to  all  mankind)  one  day  faid  to 
him,  '*  What  malces  you  fo  frequent  wiih  John  of  Bucks  ? 
*'  Hs  knows  you  have  got  money  hy  Horner,  and  he  wants 
*'  to  cheat  you  of  ir." — This  fufpicion,  in  the  opinion 
of  fome,  has  been  thought  to  have  been  warranted,  by  his 
perfuiding  the  poetio  buy  an  annuiry  of  bim,  when  in  the 
general  opinion,  -there  was  not  [he  leail  probability  that  he 
could  furvive  bis  youth.    But  the  fdler  over-reached  himfelf, 

1x4  **  couraged 

nj.  .,e;o()gic 
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**  conraged  by  their  profflHonS)  I  have  alked 
**■  any  thing  of  them,  for  a  man  who  was  in 
** .  reality  what  they  pretended  to  be,  had  always 
"  fome  paltry  excufe  to  evade  their  promifes  and 
•'  profeffions.  It  was,  fays  he,  biit  the  other 
*f  day,  that  a  noble  Lord  in  my  ndghbourhood, 
"  who  till  then  I  had  much!  millaken,  told  me 
"  in  converfetion,  that  he  had  a  large  benefice 
*'  fallen,  which  he  3id  not  know  what  to  do 
"  with — Give  it  to  me,  iaid  I,  and  I  will  promife 
^'  to  beftow  it  on  one  who  will  do  honour  to 
*'  your  patronage.  He  faid  I  fhould  have  it. 
**  I  believed  him,  and  after  waiting  fome  time, 
*'  without  hearing'  farther  of  it, '  I  reminded 
"  him  of  what  had  pafled,  when  he  {aid,  with 
**  fome  confufion,  that  his  fteward  had  difpoied 
**  of  it,  unknown  to  him  or  his  lady  *."" 

In  his  riper  years  he  formed  no  connexions 
through  vanity ;  afid  though  he  liyed  among  the 
great  and  wealthy,  he  lived  with  them  upon  the 
eafy  terms  of  reciprocal  amity,  and  ibcial  iami^ 
liarity  j".     But  his  familiarity  with  them  never 

"      fo 


•  The  didiinuUtron  and  infin«rity  of  thofe,  whom,  by 
a  (trange  abuTe  of  words,  Wc  call  Ihe  great,  is  not  without 
it$  ufc.  It  affords  a  profitable  lefTun  to  mrn  of  worth  and 
abilitie?,  to  rely  folcly  oh  their  owH  indiiftry,  as  the  moft 
*ffe£tiial  means  to  attain'tbat  fure  and  noble  independence, 
which  renders  them  fuperior  to  the  neg|c£l  and  infolencc  of 
exalted  bafcncfj',    '        f     '       '    '      ' 

f_  In  one  of  his  letters  to  SwJft,   he  lays,  with  honeft 

franknef; "  The  grcateft  man  in  power  of  this  fort, 

(meaning  knaves,  of  whom  he  was  before  fpeaking)  **  Aall 

'  ■  '  -^  "  hardly 
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fa  £»i  corrupted  his  manners,  or  influenced  his 
writings,  as  to  induce  him  to  flatter  or  dilTemble. 
He  courted  none  on  account  of  their  honour? 
or  titles ;  but  was  a  friend  to  fuch  only  whom 
he  thought  diftjnguiflicd  hy  their  virtues.  He 
did  not  idolife  their  power,  but.  reipcft  their 
principles ;  as  is  evident  from  his  attachment  to 
the  two  fallen  minifters  Bolingbroke  and  Ox-r 
ford ;  to  whom  he  never  oiFeredincenfe  in  their 
profperity ;  but  paid  them  the  grateful  tribute 
of  applaufe,  after  their  diigracc.  Not  only  his 
principles  but  his  fpirit,  excluded  him  from  all 
views  of  employing  their  influence  to  procure 
for  himfelf  either  plaoc  or  penfion. 

He  feemcd  indeed  to  have  isntertained  no  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  motives^  on  which  the 
great,  ufually  confer  their  favours.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Allen,  fpeaking  of  his  endea- 
vours to  ferve  a  common  friend,  he  fays 

f*  I  am  trying  to  ferve  that  gentleman  widi 
"  a  great  man,  vfhp  declares  the  greatefl:  efteem 
i*  for  him,  and  prel^s  much  to  be  brought  ao- 
*•  qualnted  with  him  :  but  I  never  truft  entirely 
**  in  great  men^  though  this  has  much  of  that, 


'  hardly  make  me  bow  to  him,  unlefs  I  had  a  perronal  ob- 

'  ligation  ;  and  that  I  will  take  care  not  to  have.     The  top 

■  plearure  of  ri}y  life,  is  one  1  learned  from  you,  both  how 
'  to  gain,  and  how  lo  ufe,  the  freedom  of  frrendfliip  with 

■  men,  much  my  fuperiors.     To  have  pleafed  great  men, 
'  according  to  Horace,  is  a  praife  ;  but  not  to  have  flattered 

■  them,  and  yet  hot  diffilcafed  them,  is  a  greater." 

**  whicl^ 
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**  vluch  general)^  aaimatestkeai  molt  to  do  txf 
*•  good,  vanity.'* 

In  another  letter  to  the  fame  perfon,  fpeakiaj; 
of  Mr.  Hooke  *,  who  had  then  lately  been  pro- 

•  This  geotlemaa  feeoi»  to  have  foBsSeS  no  fmall  fliarf 
of  Mr.  Pope's  elteem  and  friendfliip.  His  folicitude  to  in 
biiR  fetvicc,  is  ftrongly  exeinplihed  in  the  following  uiecdoM. 

**  The  firft  Duchels  of  MaFlboroughwasdcfirousofbaving 
*<  an  account  of  \^tT public  candutl  given  to  the  world.  This 
•*  Mr. //c:/f,  aR(imaiiCa,tho1k,intheniyl)icw3y,  and  com* 
**  piler  of  [hcRoman  Hifiory,  was,  by  Mr.  Pope  and  ochen, 
*'  recommended  to  her  Grace,  as  a  proper  perfon  tp  dr%ir 
**  up  this  Actiunt,  under  her  inrpeftion ;  and  by  the  affillaace 
f*  of  ihe  papers  {he  communtcaied  to  him,  he  pcrftfnied 
"  this  wor^  fo  much  to  her  Grace's  fatisfa&ion,  that  flie 
**  talked  of  rewarding  htm  largely,  but  would  do  nutuog 
*'  till  Mr.  Pops  came  to  her,  whofe  company  fiie  t^ci^ 
*'  (ought  all  opportunities  to  procure,  snd  was  ^ne^y  to  ho 
**  without  it.  He  was  at  that  time  with  fome  friends,  whom 
*'  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with,  a  hundnd  milec  diftant. 
**  But  at  Mr.  Hooke's  carncll  fulicitation,  when  Mr.  PoPE 
**  found  his  prefenco  fo  elTentiiUy  concerned  his  friend's 
*'  intereft  and  future  fuppoit,  he  broke  through  all  his  en- 
•*  gagements,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  ajid  ill  ways, 
■'  flew  to  hii  afliftance.  On  his  coming,  the  Duchefe 
*'  fccured  to  Mr,  HocJce  live  thoufand  ppunds ;  and  by  that 
*<  mean»  attached  him  to  her  fervice.  But  foou  sfter  Ihc 
*'  took  occafiop,  as  was  ufual  with  her,  to  quarrel  with  him. 

"  Herev'ry  turn  by  violence  purfu'd, 

"  Not  mo(e  a_y?ww  her  hate,  ihanjra/iVaJlf." 

Thus  Mr.  Hiskt  reprefcnted  the  matter.     The  reafcuiA 

gave  of  her  fudden  iliflike  of  him,  was  h.is  attempt  to  perren 
htr  to  pnpcry.  This  is  not  without  probability  :  for  he 
finding  her  Grace  (as  appears  from  the  j/«9«Ji/  of  her  Cn- 
di'Sl)  without  any  religion,  might  thinlc  it  an  ad  of  no  cpxi- 
mon  charity  to  give  her  his  own. 

motedi 

nj.  .,e;o()gic 
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moted,  he  fays—  "  He  bepns  to  fed  the  effefts 
*'  of  a  court  life,  the  depcndanee  on  the  great* 
"  who  nerer  do  good,  but  with  a  view  to  make 
"  flaves." 

He  ufed  his  intereft  with  the  great,  therefore, 
more  to  benefit  others,  than  to  ferve  himfelf : 
and  no  one  ever  enjoyed  a  more  heartfelt  plea- 
fure  in  the  fervice  his  talents  and  fjtuation  en- 
abled him  to  render.  The  warmth  with  which. 
he  expreffes  himfelf  on  an  oceafion  of  this  kind, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allen,  is  truly  amiable. 

**  I  can  never,"  fays  he,  "  enough  thank  you 
**  (my  dear  and  true  friend)  for  every  inftance 
*'  of  your  kindnefs.  At  prefent,  I  am  loaded 
**  with  them,  but  none  touch  me  more  fenfibly, 
"  than  your  attempts  for  Mr.  Hooke ;  for  I  am 
"  really  happier  in  feeing  a  worthy  man  eafed 
"  of  the  burthen  which  fortune  generally  lays 
'*  fuch  men  under,  as  have  no  talents  to  ferve 
*'  the  bad  and  the  ambitious;  than  in  any  plea- 
'*  fures  of  my  own,  which  are  but  idle  at 
*'  beft." 

Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  zealous  on 
behalf  of  his  friends,  even  to  anxiety.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Allen,  fpeaking  of  two  of 
their  common  fi-ionds,  whofe  concerns  were 
fomewhat  embarraffed,  he  expreffes  jgreat  ap- 
prehenfions  and  uneafinefs  on  then*  accouat ;  and 
then  adds,  by  way  of  anticipating  Mr.  Allen*s 
raillery 

«  Now 
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"  Now  you'll  laughs  andalk  me,  wby  I  will 
'^  mate  thefe  things  troubles  to  me,  which  will 
'*  probably  foon  be  at  an  end,  and  are  Co  little 
•*  fo  to  tbein?'  I  am  fo  much  the  more  con- 
•*  cerned,  as  I  fee  them  lefs  fo.  But  enough  of 
"  this.  I  fhould  forget  them>  and  I  will  when- 
•*  ever  God  pleafes ;  but  I  conclude  it  is  not  his 
"  pleafure,  till  he  makes  me  of  another  diijxj- 
**  fition." 

Ab  he  was  faithful  and  zealous  in  his  attach- 
ments, fo  he  was  flow  and  cautious  in  the  choice 
of  his  friends  ;  and  particularly  fo  in  his  con- 
nexions with  writers.  Among  thefe,  he  aflb- 
ciated  only  with  the  moft  emincat;  being  of 
opinion,  as  he  himfelf  well  exprelTes  it,  that 

•*  -_—  Each  ill  author  is  as  bad  a  iriend.'* 

Addifon,    Swift,    Pamelle  *,    Congreve  f, 
Rowe> 


*  The  following  account  of  this  ingenious  man,  and  of 
thofc  which  follow,  which  Mr.  Pope  gave  to  the  prcfcnt 
BilliopofGlouccAerf  will  not,  I  truft,  prove  unintercfling. 

When  Pamelle  had  been  introduced  by  Swift  to  Lord 
Treaforer  Oxford,  and  had  been  ellablifbed  io  his  favour  by 
the  aSiRance  of  Pop^,  he  foon  began  to  entertain  ambitious 
views.  Thewalkhcchofe  toOline  in  was  paptdar prtarhing : 
he  had  talents  for  it,  and  began  to  be  dtlttnguiOted  in  the 
aob-places  of  Southward:  and  London,  when  the  Queen's 
fudden  death  dedrnyed  all  his  profpe£ts,  and  at  a  jun3urc 
when  famed  preaching  was  the  rcadiell  road  to  prrferincnt. 
I'his  fatal  ftrolce  broke  his  fpirits ;  be  took  to  drinking,  lu- 
cerne a  fot,  and  foon  finilbed  biscourfc. 

nj.  .,e;o()gic 
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R«yire  $,  Steele  4.»  and  Gay,  were  among  thofe 
whom  he  appears  molUy  to  have  efteemed.     Sir 


His  friend,  Featon,  had  the  like  ill  hap, — Mr.  Popc  bad 
a  great  intimacy  with  Craggs  the  Younger,  when  the  latter 
wasflainillerofftate.  Cr^gshad  received  a  bad  and  negleSed 
edvcation.  He  had  great  parts :  and  partly  out  of  fbaine  for 
waxu  of  literature,  and  partly  out  of  a  fcnfe  of  .its  ufe,  he, 
not  long  before  his  immature  death,  defired  Mr.  Pope  to 
recommend  to  him  a  modeft,  ingenious  and  learned, young 
man,  whom  he  might  take  into  his  houfe,  to  aid  and  Jnftru^ 
hioB  in  daffical  learning.  Mr.  PoPB  recommended  Fenten; 
who  was  fo  taken  in,  and  anfwcred  all  the  minifter  expend 
from  him  :  fo  that  Fenton  had  gained  much  of  his  favour, 
and  of  courfe  thought  his  fortune  made,  when  the  fmall- 
pox  fcized  the  miniltcr,  and  put  an  end  to  alJ  Fcnton'a  hopet. 

f  Mr.  PeP£  elleemcd  Congreve  for  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  and  the  fageft  of  the  poetic 
tribe.  He  thought  nothing  wanting  in  his  Comedies,  but 
the  fimplicity  and  truth  of  nature. 

X  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pcpe's  opinion,  mainuined  a  decent 
charafter,  but  had  no  heart.  Mr.  Adjifon  was  juftiyoffcnd- 
ed  witK  him  for  fome  behaviour  which  arofe  from  that  want, 
and  eftranged  himfclf  from  him  ;  which  Rowe  felt  very  fe- 
verely.  Mr.  Pops,  their  common  friend,  knowing  this, 
took  an  opportunity,  at  fome  jun^ure  of  Mr.  Addifon's  ad- 
vancement,, to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe  was  grieved  at  his 
difpleafure,  and  what  fatisfai^ion  he  cxprcfTed  at  Mr.  Ad-  ' 
difon's  good  fortune ;  which  he  exprefled  fo  naturally,  that 
he  (Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  think  him  fmcere.  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  replied,  I  do  not  fufpe£t  that  he  feigned  ;  but  the  le- 
vity of  his  heart  is  fuch,  that  he  is  flruck  with  any  new  ad- 
venture, and  it  would  affefl  him  juft  in  the  fame  manner  if 
he  heard  I  was  going  to  be  hanged. — Mr.  Pope  faid  he  could 
not  deny  but  Mr.  Addifon  underOood  Rowe  well. 

4  Mf.  Pope  ufed  to  fay  of  Steele,  that  though  he  led  a 
very  carelcfs  and  viqious  life,  yet  be,  ncveitbdefs,  had  a 
real  lov«  and  reverence  of  virtue. 

6  John 
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|ofan  Vartbnigh  *  likewiTc  fetme  *o  have  bad 
Tome  dhsre  in  his  eftecm.  But  be  ^ems  to 
have  entertained  the  moft  cordial  regard  for 
Gay,  whofe  model!  candor,  and  amiable  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  chiefly  endeared  him  to  our 
author. 

A  congeniality  of  talents  alone  was  not  a  fuf- 
Ifident  recommendation  to  his  intimacy ;  for  he 
was  more  attentive  to  the  worth  and  honefty  of 
las  companions,  than  to  their  abUities  :  and  if 
«vcr  he  affociated  with  fuch  as-  were  deficient  in 
Hiefs  requifites,  it  was  becaufe  they  had  the  art 
to  deceive  him,  by  wearing  the  appearance  o£ 
thofe  qualities  which  he  moft  admired.  That 
he  was  fo  deceived,  and  that  he  became  a  dupe 


*  Swift  had  taken  a  dillike  (without  knowina^  him)  to 
Vanbrugh,  and  fatirizcd  him  fcveraly  in  two  or  three  pacm«, 
which  iJirplearcd  Mr.  Pope  ;  and  he  remonftratcd  with  hit 
friend  on  ihis  occalion.  Swift  faid,  he  thought  Vanbrugh 
B  coxcomb  and  a  pupp/  :  the  other  replied,  you  have  not  the 
leaft  acquaintance  U'lt^,  or  perfonal  knowledge  of  him  ; — 
Vanbrugh  is  the  revLrfi.  of  all  thifi,  and  the  moft  eafy  carded 
writer  and  companion  in  the  woild.  This,  as  he  ajTu.ed 
,  an  intimate  friend,  was  true.  He  akided,  that  Vanbtu^ 
wrote  and  built  juft  as  his  fa^cy  led  him  ;  oe  as  thofe  he  built 
for,  and  wrote  for,  dire<5ted  him.  If  what  he  did  pleafed 
them,  he  gained  his  end  j  if  it  difpleafed  them,  they  might 
thank  themfelves.  He  pretended  to  no  high  Icientific:  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  building  ;  and  he  wrote  without  much 
attention  to  critical  art.  Speaking  with  Mr.  Pope  of  the 
Fablei!  in  the  comedy  of  Efop,  the  ktter  faid  to  him.  Prior 
is  called  the  Englim  Fontaine,  for  his  Tales  %  nothing  is 
more  unlike.  But  your  Failts  have  the  very  fpirit  Oi  this 
celebrated  French  poet.-— It  may  be  fo,  replied  Vanbrugh; 
bMt,  I  ptotcft  to  you,  I  never  read  FooC^ine's  Fables. 

to 
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to  fpecious  and  anful  pretences  of  virtue  and 
friendihip»  will  appear  hereafter  *. 

Among  hU  moft  intimate  friefidh,  and  thofe 
^th  wham  he  correfpondod  with  the  greateft 
eafe  and  familvtrity,  were  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Bethel ;  whom  he  loved  for  their  real  and  unaf- 
fe^d  goodnefs  of  heart:  And  to  whom  he 
opened  his  own,  without  referve  or  affedation, 
not  as  a  man  of  fprightly  *rit,  but  of  friendly 
iincerity. 

In  a  letter  to  the  fonner  he  fays — "  1  hope, 
"  dear  Sir,  I  need  not  tell  "you  the  pleafure  it 
**  will  always  be  to  me,  to  hear  you  are  well  and 
**  happy :  Thofe  words  only,  without  form, 
•*  without  ornament,  without  all  affeded  dr- 
*'  cumftance  and  compliment,  are  fufficientto 
*'  make  an  honeft  man*&  letter  to  an  honeftman 
•*  agreeable ;  and  worth  a  thoufend  of  the  pret- 
"  tied  things  that  can  be  faid  by  all  the  courtiers 
**  and  wits  of  the  world." 

In  a  letter  likcwife  to  Mr.  Bethel,  in  which 
he  inclofed  one  to  a  common  friend,  he  ikys—i* 

*'  I  am  fo  at^?Evard  at  writing  letttrs,  to  fuch 
*•  as  exped  me  to  write  like  a  wit,  that  I  take 
•*  any  courfe  to  avoid  it.  *Tis  to  you  only,  and  a 
**  few  fuch  plain  honeft  men,  I  like  to  open  my- 
"  felf  with  the  iame  freedom,  and  as  free  from 


*  See,  among  other  proofs,  the  note  fubjoined  to  tlie 
claufe  in  bis  will,  bequeattiing  a  l^acy  to  Mr.  Allen. 

"  aU 
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«  all  diiguifes,  not  oftif  of  fesmsnent,  but  of 
•*  ftylc,  as  they  themfclvcs.'*  . 

In  a  word,  he  was  thcTftfy  SoufcOF  Friend- 
ship. Hewasneyerateafe,  norwouldletot&eiS 
be  fo,  while  any  mifunderflandingB  or  ftrangenefs 
fubiifted  amongfl  his  friends,  or  while  any  cf 
them  was  labouring  under  fickocfe  or  difea&.- 

Mrs.  Anne  Arbuthnot  has  faid  to  the  pfdcnt 
BifhopofGIoucefter,  thatonoccafionsof  eftcange- 
ment  among  his  friends,  he  was  never  at  tcft 
tttl  he  brought  the  parties  toother,  among  fuch 
eommon  friends  who  had  molt  power  or  art  t6 
bring  a^bout  a  reconcilement.  And  as  the  pro- 
mife  of  his  own  company  was  a  fcffciblc  induce- 
ment to  bring  his  friends  to  concur  with,  or 
bear  a  part  in  his  fcheme  of  the  propofed  recon- 
ciliation, he  would  engage  himfelf  to  twenty 
places,  when  he  could  not  attend  at  one.  On 
which  occafions  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  ufed  tt>  tell 
him,  that  he  was  a  perfe^  male-bawd  in  |V0- 
moting  friendfiiip,  and  was  able  to  give  lelTons 
to  thofe  of  her  owo  fex,  who  dealt  only  in  the 
affairs  of  love. 

She  ufed  to  add,  that  when  a  common  friend 
was  fick,  her  father  *,  whofe  aid  was  generally 
ibught  for  on  thefe  occafions,  was  neceffltated 
cardEuUy  to  hide  himfelf  from  Mr.  Popi^  to 

*  It  was  in  a  great  mearurc  owing  to  the  care  and  fkjU  of 
this  worthy  man  and  able  phyfician,  that  Mr.  Pope,  with 
lo  wvak  a  conftituiion,  was  enabled  to  extend  bis  nAto 
fucb  ao  advanced  ftaiba.' 

avoid 
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avcad  the  teazings  of  his  anxiety  concerning  the 
iflue  of  the  <^eafe» 

His  zeal  for  the  intereft  and  credit  of  his 
frieads  was  carried  to  that  degree  of  anxiety, 
that  he  felt  every  circumftance  which  afFe£ted 
either,  as  powerfully  as  if  the  concern  was  his 
own.  In  his  lateft  illnefs,  he  gave  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  this  friendly  folicitudc. 

At  the  laft  time,  when  his  intimate  friendj 
the  prefent  Biihop  of  Gloucefter,  faw  him,  which 
was  in  bed,  and  one  might  fay  his  death-bedj 
taking  his  leave  of  him,  he  faid,  "  You  know 
*'  how  often  I  have  preffed  you  to  print  the  laft 
"  volume  of  the  Divine  Legation  :  your  repu- 
**  tation,  as  well  as  your  duty,  is  concerned  in 
**  it.  People  fay,  you  can  get  no  farther  In 
**  your  proof.  Nay,  Lord  Bolingbroke  himfelf 
"  bids  me  exped  no  fuch  thing.  He  fays,  in- 
**  deed,  you  are  matter  of  the  fubje<a  j  but  foi; 
•*  that  very  reafon  you  will  flop,  knowing  it 
*'  can  be  pufhcd  no  farther." 

His  love  of  virtue  likewlfe  was  ardent  dnd  un- 
feigned, and  appeared  even  in  his  lateft  moments* 
On  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died, 
he  faid  to  thofe  about  him, — '*  There  is  nothing 
•'  meritorious  in  life,  but  virtue  and  friendftilp  ? 
•*  and  friendfhip  indeed  is  only  a  part  of  virtue!* 

This,  our  author  may  trulyhe  faid  to  have  ex- 

crcifed  in  every  branch.    He  was  juft,  EJinc- . 

tual,  temperate,  generous,  beneficent  and  gratc- 

K  k  ful. 
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ful.  Hi*  ftrifl  regard  to  juftice  and  pan^ality, 
appeared  in  all  his  tranfa^ioas.  He  "was  exa^ 
even  to  minutenefs ;  and  was  quite  free  from 
the  pitiful  affeflation  of  being  thought  too  ele- 
Tated  a  genius  to  defcend  to  trivial  concerns. 
The  mce  fentiments  he  adopted,  with  refpeQ  to 
pBnftuality,  appear  in  one  of  liia  letters  to  Mr. 
Allen,  where  he  feys , 

**  I  remember,  and  like  the  foying  of  a  fiiend 
•*  of  mine  (no  poet)  That  punctuality  is  a  branch 
•*  6fmoralhonefty;  and  that  an  unpunilual  man 
"  is  a^  thief  of  his  neighbour's  time,  which  he 
**  can  never  repay." 

Our  author*s  regard  to  punflaality,,  is  in  no 
mftance  more  confpicuous,  than  in  his  agree- 
ments with  the-  booklellers,  concerning  the  pro- 
perty of  his  works.  The  feveral  deeds  and  ar- 
ticles, which  were  executed  on  thofe  occaiions, 
now  lie  before  me :  and  they  fhew  with  what 
precifion,  and  fcrupulous  caution,  our  author 
entered  into  engagementsi,  where  punCluality 
was  requifite. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  publicly  imputed  to  hiffly 
that  he  was  in  fome  refpefts  over  cautious  in 
fuch  contrafts ;  and  too  attentive  to  difpofe  of 
his  works  on  the  moft  beneficial  terms.  Buti  in 
truth,  he  was  by  no  means  more  folicitous  to 
improve  his  fortune  by  his  writings,  than  be- 
comes every  man  of  difcretion,  who  is  under 
the  neceiB'ty  of  enlai^ing  the  narrownefs  of  his 
income,  by  the  extent  of  his  ta£mts. 

He 
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He  appears,  in  many  inilances,  more  efpeci- 
ally  after  he  was  made  cafy  in  his  circumftances, 
by  the  profit  of  his  Homer,  to  have  been  pcr- 
feflly  iiidifierent  on  the  fubje^  of  gain. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Bethel,  dated  ad 
November,  1 736,  fpeaking  concerning  the  pu- 
blication of  one  of  his  favourite  pieces,  he  fays^ 

*'  I  have  not  taken  any  care,  more  than  I 
*'  think  decent,  about  _^vi;^  myfelf  harmlefs  in 
**  the  expence ;  nor  do  I  fee  much  taken ;  by 
**  none  fo  mnch  as  yourfelf,  I  affure  you,  hitherto, 
**  confiderihg  the  fphere  you  move  in.  I  have 
**  many  aukwardnetfes  in  it,  and  hate  to  fpeak 
"  of  it ;  *ti9  really  to  lio  purpofe  to  do  it,  but 
*'  to  ferve  myfelf,  which  is  a  motive  I  am  not 
**  ufed  to  make  myjole  one." 

Nay,  fo  far  was  he  from  being  anxious  to 
make  the  moft  of  his  writings,  that  he  received 
fubfcriptions  from  his  friends,  with  a  kind  of 
jealous  fufpicion;  which  proved  that  his  deli- 
cacy was  fuperior  to  every  other  fentiment. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allen,  he  fays —  "  I  will 
"  allow  you  to  remit  the  forty-five  guineas, 
**  which,  you  fay,  fame  of  your  friends,  and- 
'*  Leake,  have  really  fubfcribed" 

The  words  in  Italics  were  ftruck  under  by 
Mr.  Pop  e  in  his  letter,  to  intimate  his  fufpicion, 
that  his  friend  only  pretended  to  remit  the  fub- 

K  k  s  fcriptions  .  • 
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'Criptions  of  otheis,  in  order  to  conceal  lils  own 
benefaaion. 

In  fhort>  Mr.  Pope  had  nothing  fordid  of 
illiberal  in  his  nature.  He  always  happily  pre- 
fetved  a  due  medium  between  parfimony  and 
pretfufion^  He  was  neither  oftentatious  nor 
niggardly.  "  He  treated  his  friends,"  iays 
I^rd  Orrery,  *'  with  a  politenefs  that -charmed, 
**  and  a  generoftty  that  was  much  to  his  honour. 
*'  Every  gueft  was  made  happy  within  his  doors ; 
•*  pleafure  dwelt  under  his  roof,  and  elegance 
**  prcfided  at  his  table." 

He  was  neTerthelefs  extremely  temperate,  and, 
in  general,  avoided  the  delicacies  of  a  fumptuous 
table.  Neither  the  weaknefs  of  his  conlUtution, 
nor  his  habit  of  ftudy,  would  admit  of  his 
indulging  any  habitual  excefs.  But  from 
his  numerous  conne^ons  among  the  great,  he 
was,  neveithejefs,  fometimes  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  JHConvenience  of  irregular  hours,  and 
tempted  to  partake  of  a  furfeiting  variety.  In 
feme  of  his  letters  to  his  more  fkmiliar  fnends. 
he  often  blamed  himfelf  for  his  accommodation 
Jn  thefe  refpefts :  particularly  in  one  to  Mr.  Be- 
thel,, which  he  conclades  thus— 

*'  Take  care  of  your  health ;  follow  not  the 
*'  fcafta  (as  1  have  done)  of  Lords,  nor  the  fto- 
**  llcsof  ladies  :  but  be  compofed,  yet  chcarful; 
.'*  complaifant,  yet  not  a  Have.*' 

Again* 
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Again,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  fame  gentli>^ 
man,  he  fiiys— 

*'  Since  I  came  to  London,  I  am  not  fo  mnch 
"■  in  fpirits,  nor  ati  ^e  fame  quiet,  as  at  Bath. 
**  The  irregular  hours  of  dining  (for  as  to 
"  nights,  I  keep  the  feme)  already  have  difor- 
**  dered  by  llomach,  and  bring  back  that  heaTi- 
'*  nefs  and  languor  upon  me  after  dinner,  wluch 
"  I  was  almoft  entirely  free  from ;  thoug'i  I  ftiti 
*'  continue  to  make  water  my  ordinary  drink, 
*'  with  as  little  mixture  of  wine  as  before  f. 
"  I  am  determined  to  fix  my  dining  to  two  o* 
"  clock,  though  I  dine  by  myfelf;  and  comply 
"  afterwards  with  theimportunities  and  civilities 
"  of  friends,  in  attendingy  not  partaking,  their 
"  dinneis," 

To  the  virtues  of  oeconomy  arid  temperance,  he 
united  the  merit  of  the  moil  expanded  beneBcence. 
He  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  he  never  faved  any 
thing,  unlefs  he  met  with  fome  preffing  cafe  of 


+  WeJind,  Id  » letter  to  Mr.  Bethel,  a  facetious  account 
of  a  conrerfiiiaon  which  Mr.  Pope  held  with  the  famous 
Dr.  Cheney  on  this  fitbjeft.  *'  The  Do£lor,  fays  he,  mag- 
*'  nified  the  Scarborough  waters,  and  indeed,a11  waters,  but 
**  above  all,  common  water.  He  was  greatly  edified  with 
"  me,  for  having  left  off  fuppers  ;  and  upon  my  telling  him, 
*'  that  moft  «f  my  acquaintance  had  not  only  done  To,  tut 
**  had  not  drank  out  three  dozes  of -wine  in  my  houfe  in  a< 
*'  whole  twelvemonth ;  he  blelTcd  God,  and  faid,  my  coa-> 
**  verfation  was  with  angels." 

This  is  no  unpleafant  ridicule  of  the  bigotry  of  that  othe*.. 
VtfeaUc  pbyfician,  to  a  confumptive  regimen. 

K  k  3  charity. 
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.charity,  that  was  ^n  ^bfolute  depaand  upon  him; 
and  that  then  he  retrenched  perhaps  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  from  his  own  expences. 
For  inflanc^,  faid  he,  in  a  converfation  on  this 
fubje^  *'  Had  fuch  an  one  happened  this  year, 
*'■  1  fliQuld  not  hitve  bi^lt  my  two  fummer- 
*^  houfes." 

His  afiedlion  and  geoerofitjr  \^ere  copfpicuous 
in  his  kindnefs  to  his  lifter,  which  was  truly 
exemplary.  She  had  imprudcritly  involved  her- 
felf  in  a  law-fuit,  in  which  he  fupported  her, 
and  which  in  the  end  proved  unfuccefslul.  Hi$ 
fentiinents  on  this  occafion,  exprefted  in  a  letter 
f.o  Mr.  Bethel,  are  extremely  amiable. 

*•  I  thank  yoiJ  for  your  repeated  offer  in  re- 
"  lation  to  my  fifler.  I  have  furniflied  her  with 
*'  1 50  /.  and  Ihe  has  Ipft  it,  being  caft  in  the 
"  law-fuit  (or  rather,  I  believe  /  have  loft  it) 
*'  But  I  ihall  be  able  to  make  a  fhift  till  more 
'*  of  my  rents  come  in.  It  is  right  fometimes 
**  to  love  our  neighbour,  not  only  as  well,  but 
*^  better  than  one's  felf,  and  to  retrench  from 
**  our  own  extravagancies,  to  aflift  them  in 
**  theirs.  For  it  was  meer  folly  of  not  making 
"  proper  articles,  that  fubjefled  her  to  this  lofs." 

But  his  beneficence  to  Mr.  Savage  •  alone 
affords  a  powerful  proof  of  his  humane  and 

chari- 


■•  This  miferable  man  was  born  of  the  Countefs  of  A/tff- 
U^field,  who,  living  upon  ill  leims  t^irh  (he  Earl  her  huf- 

bwid, 

.tH'ogl^ 
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chuitaUe  difpolition.  This  unhappy  roan, 
^vrhofe  diftrefTes  were  £0  vaiidus  and  of  fo  fmgular 
a  nature,  was,  io  the  latter  part  of  his  ^fe, 
chiefly  fupported  by  Mf.Pope'b  bounty,  who 
procured  an  annual  fubfcription  for  him,  to  the 
amount  of  50  /.  per  annum,  of  which  he  con- 
tributed so  /.  per  annum  himiel£ 

The  extravagance,  profligacy  and  ingratitude 
£>f  this  unhappy  man  fo  eftranged  his  &iend« 
fi-om  him,  that  moil  of  them  withdrew  their 
fubfcriptioRB  in  refentment.  Mr.  Pope,  how- 
-ever,  had  fo  much  good  nature  and  tendemefs 
that  he  ftill  continued  his  remittance,  though  be 
had  good  reafon  to  be  highly  offended  at  his 
<ondud,  as  we  may  learn  frcnn  the  following' 
letter,  which  our  author  addrefled  to  him  oa 
fhc  15th  of  September,  1743. 


fcand,  did  oot  Tcruple  openly  to  proclaim  lierfclf  an  adulterefi, 
hy  declaring  that  the  child  of  which  Hie  was  then  pregnant, 
which  was  Savage,  was  begotten  by  the  Earl  of  Riveru 
From  the  moment  of  his  birth,  {he  conceived  an  abhorrence 
lor  the  fruit  of  her  infidelity  ;  flic  difappaintcd  him  of  the 
provilion  which  the  Earl  of  Rivers  intended  bins,  by  making 
the  Earl  believe  that  he  was  dead.  In  his  riper  years,  hav- 
ing Qnfortunately  flain  a  perfon,  in  a  fcuffle  at  a  brothel,  he 
was  convifted  of  murder,  and  when  his  fsiends  interceded 
for  his  pardon,  flie,  by  a  falfe  leprefentation,  endeavoured 
CO  exclude  him  from  the  royal  mercy.  In  Ibort,  thisinon- 
Aer  of  a  woman  appears  to  have  bmi  incredibly  unnatural. 
Savage,  though  but  an  indifferent  poet,  was  not  deftitute  of 
parts.  His  poem  called  the  BAtTAftD,  has  undoubted 
merit;  which  indeed  is  always  moft  cenTpicuous  in  thofe 
SVOiIm  which  come  warm  from  our  fiwitiigt. 


K  k  4  "  I  am 
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•*  1  am  forry  to  fay  there  are  in  your  lertep 
**  fo  many  mifunderftandingfe,  that  I  am  WEMy 
*'  of  repeating  what  you  fccm  detennined  not 
"  -to  take  rightly, 

**■  I  once  more  tell  you,  that  neither  I,  nor 
•'  any  one  who  contributed  at  firft  to  affiil  you 
"  in  your  retirements,  ever  defired  you  fhouH 
**  ftay  out  of  London,  for  any  other  reafon  thaq 
**  that  your  debts  prevented  yoqr  flaying  in  it, 

*•  No  man  defired  to  confine  you  to  the 
**  country,  but  that  the  little  they  contributed 
"  might  fupport  you  better  Acre  than  in  ^ 
*'  town. 

''  It  was  yourfelf  who  chofe  Swanzey  for 
*'  your  place ;  you  no  fooner  objected  to  it  after- 
**  ■wards,  (when  Mr.  Mendez  ftopt  hie  allow-i 
*'  ance,  upon  complaint  that  you  ha4  ufed  him 
'*  ill)  but  1  endeavoured  to  add  to  it,  and  agreed 
"  to  fend  remittances  to  any  other  country  place 
**  you  pleafed.  Indeed  I  apprehended  Briftol 
'*  was  too  great  a  city  to  fuit  a  frugal  expeacc ; 
**  however  I  fent  thither  all  I  could,  and  now 
"  with  as  good  a  will.  I  add  this  little  more  at 
*'  your  defire,  which  I  hope  will  anfwer  your 
**  end  you  propofe  of  leaking  eafy  yotir  joiimey 
*'  to  London, 

**  I  heartily  wifh  you  may  find  every  advan* 

♦*  tagc,  both   in   profit  and   reputation,  which 

»'  you  ejcpeii  from  your  return  and  fucccfs ;  not 

*•  only 
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**  only  on  the  ftage,  but  in  every  thing  you 
**  ihall  onnmit  to  the  prefs.  The  little  I  could 
coatiibute  to  affift  you  ihould  be  at  your  fer- 
Ttce  there,  could  I  be  fatisfied  it  would  be 
effe^ually  fo;  (though  intended  only  while 
you  were  obliged  to  retire.)  But  the  con- 
trary opinion  prevails  fo  much  with  the  per- 
fons  I  applied  to,  that  it  is  more  than  I  can 
obtain  of  them  to  continue  it.  What  mortat 
would  take  your  play,  or  your  bufincfs  with 
Lord  T.  out  of  your  hands,  if  you  could 
come,  and  attend  it  yourfelf.  It  was  only  in 
defeat  of  that,  thefe  offices  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen you  are  fo  angry  at,  were  offered. 
What  intereft  but  trouble  could  they  have  had 
in  it  ?  And  what  was  done  more  in  relation 
to  the  Lord,  but  trying  a  method  we  thought 
more  likely  to  ferre  you,  than  threats  and  in- 
jurious language  ?  You  feemed  to  agree  with 
us  at  your  parting,  to  fend  fomc  letters,  which 
after  all  were  left  in  your  own  hands,  to  do 
as  you  pleafed.  Since  when,  neither-  they 
nor  I  ever  faw  ov  fpoke  to  him,  on  yours  or 
any  other  fubjeft.  Indeed  I  was  fhockcd  at 
your  ftrong  declarations  of  vengeance  and 
violent  mea/itres zgamAhiva,  and  a.Ta  very  glad 
you  now  prcteft  you  meant  nothing  like  what 
thofc  words  imported.'' 

warmly  cx- 


rou,  as  our 

>  be  dofed. 
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**  Yotir  language  is  really  toe  high,  and  wbat 
**  1  am  not  ufed  to  from  my  Atperiers }  much 
^  too  extraordinary  for  me,  at  leaft  fufficieatly 
**  fo>  to  make  me  obey  your  coranaadB,  and 
**  never  more  prefume  to  adv^e  or  meddle  in 
"  your  affairs,  W  leave  your  own  cooduA  cn- 
'.'  tirely  to  your  own  judgment  It  is  w^H  con- 
*'■  cem  I  find  fo  m&(^  miicooflrudiou  joined 
^'  with  fo  much  refaitmcnt,  in  your  nature. 
'*  You  ftill  injure  ^mci  whom  you  had  known 
^  many  years  as  friends^  and  for  whofe  ii^en- 
..  .,  ItEM  1  could  take  upon  me  to  .aniwer ;  but  I 
f'  have  no  Tcigbt  with  you,  ^nd  canitot  tell 
'*  how  foon  (if  you  hare  not  already)  you  may 
**  mifco&fbrue  all  I  can  &y  or  do ;  and  as  I  fee  in 
"  that  cgjfe  how  unforgiTing  you  are,  I  defire  to 
^*  prevent  this  in  time.  You  cannot  think  yet, 
^*  Ihaveinjurcdyou,  or  been  your  enemy :  audi 
*'  am  determined  to  keep  out  of  your  fufpicion, 
**  by  not  being  officious  any  longer,  or  obtrud- 
*'  ing  into  »ny  of  your  concerns  fiirthcr  thai) 
'*'  to  wi£h  you  heartily  fuccels  in  them  jdl,  and 
**  will  never  pretend  to  ferre  you,  but  when  both 
*'  you  ami  I  fliall  agree  tjial:  \  fliould.  I  am,  &tc,** 

From  a  letter  v^ch  our  author  wrote  to  Mr. 
Allen,  in  which  the  foregoing  letter  feems  to 
have  been  inclofed,  it  appears  ^t  Mr.  Savage's 
unaccountable  and  ungratefiil  return,  had  made 
f  3rong  impreiTiontip  his  mind, 

**  Pray  forward  the  inclofed  to  the  fimple  man 
f  it  is  dire^d  to.  I  could  not  bring  myfelf 
**■  to  write  to  hup  iboner,  and  it^vraa  nectary 

«  to 

nj.  .,e;o()gic 
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^^  to  tell  him  how  much  I  difapprored  his  !<n~ 

'*  gyage  and  condud.    What  a  plea'fure  it  t>ad 

**  been  to  me,  had  he  been  a  better  man,  whom 

*•  my  imall  charity  had  been  a  true  relief  to; 

*'  or  were  he  lefe  miferable,  that  I  might  beftow 

^*  it  better,  without  abandoning  him  to  ruin." 

WK.  -iubfequent  letter  to  the  lame  gentleman, 
Mr.  Pope  apologizes  for  the  emotions  he  ex- 
prelTed  in  his  laft. 

"  My  laft  Ihort  letter,  fays  he,  fliewec 
^*  I  was  peevifh,     SaTage*8  ftrange  behaviour 
*'  made  me  fo,  and  yet  I  was  in  hafte  to  relieve 
**  him,    though  I  think  nothing  will  relieve 
f*  him." 

Such  was  the  humanity  and  generofity  of  our 
author,  that  his  refledions  on  the  fufferings  of 
this  unhappy  man,  outweighed  the  confideratioi^ 
of  his  demerits. 

From  the  lame  humane  and  noble  principles 
he  aflifted  Dennis  in  his  diftrefs,  and  generoufly 
fubfcribed  to  his  works,  though  he  had  offended 
him  by  the  grofleft  abufe,  and  endeavoured  to 
injure  his  reputation  by  thd  moft  illiberal'  cri- 
ticifin*. 

His 


*  In  his  laft  diftrefles,  be  wrote  an  inimitable  Prologue 
to  a  play  for  his  benefit.  All  ferious  encomium  on  the 
fgrtunt-firuck  ciitic  bad  been  a  jokej  be  therefore,  bj' 
the  moft  delicate  pleafantiy  on  tbc  greaf  critlc't  paft  atchieve- 

meatt, 
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.  His  gratitude  was  equal  to  his  generofity. 
He  fiever  forgot  any  benefit  that  he  had  received, 
or  ever  omitted  an  occafioa  of  making  a  grate- 
ful return  to  his  benefa^or.  Of  this,  we  have 
a.  remarkable  inftance,  in  the  ready  zeal  with 
which  he  implied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  be- 
Ii?Jf  of  one  Southcot,  a  prieft  of  l\is  acquain- 
tance. Our  poet,  when  he  was  about  ^eitUeri, 
Iiad  A  very  bad  fcvef  in  the  country,  which  it 
was  feared  would  end  fatally.  In  this  condition, 
lie  wrote  to  this  Southcot,  then  in  town,  to  take 
feis  laft  leave  of  him  :  Southcot,  with  great  af- 
fection and  folicitude,  applied  to  Dr.  Radcliffc 
for  his  advice.  Not  content  with  that,  he 
yode  down  poft  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  an 
hundred  miles  from  London,  with  the  Doflfflr's 
directions  j  which  had  the  defired  effeft. 

A  long  time  after  this,  Southcot,  who  had  an 
intereft  in  the  court  of  France,  writing  to  a  com- 
mon acquaintance  in  England,  informed  him  that 
there  ,was  a  good  abbey  void  near  Avignon,  which 
he  had  credit  enough  to  get,  were  it  not  from 
an  apprehenfion  that  his  promotion  would  give 
umbrage  to  the  Engliih  court:  To  which  this 
Southcot,  by  his  intrigues  in  the  Pretender's 
iervicc,  wa.s  beconje  very  obnoxious.  The  per- 
fon  te  whom  this  was  written,   happening   to 


mcnts,  ifft&ci  a  very  ferious  recommendation  of  him  (o  the 
judience.  And  thefc  IVtokes  of  humour  were  fo  delicate, 
and  devoid  of  all  acrimony,  that  Dennis,  who  (ras  then 
Wrnd  and  prdent,  and  to  whom  his  friends,  avoided  to  ceai- 
municaie  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  h^ard  it  with  great 
cumplKcncy  as  a  ferious  panegyric. 

acquaiat 
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acqnaint  Mr.  Pope  of  the  cafe,  he  immediately: 
wrote  a  pleafant  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  la 
the  prieft's  behalf:  he  acquainted  the  minifter 
■with  the  grounds  of  his  folicitation,  and 
begged  that  this  embargo,  for  his  fake,  might 
be  taken  off;  for  that  He. was  indebted  to 
Southoot  for  his  life,  which  debt  muft  heeds  be 
difcharged  either  here,  or  in  purgatory.  The 
minifter  received  the  application  favourably, 
and  with  much  good  nature,  wrote  to  his  brother, 
then  in  France,  to  remove  the  objedion.  In 
confequence  of  which  Southcot  got  the  abbey. 
Mr.  Pope  ever  after  retained  a  grateftil  fenfe 
of  Sir  Robert's  civility :  and  it  was  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  this  favour,  that  our  author  al- 
ways fpoke  of  him  with  efteem  and  refped,  and 
ihewed  his  regard  to  him  on  all  occafions,  even 
at  the  time  when  it  was  the  falhion  to  revil« 
him*. 

Indeed  the  gratitude,  benevolence,  and  huma- 
nity of  our  author's  nature,  were  confpicuous 
in  his  laft  moments.    He  lamented,  even  in  that 


*  Among  other  flrokn  of  commendation,  tfae  following 
fliort  encomium,  in  tbc  Epilogue  to  his  Satires,  is  inofl  ex- 
cellent. 

*'  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  bis  happier  hour 
**  Of  focial  plcafure,  ill-exchang'd  for  pow'r  r 
*•  Seen  him,  uncumber'd  with  tbc  venal  tribe, 
**  Smile  withou(  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe." 

Thefe  four  lines  did  Sir  Rgbert  more  honourj  thtrt  M  jIW; 
panegyrics  purch&Ted  with  the  wealtji  of  tbc  n^eiffury.' 

extreme 
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extreme  period,  that  he  had  fo  little  to  leave  iti 
his  deaiieft  friends ;  and  -^ery  pertinently  quoted 
two  of  his  own  Verfes,  which  defcribe  his  lifC^ 
as  having  been  divided  between  carele/ke/s  aitd 
care. 

In  every,  even  the  leaft  intertniffiori  froni 
pjdn,  he  was  always  exprefGng  fome  kind  fen- 
timent  concerning  his  prefent  or  abfent  friends  ; 
which  occafioned  one  who  was  near  him  to  re* 
mark,  that  **  his  humanity  had  out-lived  his  un- 
"  derftanding.**— "  It  has  fo,"  laid  Lord  Boling-* 
broke,  who  was  within  hearing :  "  I  ftcver  knew 
**  a  man  that  had  a  tenderer  heart  for  his  parti-> 
"  cular  friends,  or  a  more  general  fiiendlhip 
"  for  mankind.'* 

His  Lordfiiip  never  made  a  juftet  refledion^ 
It  was  not  only  as  a  friend  to  individuals,  that 
Mr,  Pope's  charafler  appears  iti  an  amiable  light. 
He  had  a  fincere  love  for  his  country ;  and  a 
diffufive  benevolence  for  the  vrhole  human  rac& 

When  we  confider  him  as  a  citizen,  and  re* 
fleft  that  he  lived  amidft  the  rage  of  contending 
parties;  at  a  time  when  the  conftitution  was 
fcarce  fettled,  and  at  a  junGurc  every  way  nice 
and  troublcfome  for  one  of  his  religion ;  we 
can  but  admire  the  good  fehfe  and  prudence 
with  which  he  conciliated  the  efteem  of  all  par- 
ties ;  and  the  ftea(Jy  adherence  which  he  con- 
fiantly  fliewed  to  the  eifential  principles  of  true 
patriodim. 

Though, 
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Though,  aa  has  been  intimated,  it  wae  un- 
juftly  furmifed,  from  his  intimacy  with  Swift, 
and  others  of  that  party,  that  he  took  a  fhare 
in  the  political  fquabbles  of  thofe  days ;  yet,  it  - 
is  now  certain,  that  he  never  intermeddled  with 
any  public  concerns. 

His  pen  was  guided  by  more  noble  and  exten- 
five  views,  than  that  of  ferving  a  fat^ion  or 
party.  He  exprefles  a  manly  and  generous 
indignation  of  fuch  narrow  motives,  addref- 
fiag  himfelf  to  Dean  Swift,  on  the  fubjedt  of 
party-writing. 

"  God  forbid,"  lays  he,  "  that  an  honeft  and 
"  witty  man  fhould  be  of  any  party,  but  that 
*'  of  his  country.  They  have  fcoundrels  enough 
■*  to  write  for  their  paflions  and  their  defignS ; 
**  let  us  write  for  truth,  for  honour,  and  for 
•*  pofterity.*' 

He  was  fo  cautious,  as  not  even  to  exprefs  his 
fentiments  on  thofe  occafions,  in  his  moft  inti- 
mate correfpondences. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Allen,  he  dis- 
claims all  topics  of  this  nature. 

**  The  face  of  public  affairs,"  fays  he^  "  is 
**  very  much  changed,  and  this  fortnight's  va- 
"  cation  very  bufy.  It  is  a  moft  important  in- 
*'  terval ;  but  I  never  in  my  life  wrote  a  letter 
'*  on  thefe  fubjetSs  :  I  content  myfclf,  "as  you 
**  do-,  with  honeft  wiihes  for  honeft  men  to  go- 

*'  vera 
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."  vcrn  us,  without  aiking  for  any  party  or  de- 
**  nomination  befide.  This  is  all  the  diftia^oa 
"  I  know." 

In  another  letter,  he  expreiTes  himfelf  to  the 
lame  eflfeft 

.  •*  I  have  nothing,"  fays  he,  "  to  tell  you  of 
■*  public  affairs.  I  never,  I  think,  in  my  life 
**  was  guilty  of  one  letter  upon  thofe  fubjeds, 
**  though  no  man  wiihes  the  public  better.  But 
*'  I  find  all  thofe  that  feem  to  defign  it  beft, 
•*  better  contented  than  ever.'* 

Neverthelefs,  our  author  teltified  great  anxiety 
on  account  of  the  dlAraded  flate  of  affairs, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  threatened  mifchief 
to  the  public.  In  a  letter  to  the  gentleman 
above-mentioned,  he  fays, 

— "  The  public  is,  indeed,  more  my  concern 
*'  than  it  ufed  to  be,  as  I  fee  it  in  more  danger ; 
,*'  but  your  refledlion  and  advice  ought  to  alle- 
•*  viate  thofe  uneafy  thoughts,  when,  to  tnift 
**  providence,  is  all  I  can  do ;  and  fince  my 
*'  fphcre  is  refignation,  not  a^on." 

At  another  time,  he  expreffes  himfelf  very 
feelingly  oa'  the  fame  fubje^. 

.  "  As  tliis  world,"  fays  he,  *'  is  a  place  of  no 
"  liability,  of  no  dependance,  I  bdieve  there 
".  is  no  honelt  man,  who  has  any  affections  out 
**  of  himfelf}  but  will  always  find  more  or  lefa 

••to 
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'  *  to  be  forry  for,  or  to  wifti  otherwife ;  fo  I 
'  own  my  mind  troubled,  whenever  I  reflect  on 
*''  public  difappointments,  and  the  prevalence  of 
*'  eorrupt  and  felfifli  counfels." 

But  in  the  following  letter,  he  feems  to  have 
been  more  than  commonly  afFefted,  by  fomc 
alarming  apprehenfion  *. 

"  My  mind,*'  fays  he  to  Mr.  Allen,  "  at  prefent 
*'  is  as  dejefted  as  poflible ;  for  I  love  my  coun- 
"  try  f,  and  I  love  mankind ;  and  I  fee  a  dif- 
"  mal  fcene  opening  for  our  own  and  other  na- 
*'  tions,  which  will  not  long  be  a  fecret  to  you." 

He  was  indeed  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  hl^ 
difFufive  benevolence  forms  the  moft  amiable 
part  of  his  cfiarafter.  His  fentiraents  on  this 
head  were  not  penned  for  the  public  eye  alone, 
but  are  expreffed  throughout  the  courie  of  his 
private  correfpondences,  with  fuch  unaffected 
feeling,  as  prove  them  to  have  been  the  genuine 
offspring  of  Ms  heart. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Allen,  his  reflec- 
tions on  univerfal  benevolence,  fhew  the  exten-  . 
five  liberality  of  his  mind. 


*  The  unhappy  and  unfuccersful  war  which  a  fi&'mn 
forced  the  nation  into,  in  oppofitibn  to,  and  in  order  to  dc- 
flroy,  Sir  Robert  Wa^pole. 

t  Our  amhoi's  patriotic  fentiments  were  fodclicatf,  that 
whcncer  he  made  ufc  of  jiiy  foreign  nianufaiSure,  he  would 
fay — "  Pardon  me,  my  countrv ;  I  ofTcnd  but  felJom." 

LI  « Dear 
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"  Dear  Sir, 
"  For  you  are  always  truly  fo  to  me ;  and  T 
"  know  your  goodnefs  fo  well,  that  I  need  nor 
"  'be  put  in  mind  of  it  by  your  benefactions.  A 
*'  man  is  not  amiable  becaufe  be  is  good  to  our- 
"  felves  only,  but  the  more  fo  the  more  he  i» 
"  good  to ;  therefore,  when  we  hear  of  benefits, 
**  we  ought  to  be  as  fenlible  of  then!  as  whea 
**  we  feel  them  :  Yet  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  :  we 
**  apply  the  terms  of  good,  benevolent,  juft,  &€.. 
**■  merely  as.relative  to  ourfelves,  and  are  in  this 
*•  as  unjuft  to  men,  as  philofophcrs  and  divines 
"  are  to  God,  whofe  ways  and  workings  they 
*•  magnify  or  difapprove,  according  to  the  effeO: 
"  they  have  on  themfelves  only.**' 

His  humanity  and  benevolence  not  only  era- 
braced  mankind,  but  comprehended  a  feeling 
for  the  whole  animal  creation.  He  fhewed 
very  ftrong  traits  of  this  tender  difpofition  in 
a  converfation  which  he  held  with  fome  of  his 
friends,,  concerning  the  late  Dr.  Hales^ 

One  of  the  company,  fpeaking  of  the  Doflor^ 
And,  *'  I  love  to  fee  him,  he  is  ib  good  a  man.'*" 
"  True,"  laid  Mr.  Pope,  "  he  is  a  very  good 
"  man ;  only  I  am  forry  he  has  had  his  hands    ' 
**  fo  much  imbrued  in  blood."     "  What,"  faid    , 
the  other,  *'  hecuts  up  rats  !"     "  Yes,'*  replied 
Mr.  Pope,  **  and  dogs  too. — Indeed  he  does  it    j 
"  witJi  a  view  of  being  ufeful  to  man ;  but  bow 
''  do  wc  know  that  we  have  a  right  to  kill  crca-   I 
^*  turcs,    j 
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'*  tures,  that  we  are  So  little  above,  as  dogs,  for 
**  our  ufc  ?*' 

It  will  not  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  man 
who  had  fuch  pure,  fuch  warm,  fuch  est  mfive 
ideas  of  benevolence,  humanity,  ard  every 
branch  of  moral  virtue,  ihould  have  a  ftrong 
abhorrence  and  antipathy  to  vice. 

This  antipathy  gave  birth  to  his  fatires,  which 
created  him  fo  many  enemies ;  and  which, 
though  they  did  not  produce  all  the  reformation 
he  wifhed,  did  neverthelefs,  perhaps,  contri- 
bute, in  fbme  degree,  to  check  the^rowii^  pro- 
fligacy and  UcentioufnefB  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived*. 

Such 


•  Mr.  Pom  died  at  the  very  opening  of  this  fccne,  and  fo 
only  faw  the  firfk  movement  of  thegiani /IriJti  he  fomewhcrB 
4pealcs  of,  but  divined  the  reft.  The  monflcrs  which  mad* 
tbem  were  but  juft  hatched,  and  it  was  fome  time  after  that 
their  full  horrors  aftoniflicd  the  afTemblcd  public,  in  blaf- 
phemles  too  impious  to  be  recorded.  To  thefe  extrcams  of 
cvi]  times,  and  to  the  countenance  and  protedion  thefc  in- 
ftrumcnts  of  ruin  met  with,  the  Editor  of  Mr.  Pope's  works 
alludes,  in  the  following  words  of  his  dedication  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  Divine  Legation,  the  edition  of  1765,  As  it 
contains  a  very  graphical  defcription  of  the  then  miferable 
ftate  of  things,  k  may  be  neither  unentertaining  nor  un- 
ufeful. 

— — "  I  have  detained  your  Lordfhip  with  a  tedious  ftory  1 
*'  and  ftill  I  muft  beg  your  patience  a  little  longer.  We 
•*  arc  not  yet  got  to  the  end.  of  a  bad  profpcft.— While  I 
•*  and  others  of  my  order,  have  been  thus  vainly  contend- 
•*  ing  fra  arts,  with  the  unequal  arms  of  FCafon,  we  had  the 
L  1  1  *'  further 
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Such  who  think  it  a  violation  of  charity  to 
ftigmatize  vice  atid  vicious  men^  in  the  manner 


our 


'  further  dirpleafurc  to  find,  that  our  rulers  (who,  as  I  ob- 
'  ferved  above,  had  needlefily  fuffered  thofc  ties  of  religion 
'  to  be  uflloofed,  by  which,  till  of  late,  the  pafitoRs  of  the 
'  people  had  been  rcflraincd)  were  ftruggling  almoft  as  ua- 
'  fuccefsfuUy  frafmiy  with  a  corrupt  and  debauched  com- 
'  munity. 

*'  General  hiftory,  in  its  records  of  the  rife  and  decay  of 
'  ftates,  hath  delivered  down  to  us,  among  the  more  im- 
'  porcant  of  its  lelTans,  a  faithful  detail  of  every  fymptoin, 
'  which  is  wont  to  forerun  and  prognofiicate  their  ap- 
'  proaching  ruin.     It  might  be  juftly  deemed  the  cxtrava- 

*  gance  of  folly  to  believe,  that  thofe  very  figns  which  have 
'■  conllantly  preceded  the  fall  of  other  itates,  fliould  fignify 
'  nothing  fat;il  or  alarming  to  our  own.     On  the  other 

<  hand,  I  would  nut  totally  condemn,  in  fuch  a  dearth  of 
'*  religious  provifion,  even  that  fpecJes  of  piety,  wliich 
'  arifes  from  a  national  pride,  and  flatters  us  with  being  the 
'  peculiar  attention  of  heaven;  who  will  avert  thofe  cvlb 
'*  from  his  favoured   people,  which    the  natural    courfe  of 

*  things  would  otherwife  make  inevitable:  for  iiuleed  wc 

<  have  feen  (and  what  is  as  Urange  as  the  blelling  itfelf,  the 
'*  lit.le  attention  which  is  paid  to  it)  fomething  very  like 
'*  fuch  an  extraordinary  protection  already  exerted  j  which 
'^  refills,  and  till  now  hath  arreiVi:d,  the  torrent  jufl  ready  to 
'*  overwhelm  us.  The  circumltance  I  mean  is  this, — that 
"  while  every  other  part  of  the  community  leems  to  lie  in 
"  _/"««  Remuliy  the  aiJminiftrJtion  of  public  juilice  in  Eng- 
"  land,  runsaspuieas  where  nearefl  to  its  celellral  fource; 
"  purer  than  Plato  dared  venture  to  conccivi;  it,  even  in  his 
"  feigned  Republic. 

"  Now,  whether  we  are  not  to  call  this  the  interpoling 
"  hand  of  Providence;  for  furc  I  am,  all  hiftory  doth  not 
"  afibrd  fo  much  purity  and  integrity  in  one  part,  co-cxifi- 
"  ing  with  fo  much  decay,  and  fo  marly  infirmities  in  the 
"  relt:  or  whether  profoundtr  politicians  may  not  Le  aUe 
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our  great  Satirift  has  done,  would  do  well  to 
examine  themfelves,  and  refledt  what  it  really 
is  which   gives  them  offence ;    whether  it  be 


*'  to  difcover  fbme  bidden  force,  fomc  peculiar  virtue  in  the 
**  cOenttal  parts,  or  in  the  well-adapted  frame,  ofourexccl- 
**  lent  conAitution : — In  either  cafe,  this  finguUr  and  fliJn- 
"  Uig  phacnomenon,  hath  afforded  a  chearful  confolatioa 
"  to  thinlcing  men,  amidfl  all  the  dark  afpedt  fiom  our  difr 
"  orders  and  diflrefTcs.  • 

"  But  the  evil  genius  of  England  would  not  fuffer  us  to 

"  enjoy  it  long;  for  as  if  envious  of  this  lafl  fupport  of  go- 

*'  vernment,  he  haih  now  inftigated  his  bhckeft  agents  to  the 

**  veryextent  of  their  malignity  ;  who  after  the  moft  vilhin- 

**  ous  infults  on  alt  other  orders  and  ranks  in  fociety,  have 

"  a;  length   proceeded  to  calumniate  even   the  King's  fu- 

*'  pream  Court  of  Jufticc,  under  its  able  and  moft  unble- 

"  mifhed  adminiflration. 

"  After  this,  who  will  not  be  tempted   to  defpair  of  his 
^  country,  and  fay  with  the  good  old  man  in  the  iccr.e ; 

"  Sirvare  frorjui  non  potefl,  oaru 
•*  Famiiiam" 

"  Athens,  indeed,  fell  by  degenerate  manners   like  our 

'*  own  :  but  flic  fell  the  later,  and  with  the  lefs  diflionour, 

"  for  having  always  kept  inviolable  that  reverence  which 

*'  Ibe,    and  indeed  all  Greece,  had  been  long  accuOomed 

**  to  pay  her  auguft  court  of  Areopagus^     Of  this  modeft 

"  refervc,  amidft  a  general  diforder,  we  have  a  ftriking  inftancc 

"  in  the  conduct  ofoncofthe  principal  inftruments  of  her  ruin. 

•'  The  witty  Ariftophanes  began,  as  all  fuch  inftruments 

**  do  (whether  with  wit  or  without)  by  deriding  virtue  and 

*•  religion,  and  this  in  the  brightcft  exemplar  of  both,  the 

*•  godlike  Socrates.     The  libeller  went  on  to  attack  all  con- 

**  ditions  of  men.      He  calumniated  the   magtftrates ;    he 

**  turned  the  public  alTemblies  into  ridicule  ;   and  with  the 

^*  moft   bcaftly  and    blafphemous    abufe,     outraged   tKeir 
L  I  3  "  prieftt. 
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a  Tirtuous  zeal,  \duch  cannot  bear,  tdthont 
receiving  fcandal,  to  fee  their  neighbour's  faults 
publicly  expofed,  without  public  authority  j 
or  whether  it  is  not  poffible  that  the  offence 
they  take  may  have  another  fource,  and  arife 
from  a  fecret  uncafinefs,  often  hid  from  them- 
felves,  to  fee  vice  feverely  handled. 

To  give  a  rule  to  difcover  the  true  principle  and 
motive  on  which  they  judge,  it  may  be  proper  to 
afk  them,  "Whether,  at  the  fame  time  they  are  6> 
fcandalized  at  thofe  who  puU  off  the  maik  and 
expofe  wicked  men,  they  feel  the  like  offence  at 
the  vices  which  occafion  the  fatire.  If  they  fay 
they  do,  we  may  allow  them  to  be  fincere  in 
their  cenfure,  how  ill-grounded  foevcr  it  may 
be.  But  if  they  he  offended  only  at  the  cha£* 
tifement,  and  not  at  the  crimes  which  have  pro- 


'  priefis,  their  altars,  nay,  the  rcry  eftabliflied  gods  (heai 
'  (elves. — But  hfrc  he  (lofipcd  ;  and  unawed  by  all  befide, 
'  whether  of  divine  or  human,  he  did  not  dare  lo  cift  fo 
'  much  as  one  licentious  trait  agaiuft  that  venerable  judica- 
(  ture.  A  circumftance,  which  the  readers  of  his  witty 
'  ribaldry,  cannot  but  obferve  with  furpriz^T  and  admira- 
'  tion  ;  not  at  the  poet's  modedy,  for  be  had  none,  but  at 
'  ihe  remaining  virtue  of  a  debauched  and  ruined  people; 
'  ivho  ypc  \vould  not  bear  to  lee  that  clear  fountain  of  juf- 

•  tice  deiiled  by  the  odious  fpawn  of  buAbons  and  libeltos. 

*'  Not  was  this  the  only  confola'.ion  which  Athens  had  in 
>  its  calamities.  Its  pride  was  flattered  in  falling  by  spof^ 
'  tate  wits  of  the  firll  order :  while  the-  agents  of  psblic 
^  tnifchlef  amon^  us,   with  the  hoarfe  notes  and  bluntpens 

*  of  ballad-makers,  not  only  accelerate  our  ruin,  but  ace u- 
'  mulate  our  difgrace  :  wretches  the  nnoQ  contemptible  tof 
■  their  parts,  the  mofl  infernal  for  their  maimers." 

voked 
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Toked  it,  it  is  a  fure  fign  that  this  parade  of 
charity  is  all  hypocrify.  In  a  word,  bad  men, 
as  a  great  writer  fays,  perfecute  the  good  to  gra- 
tify the  blhidnefs  of  thctr  pajjions^  ivhereas  the 
good  purfite  evil  men  ivith  all  the  temper  and 
■impartiality  of  a  judge-,  and  all  the  charity  of  a 
chirurgeon  4  ivbo  give  pain  only  for  the  fake  &f 
the  public^  and  ihe  party  bimfelf. 

That  fuch  were  the  motives  which  aituated 
-our  poet,  may  be  inferred  from  the  difpofjtion 
lie  Ihewed  at  the  early  ■dawn  of  his  genius,  and 
for  a  long  time  after.  His  6rft  poems  breathed 
inothing  but  amity  and  univerfal  love.  But  his 
•experience  in  the  world  inflamed  his  hatred  againft 
^ice,  in  proportion  to  his  love  of  virtue :  And 
perhaps  it,  is  among  the  wifeft  of  the  fchool- 
Mien's  maxims,  which  Sa.yS'—Amor  e/l  odio  prior, 
4t  odium  ex  amarx  oritur. 

Whei^-we  reflect,  however,  on  the  numerous 
-jnftances  of  vice  and  folly  which  furround  us, 
and  are  proofs  againft  the  repeated  antidotes  of 
Satire,  we  are  apt  to  conckide,  that  it  has  no 
-effed  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  mankind. 

But  we  do  not  confider,  that,  though  a  fwarm 
of  incurables  crowd  to  our  obfervation,  yet 
the  many  who  are  benefited  are  imperceptible  ; 
and  that  fomc  of  them  perhaps  do  not  know 
themfclves  tht  hand  which  did  them  good. 

If  the  pen  of  fatire  does  but  reclaim  one,  it 

;K  not  employed  in  vain  :  and  confidcring  how 

Biany  have  got  his  works  by  heart)  we  cannot 

L 1  4  doubt 
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doubt  but  that  the  fatirical  ftrokcs  with  which 
they  abound  muft  now  and  then,  at  leaft,  have 
had  a  good  influence  on  their  conduifl. 

In  trilth,  the  fceennefs  of  his  fatire  fo  deeply 
afFeded  the  objeds  of  it,  that  we  need  not 
fcruple  to  believe  the  powerful  effeGs  of  poetical 
chaftifement  recorded  by  the  antients.  The 
jatnbic  rage  of  Archilochus,  could  not  have 
been  more  fevere  and  efFeflual :  though  it  is 
true,  that  he  himfelf,  as  has  Jjcen  fhewn  above, 
lamented  the  ijiefficacy  of  his  endeavours,  and 
declined  the  office  in  defpair  of  fucccfs. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  general  depra- 
vity of  manners  which  he  noticed,  rather  moved 
his  contempt,  than  his  refentment.  Neverthelefs, 
he  fometimes  very  feelingly  bewailed  the  trea- 
chery and  perfidy  he  had  experienced  in  confi;- 
quence  of  the  miftaken  connexions  he  had  formed, 
and  to  which  every  man  of  warm  attachments 
will  be  expofed.  In  a  letter  addreficd  to  Mr. 
Bethel,  he  fays— 

*'  I  have  lived  long  enough,  when  I  haye 
"  lived  to  dcfpife  and  lament  the  worthlefihc/s, 
"  pcrfidioufners  and  meanncfs  of  half  my  ac- 
"  quaiiitancc ;  and  to  fee  the  dirtinefs  and  dif- 
*'  honcfty  of  thofe  we  thought  befl  of.  I  dare 
'*  fay  you  feel  the  fame  ihock,  and  that  neither 
"  of  us  would  chufe  to  ftay  an  -hour  more  on 
"  the  earth  for  their  fakes  or  company. 

"  It  is  a  comfort,  he  adds,  to  me,  tliat  my  old 
*'  and  long  experienced  friend  Lord  BoUngbroie 
"  is  here,  in  cafe  this  fiiould  be  my  laftwinter." 
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By  this,  and  many  other  inftances,  which  will 
be  fhewn,  it  will  appear,  that  our  author's  par- 
tiality for  his  noble  friend  rofe  to  a  degree  of 
frenzy  and  fafcination ;  infomuch  thatinacon- 
verfation  with  a  friend  about  the  comet,  which, 
at  that  time,  was  the  fubjeiS  of  all  men's  atten- 
tion, he  faid  he  fhould  not  be  furprifed  if  it  was 
come  to  convey  Lor3  Bolingbrofce  to  fomc  fupe- 
rior  orb,  as  apparently  he  did  not  belong  to  this, 
juft  as  a  ftage-coach  ftops  at  a  man's  door  to  take 
up  paffengers. 

From  his  Lordfhip's  behaviour  Ukewife  in 
Mr.  Popv's  laft  illnefs,  as  above  related,  one 
might  reafonably  conclude  that  the  friendihip' 
and  affeftion  between  them  was  reciprocal.  No 
ope,  who  recoilefts  the  account  which  has  been 
given  of  the  fympathetic  tendemefs  and  deep 
concern  which  his  Lordfhip  exprefled  for  his 
departing  friend,  would  believe  that  he  would 
be  the  firft,  nay  the  only  one,  to  throw  dirt  on 
his  aflies,  and  afperfehis  memory  by  the  impu- 
tation of  a  bafenefs,  which  his  foul,  above  aU 
others,  abhorred— that  of  treachery. 

But  this  will  appear  lefs  extraordinary,  when 
it  is  confidered  that  his  Lordfhip  came  early  into 
the  great  world :  and  that  what  natural  good 
principles  he  had,  were  corrupted  by  that  poli- 
tical accommodation,  that  habit  of  dilTimulation, 
which  is,  or  is  thought  to  be,  neceflary  for  thofe 
who  fill  the  high  ftations  in  the  adive  fcenes  of 
life.  To  this,  perhaps,  as  well  as  to  fome  confti- 
tutional  cau&s,  it  was  owing,  that  his  Lordihip's 

feel- 
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fediogs  were  maay  of  tbem  affected,   all  of 
tbem  traalient. 

Had  hie  zSeQloa  for  hie  frieod  fpmag  from  bifi 
lieart,  be  would  nuther  have  drawn  a  fb^de  over 
li>8  reai  Rulings,  than  have  perverted  an  isno- 
«ej!it  circoBiftance  by  all  die  maUce  of  ixu^irq>re- 
J«ntatioD,  as  he  did  in  di€  following  vD^Unce ; 
which  jH'operly  falls  into  this  part  of  the  hii^ 
tory,  as  it  would  be  inexcufable  to  clofe  the  ac- 
count of  our  author's  moral  charafler,  without 
clearin-g  it  from  the  afperfions  caft  upon  him  by 
bis  FALSE  Friend:  For  thispiirpofe  itwxH  be 
fufHcient  to  Hate  the  fa&s,  ;ind  to  fuggei)  fucfa 
vindicadon  »s  aaturally  ariics  put  of  thofe  fails. 

■In  the  year  1749,  a  treatife  was  publUhed  by 
Xord  BoUngbrake,  intitled  Letters  on  ^e.  Spirit 
of  Patriotilmt  on  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King, 
and  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the  Acceiiion  of 
King  George  the  Firft.  In  the  preface  to  his 
treatife,  a  very  fevere  afperfion  was  c^  on  Mr. 
Pope's  honour  and  fincerity.  For  the  writer 
loundly  afferts,  that  thofe  papers  were  written 
feveral  years,  at  the  requeft  and  for  the  fake  of 
fome  particular  friends,  without  any  defign  of  ever 
making  them  public  :  and  he  accounts  for  thar 
publication  at  that  time  in  the  following  man- 
ner. "  The  original  draughts,"  he  tells  us, 
*'  wcre-entrufted  ioaMan  on  whom  theauthw 
"  thoqght  he  might  entirely  dg)end,  after  he 
*^  had  exa&ed  from  him,  and  taken  his  promife. 
**  That  they  ihould  never  go  into  ^ny  hands* 
**  except  thofe  of  five  or  fix  friends,  who  were 
■"  named  to  him.   In  this  coofidcace,  the  author 

n„  .,e;o>M^JI-icfted 
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"  nAed  fecurdy  for  fome  years ;  and  though 

'*  he  was  not  without  fufpicion,  that  they  had 

'^  been  communicated  to  more  perTons  than  he 

"  intended  they  (hould  be,   yet  he  was  kept, 

**  by  repeated  affarances,  even  from  fufpefting 

**  that  any  'copies  had  come  into  any  hands. 

"  But  this  Man  was  noiboner  dead,  than  he 

**  received  information,  that  an  entire  edition 

**  of  T500  copies  of  thefe  papers  had    been 

*'  printed;  that  this  very  Man  had  correfled 

'*  the  prefs,  and  that  he  had  left  them  in  the 

"  hands  of  the  printer,  to  be  kept  with  great 

**  -fecrecy  till  farflier  orders. 

**  The  honeft  printer,"  he  adds,  "  kept  his 
**  word  with  'hkn,  better  than  he  kept  it  with 
"  tus  friend  ;  fo  that  the  whole  edition  came  at 
**  laft  into  the  hands  of  the  author,  except  fome 
**  few  copies  which  this-  perfon  Had  taken  out  of 
•*  the  heap  and  carried  away.  By  thefe  copies," 
he  continues,  **  it  appeared,  that  the  Mat<  who 
•*  had  been  guilty  of  this  breach  of  truft,  had 
•*  taken  upon  him  farther  to  divide  the  fubjeS, 
'*  and  to  alter  and  omit  paflages,  according  to 
**  the  fuggcftion  of  his  own  fancy." 

This  charge,  it  is  true,  was  not  publilhed 
direftly  by  his  Lordfliip.  It  was  uihered  into 
the  world  by  an  editor,  worthy  of  fo  dark  an 
tjffice — One  who,  though  he  courte*!  Mr.  I'orr, 
while  living,  with  a  degree  of  abjed:  fcrvility,  yet 
has  not  fcrupled  to  mention  him,  ;'frcr  his 
death,  in  the  groffeft  terms  of  ruder  ^^l'..  But 
this  editor,  or  to  ufe  his  own  langu  ;:  ■.  :his 
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Man,  was  ne^er  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
his  moral  feelings. 

As  this  charge,  however,  was  publifhed  with 
his  Xjordihip's  privity  and  approbation,  he  is  as 
much  morally  refponfible  for  it,  as  if  it  came 
directly  from  himfelf.  The  imputation,  it  muft 
be  confcfled,  is  of  a  very  grievous  nature,  but 
when  the  particulars  of  the  fafl,  the  charafters 
of  the  parties,  together  with  other  collateral  cir- 
jpjmflances,  are  taken  into  confideratioo*  every 
jinprejudicedmind  will  acquit  Mr.  Pope,  of  any 
mean  or  ungenerous  defign  with  refpeiS  to  his 
friend. 

■That .  an  edition  was  fecretly  printed,  is  not 
denied :  but  it  is  from  the  motives  with  which 
it  was  printed,  that  we  muft  either  cenfure  or 
acquit  Mr.  Pope. 

It  happens  that  the  internal  evidence,  which 
.  accompanies  fome  particular  faSs,  often  be- 
fpeaks  the  intention  of  the  agent  with  greater 
certainty,  than  all  the  ^x/^rn^iZ  circumftances  of 
pofitive  proof,  which  can  be  adduced.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  charge  imputed  to  Mr.  Pope.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  any  prefent  ufe  or  advan- 
tage was  made  of  the  impreffion,  nor  was  ij 
likely  that  any  could  be  derived  from  it,  but  on 
the  prefumption  of  Mr.  Pope's  furviving  his 
noble  friend.  An  event,  which,  confidering 
the  crazy  ftate  of  Mr.  Pope's  conftitution,  was 
much  too  diilant  and  uncertain,  for  him  to  en- 
tertain any  reafonable  expe^ations  of  fuch 
future  profit. '         ' 

The 
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The  expence  of  printing  it  was  certain  :  TTie 
expedition  of  gain  was  uncertain.  Admitting 
it  to  have  been  ever  fo  fure :  the  profpeft  was 
(till  very  diftant,  and  the  expected  profit  could 
never  arife  but  upon  the  contingency  of  Mr. 
PopE*s  being  the  fur^vor,  of  which,  a»  has 
been  intimated,  the  chance  was  againfl  our 
author. 

Befides,  had  Mr.  Pope  confidered  this  as  the 
leaft  breach  of  truft,  or  violation  of  faith  and 
friendfhip,  he  would  never  have  bequeathed  his 
papers  to  his  Lordfhip's  care,  nor  have  made 
him  his  executor :  and  by  that  means  have 
thrown  the  impreffion  into  his  hands.  On  the 
contrary,  had  he  been  confcious  of  any  thing 
treacherous  or  even  indelicate,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  ordered  the  impreffion  to  be  de- 
ftroyed.  Nay,  had  he  ever  harboured  any  in- 
tentions that  were  bafe  and  perfidious,  he  would 
never  have-fuiFered  the  printer  to  have  continued 
mafter  of  the  proofs  of  his  treachery,  but  would, 
from  the  firft,  have  taken  the  copies  into  his  own 
pofleffion.  Add  to  this,  that  Mr.  Pope's  for- 
tune was  fuch,  as  placed  him  far  above  the  little 
temptation  of  benefiting  himfelf  by  fuch  a  bafe 
and  fordid  attempt.  It  is  more  reafonable  there- 
fore to  fuppofe  that  Mr.  Pope  took  this  ftep  out 
of  fondnefs  for  his  friend,  and  partiality  for  the 
merits  of  a  trcatife,  which  at  beft  contains  little 
more  than  common-placed  declamation. 

The  pretence  given  by  his  Lordftiip  there- 
fore, for  this  cruel  treatment  of  his  friend's  me- 

morj^-, 
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mcny,  was  all  feigned  j  the  root  <^  whictL  has 
been  partly  fhewiit  and  will  be  further  ex- 
plained. For  this  Patriot  Prince^  as  it  was  fiifl: 
called,  and  afterwards  the  Patriot  Kin^^  was  a 
very  innocent  perfonnance  which  might  have 
been  proclaimed  at  the  market-crofS}  and  no- 
thing but  its  infignificancy  could  make  the  author 
avcife  to  its  publication ;  for  the  liberty  Mr. 
Pope  t.<xk  oi  altering  and  omitting  pajfaget^  of 
which  he  is  accufed  in  this  in&mous  advertife- 
ment,  was  only  to  ftrike  out  fome  infults  on  the 
throne*  and  the  then  reigning  monarch.  This 
Patriot  Prince,  in  ihort,  is  no  better  than  a  mere 
fchool  declamation,  which  acquaints  the  wwld 
with  this  important  fecret,  That  if  a  prince 
could  be  once  brought  to  hve  hit  couniryy  be 
would  always  ail/or  the  good  of  it*, 

Mr.  Pope  however,  who  vras  partial  to  this 
piece,  no  doubt  confidered  hie  fiiaod'e  injim^tioiit 
as  a  kind  of  modeft  relu^Uoce,  to  which  he 


*  An  eminent  peifao,  now  2  prelate  of  the  church,  had 
the  honour  of  entertaining  the  prefcnt  K.  of  P.  when  he 
was  in  England,  by  the  name  of  Count  PonJatowfti ;  xnd 
chancing  to  afk  him  the  character  of  a  projcA  for  reTomiing 
the  k-ingdom  of  Poland,  publifhed  by  a  great  pcrfoaagc  of 
that  kingdom,  the  Count  replied,  "  It  is  much  of  the  cha- 
*'  rafter  of  your  Bolingbroke's  Declamation,  Ciflled  rfje 
*'  Patriot  Prince,  which  is  faying  juft  nothing."  Tbk  was 
well  and  wifely  obferved.  For  to  do  any  thing  to  tbtt  piir- 
pafe  towards  obtaining  fo  happy  an  event,  is  not  to  uiew 
how  men  might  be  fo  new  modelled  as  to  cnfure  the  happi- 
ncfs  of  fociety,  but  to  (hew,  if  the  writer  can,  how  man, 
asheexifts  at  pretent,  may  bemide  inllrumcnul,  by  turn* 
ing  his  natural  palBons  and  affcAims  to  s  right  bias,  to  de 
procuring  this  happin^fs, 

9  might 
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trhght  oflFet  tiolence,  without  the  fear  of  giving 
offence,  or  the  dpprehenfion  of  incurring  cen- 
filre.  He  probably  recollected  that  the  friend* 
of  Virgil,  had  publifhed  the  Eneid  even  againft 
his  dying  requeft,  and  that,  by  difregatding  his 
'will, ,  they  had  Immortalized  his  fame.  Nay,  it 
is  to  be  more  than  fufpeded  that  he  did  not 
print  thi»  edition  without  the  knowledge  and 
coflfent  of  his  noble  friend  :  however  the  latter 
might  afterwards  make  this  a  pretence  for  in- 
dulging his  fpleen  and  refentment  againil  the 
dead  poet,  whom  he  dared  not  to  attack  while 
living. 

That  his  Lordlhip  harboured  fuch  latent 
refehtmeAt  agdinA  him,  is  not  to  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  arofe  partly  from  Mr.  Pope*s  reform  of 
his  Effay  on  Man,  iii  oj^fition  to  his  Lordihip'is 
fyftem,  of  which  an  account  has  been  already 
given,  and  partly  from  his  friendly  fincerity, 
on  another  occafion,  which  mortified  his  tx)rd- 
Slip's  exceffive  vanity,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
Jowirtg  anecdote,  which  is  extraSed  from  a  work 
already  meiitioned,  intitled  *'  A  View  of  Lord 
"  EoIingbroke*8  Philofpphy.** 

About  the  year  1742,  fome  time  before  hi* 
Lordflijp's  retufn  to  England,  Mr.  Warburtoa 
was  with  Mr.  Pope,  at  Twickenham,  who 
fliewed  him  a  printed  book  of  Letters  on  thejiudy 
and  iife  of  hi/ioryy  and  defired  his  opinion  of  it. 
It  was  the  firft  volume  of  the  work  fince  pub- 
lifhed under  that  name.  Mr.  Warburton  oit 
turning  it  over,  told  him.  bis  thoughts  of  it  with 

greit 
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great  freedom.  What  he  faid  to  Mr.  Pope  of 
the  main  fubjed  is  not  material,  but  of  the  di- 
greflion  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  he  obferved  to  his  friend,  that  the 
author*s  arguments,  poor  as  they  were,  were  all 
borrowed  from  other  writers ;  and  had  been 
confuted  again  and  again,  to  the  entire  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  learned  world :  that  the  author  of 
■  thefe  letters,  who  ever  he  was,  had  miftaken 
fotne  of  thofe  reafonings  ;  had  milireprefeated 
others,  and  had  added  fuch  mlftakes  of  Iiis  own, 
as  muft  difcredit  him  with  the  learned,  and  dif- 
honour  him  with  all  honeft  men ;  that  therefore, 
as  he  underftood  the  author  was  his  friend,  he 
could  not  do  him  a  bettei*  fervice  than  to  advife 
him  to  ftrike  out  this  digrefflon ;  which  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  fubje£t,  and  would  fet  half 
his  readers  againft  the  work,  whenever  it  fliouTd 
bepubliftied.  Mr.  Pope  fald  his  friend  (whofe 
name  he  kept  fecret)  was  the  moft  candid  of 
men,  and  that  Mr.  Warburton  could  not  do  him 
a  greater  pleafure  than  to  tell  him  his  thoughts 
freely  on  this  occafion.  He  urged  this  fo  warm- 
ly, that  his  friend  complied,  and,  as  they  were 
then  alone,  fcribbled  over  half  a  dozen  fheets  of 
paper  before  he  rofe  from  the  table  at  which  they 
were  fitting.  Mr.  Pope  having  read  what  he 
had  written,  approved  it:  and  to  convince  him 
that  he  did  fo,  he  took  up  the  printed  volume, 
and  crofled  out  the  whole  digrejfion  with  his  pen. 
The  animadverfions  were  written  with  all  the 
civility  the  writer  was  likely  to  ufe  to  a  friend 
Mr.  Pope  appeared  to  reverence,  but  the  word 
prevarication,  or  fomething  like  it,  chanced  to 
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tfcape  his  pen.  The  papers  were  fcnt  to  Paris, 
'  and  received  with  unparalleled  indignation. 
Little  broke  out;  but  fomething  did;  and  Mr. 
Pope  found  he  had  not  paid  his  court  by  this 
officious  feryice.  However,  with  regard  to  the 
writer  of  the  papers,  all  was  carried,  when  his 
Lordfliip  came  over,  (as  he  foon  afterward?  did) 
with  fingular  politenefs  j  and  fuch  a  ftrain  of 
compliment,  as  men  are  wont  to  beftow  on  thofe, 
whofe  homage  they  intend  to  gain.  Yet  all  this 
time,  his  Lordfliip  was  meditating  and  com- 
piling an  angry  and  elaborate  anfwer  to  thefe 
private,  haily  and  well  meant  animadverfions. 
And  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do,  who  had 
moft  intereft  with  him,  to  perfuade  him  at  length 
to  bum  it.  The  event  has  fince  Ihewn,  that  it 
had  been  happy  for  his  Lordfliip's  reputation, 
had  the  advice  to  ftrike  out  the  digreffion  been 
followed,  as  it  is  that  chiefly  which  has  funk 
him  in  the  popular  opinion,  and  loft  him  the 
inerit  of  the  very  heft  of  all  his  compofitions. 

Mr.  PoPKj  neverthelefs,  was  ftlU  courted  and 
carefled :  and  the  vengeance  trcafured  up  againft 
him  for  the  impiety  of  erafing  thofe  facred 
pages,  broke  riot  out  till  the  poet's  death. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  his  Lordfhip 
fliould  harbour  fuch  a  pitiful  refcntmcnt,  when 
his  charatSer  is  confidered ;  which  was  vain, 
arrogant,  and  vindidive.  Being  difappointed 
in  his  views  of  taking  the  lead  in  'the  political 
World,  he  as  vainly  ar/.emptcd  to  prefide  in  the 
literary  republic :  and  as  he  could  not  endure 
Mm  a  col- 
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a.  colleague  in  politicB,  neither  could  he  bear  a 
rival  in  letters.  To  be  oppofcd  in  eidier,  mor- 
tified his  pride,  and  provoked  his  malice ;  and 
he  became  the  Calumniator  of  his  friend^ 
&0Tn  the  iOime  -principle  that  he  tamed  a.  rebel 
to  his  country.  Mr.  Pope*s  better  judgment 
might  have  taught  hi<n,  that  the  man  who  was 
falfc  to  his  public,  would  ncrcr  be  true  to  his 
private,  connexions. 

Bat  Mr.  Pope,  <m  the  other  hand,  was  can- 
did, open,  fincercj  and  free  firom  the  litde 
malice  of  envious  competitton.  Add  to  tiiis 
that  he  had  a  land  of  reverential  regard,  ^td  a 
blind  partiality  for  this  unworthy  friend,  as  may 
be  colle<3:ed  from  \7hat  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, but  more  particularly  from  the  foUowing 

paflages. In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pope  to  Mr. 

Allen,  he  fays 

"  I  am  now  alooe ;  LordBolingbrobe  executed 
"  his  deeds  for  the  fale  of  Dawley  on  Friday, 
*•  and  fet  fall  the  next  day  for  France  from 
"  Greenwich.  God  knows  if  ever  I  may  iee 
"  again  the  greateft  man  I  ever  knew,  and  one 
"  of  the  beft  friends.  But  this  I  know  that  no 
**  man  is  fo  well  worth  taking  any  journey  to 
•'  fee,  to  any  man  who  truly  knows  what  he  is. 
"  1  have  donefo  thcfe  thirty  years,  and  cannot 

"    BE  DECEIVED    IN    THIS    POINT,  whatCVfl- 

*'  I  may  be  in  any  other  man's  QiMafter.'* 

The  fame  partial  infatuation  appears  in  one 

of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Bethel,  where  he  fey»i 

"  Lord 
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'*  Lord  BoUngbrqfce  h^B  gt  length  fucceedpd  to 
**  hi«  father's  eftate,  and  ia  now  in  England  for  a 
**  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  I  believe  it  will  be 
**  the  laft  time  he  will  fee  his  native  country ; 
**  and  I  fliould  be  a  woife  man  than  I  am,  if 
''  this  were  not  a  feafible  concern  to  me,  on 
"  many  accounts,  fince  no  man,  I  am  per- 
"  fuaded,  is  fo  capable  now  to  ferve  it." 

It  was  not  only  in  his  familiar  letters,  but 
alio  in  private  conveHation,  that  he  betrayed 
this  exceffive  partiality  for  fo  undefervingr  a 
friend.  He  once  declared,  to.a  common  friend, 
that  "  Lord  Bolingbroke  knew  more  of  Europe, 
**  th^n  perhaps  all  Europe  put  together." 

Were  there  no  other  circumftances  or  confi- 
derations  to  vindicate  Mr.  Popt,  the  very  ex- 
travagance of  his  attachment  to  Lord  BoHng- 
broke,  which  bordered  even  upon  imbecility  *, 
would  be  alone  fufficient  to  convince  any  rea- 
fonable  and  impartial  mind,  that  he  could  not, 
f^'om  any  (elfiih  confiderations,  be  induced  to 
violate  his  engagements  to  fo  refpedled  and  re- 


*  Ncverthdefg,  Mr.  Pope  was  not  quite  blind  to  the 
yrtik.  part  of  his  LoT(l(bip*s  capacity. — In  a  letter  to  Dean 
^wift,  Ipeaking  of  this  favourite  idol,  he  Tays — 

"  Lord  B is  above  trifling  :    When  he  writes  of 

'-*  any  thing  in  this   world,  he  is  more   than    morcili  if 

"    EVKH  HE  TRIFLES,    IT  MUST    BE  WHEN  HE  TURNS  JJl- 
"    IJIWB." 

M  m  3  vcred 
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vered  a  friend,  though  he  afterwards  proved  Co 
unworthy  f .  Having 


f  It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  acquaint  the  reader, 
that  at  the  time  when  this  infamous  charge  firft  made  its  ap< 
pearance,  Mr.  Warburton,  the  prefent  Silhop  of  Glouccf- 
ter,  with  the  laudable  zeal  of  a  true  friend,  wrote  a  fpbited, 
vindication  of  Mr.  Pope's  conduct,  which  is  to  be  found, 
with  fome  few  literal  and'verbal  coneSlons,  in  the  Appen- 
dix, No.  2*. 

Thi»  noble  exertion  of  one  of  the  bc(!  offices  of  friendfhip, 
itt/n/  a  load  of  abufe  on  the  writer.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
indignant  and  undiffimulating  fpirit  which  he  fhews  in  diii 
'little  piece,  as  weU  as  in  his  greater  produdioos,  has  pro- 
voked the  impotent  rage,  not  only  of  itKife  who  have  fmarted 
under  his  lafli,  hut  of  others  who  dreaded  a  fcourgc.  Which 
they  were  confcious  of  deferving.  It  is  his  Lordfhip's  pecu- 
liar felicity,  however,  to  have  incurredall  the fcuirility  with 
which  he  has  been  treated,  by  the  two  mod  glorious  effbns, 
which  could  excite  fuch  refentment  and  rancour — the  viiuH- 
cation  of  kit  Friend^  and  the  dtfmce  of  Rtligion. 

But  whHe  wit  and  learning  are  honnured  an<t  renowned, 
while  the  generous  warmth  of  friendOiip  is  held  dear  and 
valuable,  uihile  a  pious  xeal  for  religion,  is  revered  among 
mankind,  hfs  Lordfliip's  eminent  worth  and  abilities;  will 
place  him  among  the  mofldiAinguifhedchafaSers  of  tile  age. 


•  It  is  obfervable,  that  another  vindication  was  pvblifiied 
at  that  time,  under  the  title  of  a  Letur  to  the  Lord  l^fisiaa 
Bolhgbroh ;  in  a  note  of  which,  an  anecdote  is  p^e^c^ve(^ 
that,  to  fuch  as  did  not  know  the  editor  of  the  Patriot  Kiag* 
may  ferve  to  expd'e  his  ridiculous  vanity. 

•*  The  editor  being  in  company  with  the  peffon  to  whom 
Mr.  Pope  h^d  configned  the  care  of  bis  works,  and  who, 
he  thought,  hid  fome  intention  of  writing  Mr.  Pope's 
Life,   told  him   be  had   an   anecdote,   which  be  believed 

Bobod; 
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Having  refcued  our  author's  moral  charader 
from  the  only  imputation  that  was  ever  thrown 
upon  it  (ridiculous  as  it  was)  it  will  perhaps  be 
expeded  that  fome  notice  ihould  be  taken  of  his 
Religion.  It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  one  of 
his  ftrong  fenfe  and  liberal  mind,  fliould  perfift 
in  profeffing  a  religion,  founded  in  thegrofieft 
error  and  abfurdity,  and  fupported  by  the  moft 
manifeft  fraud  and  tyranny. 

But  this  feems  rather  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  tendernefs  of  his  heart,  than  the  weaknefs 
of  his  head.  * 

When  we  confider  how  deeply  thofe  principles 
are  imprinted,  which  we  imbibe  in  our  youth, 
and  the  reverence  we  entertain  for  the  opinions 
of  our  parents,  more  efpecially  when  filial  af- 
fedion    comes  in  aid  of   parental  authority ; 


nobody  knew  but  himfelf.  "  I  was  iittlng  one  day,  faid 
•*  he,  with  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  lad  illncts,  who  coming 
**  fuddetily  Out  of  a  reverie,  which  you  know  he  frequently 
"  fell  into  at  that  time,  and  fixing  his  eyes  (iedfaftly  on  xae, 
"  Mr.  M — ,  fuid  he,  I  havehad  an  odd  kind  oF'  a  vifion  :  me- 
**  thought  I  faw  my  own  head  open,  and  /f/itillc  come  out  i^f 
**  it  1  I  then  faw  your  head  open,  and  Jpilh  went  into  ic ; 
"  after  which  our  heads  ciofed  up  again,"  The  perfon  to 
whom  be  addreffed  this  idle  difcourfe,  cjuld  not  help  fmiling 
at  his  vanity,  and  with  farcaftic  humour  replied, — "  Why, 
•'  Sir,  if  1  had  an  intention  of  writing  _yaur  life,  this  might 
"  perhaps  be  a  proper  anecdote  i  but  I  do  not  fee,  that  in 
*'  Mr.  Pepi's,  it  will  be  of  any  confequencc  whatever." 
Neither  in  truth  would  ic  have  appeared  now,  did  it  not  ferve 
as  a  ttait  to  eharaflerize  the  pitiful  inftrument  of  fo  bafe  an 
sfperiion  on  the  memory  of  fuch  a  worthy  man  and  fuch  an 
exalted  gcniut  as  Mr.  Pope. 

M  m  3  wh« 
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when  wt  rcBeS  on  the  regard  i*e  pay  te  oUT  tar- 
lieft  andmoft  intimate  fricndfliips  and  cdnnc^cms, 
.  which  we  fliould  forfeit  by  abandoning  thofe 
principlesi  we  Aiall  find  thit  it  requires  fome- 
thing  more  thdh  a  fttong  undel-ftanding,  to  make 
an  open  renunciation  of  opinions,  which  would 
be  attended  with  the  lofs  of  4II  thofe  heart-felt 
plediires,  which  we  derive  fi?om  the  love  of  our 
parents,  and  the  eAeem  of  our  eariicft  friends. 

Thefe  were,  to  doubt,  among  the  obftacles 
which  reftraihed  Mr.  Pope  from  publiclj'  re- 
nouncing a  religion,  the  bigotry  of  which  he 
has  more  than  once  expofed  and  ridiculed  in  his 

Writings. 

He  teils  us  himfelf,  that  he  lived  under  pe* 
nal  laws,  and  many  other  difadvantages;  not 
for  want  of  honefty  or  confcience,  but  merely 
for  having  too  weak  a  head,  or  too  tender  4 
heart. 

As  no  one  can  fuppofe  it  owing  to  the  formcf, 
candour  muft  neceflarily  impute  it  to  the  latter; 
And  that  this  was  the  true  caufe,  is  ^ther  evi- 
dent from  the  pious  declaration  he  made  on 
Lord  Oxford's  exprefling  his  concern,  that  he 
fliould  be  incapable  of  taking  a  place.  "  Which,'' 
faid  our  author,  '^  I  could  not  be  capable  of 
"  without  giving  a  great  deal  of  concern  to 
'*  my  father  and  mother  j  fuch  concern,"  he 
added  emphatically,  '•  as  I  would  not  give  to 
**  either  of  them,  for  all  the  places  he  could 
f*  have  given  me.'' 

But 
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Bst  the  powerful  effeft  of  Mr.  Pop£*8  filiJ 
piety  and  affe&ion,  cannot  be  better  exemplified 
thaa  by  the  following  authentic  anecdote. 

The  Q^een  declared  her  intention  of  honour- 
ing him  at  Twitenham  with  a  vifit.  His  mo- 
ther was  then  alive  ;  and  left  the  vifit  Ihould 
give  her  paia,  on  account  of  the  danger  his  re- 
ligious princi[dei  might  incur  by  an  iatimacy 
with  the  court,  his  piety  made  him,  with  great 
<luty  and  humiUty,  beg  that,  he  might  decline 
this  honour  4- • 

Several  of  his  friends,  however,  as  might 
well  be  expeded,  wye  anxious  that  he  fliould 
abjure  the  profeffion  of  a  religion,  fo  inconfiftent 
with  his  ealighteRcd  underftaoding,  and  fo  in- 
jurious to  his  iatereft. 

Among  others,  Atterbnry  the  Bilhop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  ftrenuoufly  exerted  his  endeavours  for 
that  purpofe.    He  had  often  prefled  him  to  this 


4-  Some  years  after,  his  mother  being  then  dead*  the ' 
Prince  of  Wslet  coRdeTcended  to  do  him  the  koBour  of  a 
vifit :  When  Mr.  Fopk  met  him  at  the  water-fide,  he  ex- 
prefled  the  fenfe  of  the  honour  done  him  in  very  proper 
terms,  joined  with  the  moft  dutiful  profeSons  of  attach- 
ment. On  which  the  Prince  faid,  *'  It  is  very  well ;  but  how 
fliall  we  reconcile  your  love  to  a  Prince,  with  your  profcfled 
indifpofition  to  Kings  :  Since  Princes  will  be  Kings  in  time  ?" 
Sir,  replied  Pope,  I  confider  royalty  under  that  noble 
and  authorifed  type  of  the  Lion  ;  while  he  is  young,  an4 
before  hb  nails  are  grown,  he  may  be  a[f  roached,  and  careT- 
4cd  with  iatttj  aod  pkafiire, 

M  m  4  '  «ffe<a 
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cfFefl:  in  private  converfation,   but  Mr.  Pope 
always  declined  or  eluded  the  fubjcd. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  however,  the 
Biftiop  addrefled  him  very  ferioufly  on  this  lubr 
jeft,  in  the  following  letter, 

''  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  you  oa  that  melan-r 
**  choly  fubje^,  vrith  an  account  of  which  the 
"  printed  papers  have  furniflied  me,  but  what 
*'  you  have  already  faid  to  yourfelf. 

.  "  When  you  have  paid  the  debt  f^  tender- 

•*  nefs  you  owe  to  the  memory  of  a  father,  I 

**  doubt  not  but  you  will  turn  your  thoughts 

*'  towards  improving  that  accident  to  your  own 

*'  eafe  and  happinefs.    You  have  it  now  in  your 

*'  power  to  purfue  that  method  of  thinking  and 

"  living  which  you  like  beft." 

To  this  Mr.  Pope  wrote  the  following  well 
penned  anfwer. 

*•  My  Lord, 
*'  I  am  truly  obliged  by  your  kind  condolence 
^  on  my  father's  death,  and  the  defire  you  ex- 
**  prefs  that  I  fh^ill  improve  this  incident  to  my 
*•  advantage.  I  know  your  Lordihip*s  friend- 
"  ftiip  to  me  is  fo  extenfive,  that  you  include  in 
f*  that  wilh,  both  my  fpiritual  and  my  temporal 
\*  advantage ;  and  it  is  what  I  owe  to  that 
(*  fricndfhip,  to  open  my  mind  unrcfcrvedly  to 
ff  you  on  this  head.  It  is  true,  I  have  loft  a 
*'  parent. 
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*'  parent}  for  whom  no  gains  I  could  main 
*'  would  be  any  equivalent.  But  that  was  not 
^*  my  only  tye :  1  thank  God  another  ftill  re- 
*'  mains  {and  long  may  it  remain)  of  the  iame 
*'  tender  nature  :  Oenitrix  tft  mihi—'-ind  excitfb 
**  me  if  I  fay  with  Euryalus, 

•^  Nequeam lacrymas  ferferre parentis** 

^*  A  rigid  divine  may  call  it  a  carnal  tye,  but 
**  fure  it  is  a  virtuous  one  j  at  leaft,  I  am  more 
*'  certain,  that  it  is  a  duty  of  nature  to  prefcrw 
^*  a  good  parent's  life  and  happinefs,  than  I  am 
**  of  any  speculative  point  whatfoever, 

"  Tgnaram  hujuj  quodcun^  pericH 
**  Mane  ego^  nuncy  linquam ! 

?*  Vorjhe,  my  Lord,  •would  think  this  fepart^ 
**  tion  more  grievous  than  any  other ;  and  I,  for 
"  my  part,  know  as  little  as  poor  Euryalus  did 
'*  of  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  adventure  (for  an 
**  adventure  it  is,  and  no  fmall  one,  in  fpite  d£ 
**■  the  moft  pofitive  divinity.)  Whether  the 
"  change  would  be  to  my  Spiritual  advantage, 
**  God  only  knows :  this  I  know,  that  I  mean 
'*  as  well  in  the  religion  I  now  profefs,  as  I  can 
*'  poffibly  ever  do  in  another.  Can  a  man  who 
*'  thinks  fo  juftify  a  change,  even  if  he  thought 
**  both  equally  good  f  To  fuch  an  one,  the  part 
"  of  joining  with  any  one  body  of  Chriftian? 
f*  might  perhaps  be  eaiy,  but  1  think  it  would 
f '  not  be  fo,  to  renounce  the  other. 

1!  Your 
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**  Your  Lordfhip  has  fonnerly  advifed  me  to 
**  r«id  the  beft  controreriies  between  the 
**  -Churches.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  fccret  ?  I  did  Co 
*'  at  fourteen  years  old,  (for  I  loved  reading,  and 
^*  my  father  had  no  other  books)  Aere  was  a 
*'  colleftion  of  all  that  had  been  written  on  both 
**  fides  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second  ; 
**  I  warmed  my  head  with  them,  and  the  amie- 
**  quence  was,  that  1  found  myfelf  a  Papift  and 
**  a  Piotefttnt  by  turns,  according  to  the  laft 
**  book  I  read  *.  I  am  afraid  mqft  fedxra  arc  in 
**  die  feme  cafe,  and  when  they  ftop,  they  are 
**  not  fo  properly  conTerted,  as  out-witted.  You 
*'  fee  how  Utde  glory  you  would  gain  by  my 
**  converfion.  And  after  all,  I  verily  believe 
*•  your  Lordfliip  and  1  arc  both  of  the  fame  re- 
**  ligion,  if  we  were  thoroughly  underitood  by 
*'  one  another ;  and  that  all  honeft  and  reafon- 
^  «ble  Chriftians  would  be  Jb,  if  they  did  but 
"  talk  enough  together  every  day;  and  had  no- 
•*  thing  to  do  together,  but  tx>  fcrve  Godf  and 
**  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbour. 

**  Ae  to  the  temporal  fide  of  the  quefiion,  I 
f*  can  have  no  difpute  with  you ;  it  is  certain, 
**  idl  the  beneficial  circumflances  of  life,  and  all 
"  the  ihining  ones,  lie  on  the  part  you  would 
^  invite  me  to.    But  if  I  could  bring  myfelf  to 


*  This  IS  en  admirable  dercriptlon  of  every  reader  bufieil 
in  religious  controverfy,  without  pofTeffing  the  Pritttiflts  oa 
wkich  a  right  judgment  of  the  points  in  queflion  ittobe 
regulated.  See  .the  note  on  tbis  I>tter>  vol.  8.  tik.  iro.  of 
Pope's  Works,  p.  87. 

'*  fancy, 
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•*  ftaacfi  what  I  think  you  do  but  fincy,  that 
«  I  have  any  talents  for  z€drc  life,  I  wint  health 
**  for  it ;  ftttd  betides  it  is  a  real  truth,  X  have 
^  lefs  inclination  (if  poffible)  than  ability. 
•'  Omtemf^atiTe  life  is  not  only  my  fcene,  but 
**  it  is  my  habit  too.  I  begun  my  life  where 
*'  moft  peofde  end  theirs,  widi  a  dif-relifti  of  all 
**■  that  die  world  calls  ambition :  I  do  not  know 
"  -why  It  ifi  called  fo,  for  to  me  it  aWays  fcemed 
**  tobe  rather  ilnc^mig  than  climbing.  1*11  tdl 
"  you  my  politic  and  religious  fentimeiits  in  a 
"  few  words.  In  my  poUtics,  I  think  no  fur- 
**  ther  Aan  how  to  prcfcrve  the  peace  of  my 
**  life,  in  any  government  under  which  1  live ; 
**  nor  in  my  religion,  than  to  prcfcrve  the  peace 
**  of  my  conference  in  any  church  with  which  I 
'*  communicate.  I  hope  all  churches  and  aU 
**  govemments  are  fo  far  of  God,  as  they  are 
**  rightly  underftood,  and  rightly  adminiftered : 
•*  and  where  they  are,  or  may  be  wrong,  I  leave 
**  it  to  God  alone  to  mend  or  reform  them ; 
**  which  whenever  he  does,  it  muft  be  by  greater 
**  ioftruments  than  I  am.  I  am  not  a  Fapift, 
'*  for  [  renounce  die  temporal  invafions  of  the 
"  papal  power,  and  detcft  their  arrogated  autho- 
**  rity  over  princes  and  ftates.  I  am  a  Giiholic 
»'  in  the  fttiaeft  fenfe  of  the  word.  If  I  was 
*•  bctfn  under  an  abfolute  prince,  I  would  be  a 
**  quiet  fubjed ;  but  I  thank  GocTl  was  not.  I 
**  have  a  due  fenfe  of  the  excellence  of  the 
**  Bfitifli  conftituticHi.  In  a  word,  the  things 
**  I  have  always  wifhed  to  fee,  are  not  a 
**  ftoman  Catholic,  or  a  French  Cath<^c,  or  a 
**  ^aniik  Catholic,  but  a  true  Catholic :  and    ' 

"  not 
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•*  not  a  King  of  Whigs,  or  a  King  of  Tone*, 
«  but  a  King  of  England.  Which  God  of  his 
*'  mercy  grant  his  prefent  Majefty  may  be, 
*'  and  all  future  Majeflies :  You  fee,  my  Lord,  I 
•*  end  like  a  preacher  :  this  is  fenm  ad  clerum-, 
'**  not  ad  pofulum.  Believe  me,  with  iii6nitc 
**  obligation  and  fincere  thanks,  everyour,  &c." 

In  this  letter  the  difceming  few  will  read  a 
full  confeffion  of  our  author's  faith.  He  was 
not  a  Have  to  bigotry  or  fuperftition.  He  was 
not,  as  he  himfelf  fomewhere  jocularly  ex- 
preffes  it,  an  idol-worfhi|^r,  though  a  Papift. 
In  fliort,  from  the  many  free  and  bold  ftrokes 
which  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  his  public 
writings,  but  in  his  private  correfpondences, 
againft  the  groffer  abfurdities  of  the  Romifli  re- 
ligion, it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  dupe  to  the 
tenets  of  it. 

That  he  did  not  renounce  this  religion  on  the 
death  of  his  mother,  is,  among  other  caufes,  to 
be  imputed  to  his  tender  caution  of  not  giving 
fcandal  to  fome  of  his  intimates  of  that  per- 
fuallon,  whom  he  efteemed  and  loved. 

His  nice  attention  to  avoid  giving  offence  by 
a  feeming  neglei3:  of  religious  decorum,  was 
confpicuous  in  his  lateft  moments. 

When  Mr.  Hooke  affced  him  whether  he 
would  not  die  as  his  father  and  mother  had 
done,  and  whether  he  fhould  fend  for  a  prieft, 
Jic  anfwered—  "  I  do  not  fuppofc  it  to  be  eflea- 

*' tial; 
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•*  tial ;  but,'*  he  added,  '*  it  will  look  right,  and  I 
**  heartily  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind 
"  of  itV* 

Thefe  words  alone,  fpoken  on  fo  folemn  an 
occafion,  are  fufficient,  without  any  other  cir- 
cumftances,  to  point  out  to  thofe  of  any  pene- 
tration, what  has  been  intimated  above,  that  our 
author's  underilanding  was  too-  folid  and  acute 
to  be  perverted  by  the  fallacy  and  foppery  of  a 
religion,  which  can  only  impofe  upon  the 
vulgar. 

To  the  reafons  before  affigned,  why  Mr.  Popfi 
did  not,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  publickly 
renounce  the  Romilh  religion,  it  may  be  added* 
that  the  contempt  with  which  converts  are  too 
often  treated,  and  the  fufpicion  which  is  gene- 
rally entertained  of  their  fincerity, .  more  efpe- 
cially  when  their  converfion  inclines  to  that  fide 
to  which  temporal  intereft  gives  a  bias,  were 
motives  which  muft  have  very  powerfully  co- 
operated on  one  of  our  author's  extreme  delir' 
cacy  and  fenfibility,  which  made  him  abhor  ths 
thought  of  being  fufpefSed  to  facrifice  his  reli- 
gious principles,  from  any  motive  of  worldly 
honour  or  intereft. 


•  Mr.  Hooke,  on  this  occafion,  told  the  prefent  BiQiop' 
of  Glouceder,  that  the  priefl,  whom  he  had  provided  to  do 
the  lall  office  to  the  dying  man,  came  out  from  him,  pene- 
trated to  [he  laft  degtec  with  the  ftate  of  mind  in  which  he 
found  his  penitent ;  refigned  and  wrapt  up  in  ths  love  of  Go4 
and  mat). 
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Hot  many  months  bcfivc  hit  dflath,  iq  a  fe- 
rioui  and  retired  coavcrtation  widi  the  present 
6i{hop  of  Gloucefter,  fpeaking  of  peHecutien 
for  religious  opinions,  be  Odd  he  was  convinced 
tlut  the  Church  of  Roipe  had  til  the  marks  of 
that  anti-^hrifHan  power,  predided  of  in  the 
writing*  o£  the  New  Tefiament.  On  which  his 
iriend  afking  him  why  he  wouid  not  piddidy 
leave  thM  corrupt  churchi  which  woidd  be  a 
great  triumph  to  truth,  end  do  public  ferviee  to 
his  country  ;  he  r^Ued,  he  though  himielf  o£ 
too  little  confequence  to  do  much  good  theid>yi 
and  he  was  very  certain  it  would  be  expofing 
hinfdf  to  mudi  abnfe. 

Neverdide&,  no  man  everexpieflfed  a  greater 
resrerence  and  vfaeratioa  of  the  Deity,  or  eii'* 
tertained  a  firmer  perfuaiioa  of  the  truths  of 
Chriftianity. 

Witlings  and  Freethinlcers  are  always  for- 
ward to  peirert  the  fentiments  of  emineat 
writers,  £6  as  to  give  couctenaace  to  their  own 
ridiculous  and  Ucemious  {uindples. 

Whenever  our  author's  writings  were  thus 
milapplied,  it  gave  him  unaffe^d  ooncem ;  and 
he  readily  embraced  the  firft  occafion  of  en- 
tering his  protefl  againft  all  fuch  miJcoD- 
fini£lions. 

With  this  pious  view,  as  has  been  intimated, 
he  penned  his  Univerfal  Prater,  on  the  idea  of 

the 
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the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  obviate  all  fufpicMns  of  his 
incUoing  toward  fate  aad  nacuraUfm,  by  fliew- 
icig  fais  firm  belief  of  Rev^tioa,  his  reUgwus 
xcquiefcence  ia  the  fvpreme  inllt  and  his  conS* 
dence  fiiU  of  hope  and  imnorulity. 

He  was  wont  to  lay,  among  his  private 
fiends,  diat  '*  he  was  fe  certain  <^  the  tbul's 
**  being  immortal,  that  he  feemed  to  feel  it 
"  ivithia  him*  as  it  were  by  intuiticm." 

A  day  or  two  before  his  deaili,  he  was^  as  is 
common  in  the  lafl  iUge  of  his  diiiarder,  at 
times,  delirious.  In  one  of  thefe  temporary 
abfences  of  reafbn,  or  rather  in  ooe  of  ite  di^ 
orders,  he  ro&  by  four  in  die  morning,  and  a 
friend  at  that  time  with  him  and  anxious  ftH* 
turn,  went  and  fought  after  him»  and  found  him 
in  his  library  very  bnfy  in  writing.  He  perfuaded 
him  to  defift,  and  took  away  the  paper  unper- 
celvod,  to  fliew  it  to  Mr.  WatburtoH.  But  w4iat 
docs  the  reader  conjedurc  was  the  fiibgeS  of  this 
great  man's  difordered  thoughts  f  It  was  on 
the  Inottortality  of  the  Soul:  on  a  theory  of  his 
own  juft  then  excogitated  ;  in  which  he  fpeake 
of  thoic  material  things  which  tend  to  ftrengthen 
and  fupport  the  foul's  iminortality,  and  of  thc^e 
which  weaken  and  deftroy  it.  VlfKjns  fugg^ad 
to  him,  from  former  reflexions  on  his  own  cafe. 
This  is  only  menjioiled  to  fliew,  that  the  fame 
momentous  ideas  pofFefied  his  mind  both  in 
ficknefs  and  health,  i&  (he  iane  and  iofane  flate 
of  his  mind^ 

Ifi 
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In  fhoit,  he  worihipped  the  Supreme"  Bein^ 
with  an  ardent  and  pufc  devotion :  he  took  all 
occafions  to  manifeft  his  firm  belief  of  Revela- 
tion, and,  as  the  reiiilt  of  the  whole,  he  fteadily 
and  uniformly  ptaSdfed  all  the  cflential  dutict 
«f  religion. 

Our  author,  foMe  rtioHths  befofe  his  deathj 
tnade  his  Will,  the  contents  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  public :  but  as  this  folemn 
inftrument  feems,  with  the  utmoft  propriety,  to 
claim  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  a  copy 
of  it  is  -here  fubjoined* 

**  In  the  name  of  God,  Atnen.  I  Alexander 
•*  Pope  of  Twickenham^  in  the  county  of  Mid->^ 
•'  diefex,  make  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament. 
**  I  refign  my  foul  to  its  Creator  in  all  humble 
**  hope  of  its  ftilure  happinefs,  as  in  the  ilil^ 
*'  pofal  of  a  Being  infinitely  good.  As  to  my 
"  body,  my  will  is,  that  it  be  buried  near  the 
**  monument  of  my  dear  parents  at  Twicken-^ 
•*  ham,  with  the  addition,  after  the  words 7?/eiw 
**  fecit— oi  thefe  only,  etjibi :  ^i  obiit  anm 
**  17—^  aetatis  — —  and  that  it  be  carried  to,  the 
"  grave  by  fix  of  the  pooreft  men  of  the  parilhi 
"  to  each  of  whom  I  order  a  fuJt  of  grey  coarfe 
**  cloth,  as  mourning.  If  I  happen  to  die  at 
"  any  inconvenient  diftance,  let  the  fame  be 
**  done  in  ahy  other  parifli,  .and  the  infcriptioA 
**  be  added  on  the  monument  at  Twickenham. 
**  I  hereby  make  and  appoint  my  particular 
"  friends,  Allen  Lord  Bathurft,  Hugh  Earl  of 
•*  Marchmont,  the  Honourable  William  Mur- 

"  raV) 
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*'  iay»  his  Majcity*s  folicitor  general,  and 
■*  Geoi^e  Arbuthnot,  of  the  Court  of  Exchc- 
**  ^uer,  Efq;  the  furvivors  or  furvivor  of  themj 
**  eatecutore  of  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament. 

•*  But  all  the  manufcript  and  unprinted  pa- 
•*  pers>  which  I  ftiall  l^ve  at  my  deceafcj  I 
**  defire  may  be  delivered  to  my  noble  friendj 
**  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbrokei  to  whofc 
**  fole  care  and  judgment  I  commit  them,  either 
•*  to  be  prcfcrved  or  to  be  dcftroyed ;  or,  in  cafe 
•*  he  fhall  not  furvive  me,  to  the  abovefaid  Earl 
•*  of  Marchmont.  Thefe,  who  ih  the  courfe  of 
•*  my  life  have  done  me  all  other  good  oflScesj 
**  will  not  refiife  me  this  laft  after  my  death  :  I 
**  leave  them  therefore  this  trouble,  as  a  mark 
"  of  my  tnift  and  friendfiiip;  only  defiring 
■*  them  each  to  accept  of  fome  fmall  memorial 
•*  of  me :  That  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  wUl  add 
•*  to  his  library  all  the  volumes  of  my  wortp 
"  and  tranflations  of  Homer,  bound  In  red 
*'  Morocco,  Bbd  the  eleven  volumes  of  thofe 
**  of  ErafmUs  :  That  fliy  Lord  Marchmont  will 
**  take  the  large  paper  edition  of  Thuanus,  by 
*'  Buckley,  and  that  portrait  of  Lord  BoUng- 
**  broke,  by  Richardfon,  which  he  ftiall  prefer  i 
•*  Tliat  my  Lord  Bathurft  will  find  a  place  foi* 
"  the  three  ftatues  of  the  Hercules  of  Farnefe, 
•*  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  and  the  Apollo  in 
**  chiaro  ofcurot  done  by  Kneller  j  lliat  Mn 
"  Murray  will  accept  of  the  marble  head  of 
**  Homer,  by  Bernini ;  and  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
•*  ton,  by  Guelfi :  and  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot  will 
N  n  "  take 
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*•  take  the  Watch  I  commonly  wore,  which  the 
"  King  of  Sardinia  gave  to  the  late  Earl  of 
"  Peterborough,  and  he  to  me  on  his  death- 
"  bed ;  together  with  one  of  the  piSures  of  Lord 
**  Bolingbrokc. 

"  Item,  I  defire  Mr.  Lyttelton  to  accept  of 
"  the  bufls  of  Spencer,  Shakefpear,  MiIton»  and 
"  Dryden,  in  marble,  which  his  royal  mailer 
".  the  Prince  was  pleafed  to  give  me.  I  give 
"  and  devife  my  library  of  printed  books  t& 
"  Ralph  Allen  of  Widcorpbe,  Efq;  and. to  the 
"  Reverend  Mr.  William  Warburton,  or  to  the 
"  furvivor  of  them  (when  thole  belonging  to 
•'  Lord  Bolingbroke  are  taken  out,  and  when 
**  Mrs.  Martha  Blount  ha3  chofen  threefcore  out 
*'  of  the  number.)  I  alfo  give  and  bequeath  to 
**  the  faid  Mr.  Warburton,  the  property  of  al! 
"  fuch  of  my  works  already  printed,  as  he  hath 
"  written,  or  fiiall  write  commentaries  or  notes- 
"  upon,  andwhichi  havenototherwife  difpoied 
*'  of,  or  alienated ;  and  all  the  profits  which  (hall 
*'  atife  after  my  death  from  fuch  editions  as  he 
"  ftiall  publiih  without  future  alterations. 

*'  Item,  In  cafe  Ralph  Allen,  Efq;  abovefaid 
**  Ihall  furvlve  me,  I  order  my  executors  to  pay 
"  him  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
**  being,  to  the  heft  of  my  calculation,  the  ac- 
". count  of  what  I  have  received  from  him ; 
*'  partly  for  my  own,  and  partly  for  charitable 
",  ules.  If  he  refufe  to  take  this  himfelf,  I  de- 
"  fire  hijn  to  employ  it  in  a  way,  I  .am  per- 
9  **  fuaded 
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••  Tuaded  he  will  not  diflike,  to  the  benefit  of 
•'  the  Bath  hofpital*. 

"I  give 


•  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  fnutten  with  the  apparent 
coolnefs  which  Mr,  Pope,  by  this  extraordinary  bequeft, 
betrays  towards  his  truiv  amiable  and  generous  friend  Mr. 
Allen :  and  the  impartiality  of  tii&ory  will  not  allow  me  to 
conceal  the  caufc. 

Mr.  Pope's  extravagant  attachment  to  Mrs.  Blount  is 
well  known,  and  ftrongly  difplayed  in  this  Will  itfelf. 
About  a  year  before  Mr.  Pope's  death,  this  Lady,  at  the 
defire  of  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Allen,  paid  a  vific  to  the  latter 
at  Prior  Park,  where  fhe  behaved  hcrfelf  in  fo  arrogant  and 
unbecoming  a  manner,  that  it  occaConed  an  irreconcileable 
breach  between  her  and  fome  part  of  Mr.  Allen's  family. 
As  Mr.  Pope's  extreme  friendlhip  and  affedion  for  Mrs, 
Blount,  made  him  confult  her  in  all  his  concerns,  fo  when  hs 
Wds  about  making  his  lafll  will,  he  advifed  wich  her  on  tha 
occafion ;  and  {he  declared  to  him  flic  would  not  accept  the 
large  provifion  made  by  it  for  herfelf,  unlefs  he  returned 
back,  by  way  of  legacy,  all  that  he  had  received  of  Mr. 
Allen,  on  any  account:  and  Mr.  Pope,  with  thegreateft 
rcludaace,  complied  with  the  infirmiiy  of  fuch  a  vindit^ivc 
fpirit. 

Mr.  Allen,  on  reading  this  claiife,  and  obferving  the^n 
mentioned,  fmiled  and  faid— (*  Poor  Mr.  Pope  was  always 
*'  a  bad  accomptant ;  however,"  fays  he,  "  I  will  rictive 
"  the  legacy  (as  Mrs.  Blount  is  the  refiduary  legatee)  and 
*'  give  it  to  the  Bath  hofpital :"  which  he  accordingly  did. 
And  to  (hew  that  his  afie^ion  to  Mr.  Pope  was  flill  the  faoiv 
(laying  all  that  wac  blameable  in  this  affair  to  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Blount)  be  doubled  the  legacy  Mr.  Pope  left  to  his 
faithful  and  favourite  fervant  John  Searl,  and  took  him  and 
bis  family  into  his  prote£tion. 

One  of  Mr.  Pope's  intimate  friends,  who  was  obliged  to 

bim  for  all  be  had,  being  difappointed  by  his  will,  had  tbo 

iofolence  toobleivc  on  tbis  occafion,  that  *'  tbtpuhliffiiij 
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'*  I  give  and  devife  to  my  fifter-in-law,  Mrs, 
"  Magdalen  Racket,  the  fum  of  three  hundred 
**  pounds ;  and  to  her  fons,  Henry,  and  Robert 
'*'  Racket,  one  hundred  pounds  each.  I  alfo 
**  releafe  and  give  to  her  all  my  right  and  intereft 
**  in  and  upon  a  bond  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
**  due  to  me  from  her  fon  Michael.  I  alfo  give 
*'  her  the  family  piflures  of  my  father,  mother, 
**  and  aunts,  and  the  diamond  ring  my  mother 
*'  wore,  and  her  golden  watch.  I  give  to  Eraf- 
*'  mus  Lewis,  Gilbert  Weft,  Sir  Clement  Cotte- 
"  rell,.  William  RoUinfon,  Nathaniel  Hook,. 
"  Efquires,  and  to  Mrs.  Anne  Arbuthnot,  to 
**  each  the  fum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in 
**  a  ring,  or  any  memorial  of  me  ;   and  to  my 


(hiding  his  own  rancour  undera  name  which  will  bear  every 
thing]  "  that  Mr,  Pope  had  dimdtd  hit  foftunt  vjitbtut  any 
•'  ot/ier  regard  than  to  his  fame  and  hit  m'iftrtft."  So  eirly 
were  thefe  returns  for  the  pureft  friendihtp  paid  to  bis  me- 
mory. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Pope  in  thi;,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Lord  Boiingbroke,  dtferi'ed  pity  infte^Ld  of  bi^me. 
For  though  he  had  the  ftrongcft  friendfliip  and  affection  for 
Mrs.  filouiit,  yet  it  was  of  a  kind  the  mod  innocent  andi 
pure,  notwiihilanding  what  mahgnant  or  nirthful  people 
might  fuggefl  to  the  contrary,  eicber  in-jell  or  earned.  But 
no  excufe  can  be  made  for  Mrs.  Blount's  abufe  of  the  influ- 
ence fhe  had  over  him;  or  for  the  indifference  and  negled 
flie  {hewed  to  him  throughout  his  whole  laft  illncls. 

In  fliort,  it  was  his  fortune,  like  Manley's  in  the  PtAiK- 
Dealer,  to  heegregioudy  duped  by  his  friend,  and  his  mi f- 
trcfs.  The  mafk  of  rigid,  favage  virtue,  which  die  former 
affumt-d  when  he  turned  philofopher,  and  the  tendcroels  *i 
frifndOiip  which  he  thought  he  faw  in  the  other,,  made  > 
fport  of  one  of  the  beft  heads  and  tiearti  that  ever  was. 

. :       "  fer- 
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fervant,  John  Searl,  who  has  faithfully  and 
*  ably  ferved  me  many  years,  I  give  and  devife 
"  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  over  and 
**  above  a  year's  wages  to  himfelf  and  his  wife ; 
**  and  to  the  poor  of  the  pariih  of  Twickenham, 
*'  twenty  pounds,  to  be  divided  among  them  bv 
'*  the  faid  fohn  Searl :  And  it  is  my  will,  if 
"  the  faid  John  Scar!  die  before  me,  that  the  faid 
"  fum  of  one  hnndred  pounds  go  tc  his  wife  or 
**  children. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  devife  to  Mrs.  Martha 
**  Blount,  younger  daughter  of  Mrs.  Martha 
"  Blount,  late  of  Welbecfc-ftreet,  Cavendifli- 
*'  fquare,  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  pounds  im- 
**  mediately  on  my  dcceafe  :  and  all  the  ftimi- 
**  ture  of  my  grotto,  urns  in  my  garden,  hoiife- 
'*  hold-goods,  chattels,  plate,  or  whatever  is 
"  not  otherwife  difpofed  of  in  this  my  v.iil,  I 
*'  give  and  devife  to  the  faid  Mrs.  Martha 
**  Blount,  out  of  a  fincere  regard,  and  long 
"  friendOiip  for  her.  And  it  is  my  will,  that 
•*  my  abovefaid  Executors,  Jhe  furvivor«  or  fur- 
"  vivor  of  them,  fhall  take  an  account  of  all  my 
"  eftate,  money  or  bonds,  ficcand,  after  paying 
*'  my  debts  and  legacies,  fliall  place  out  all  the 
"  refidue  upon  government,  or  other  fecurities, 
"  according  to  their  befl  judgment ;  and  pay  the 
■  "  produce  thereof,  half-yearly,  to  the  faid  Mrs. 
"  Martha  Blount,  during  her  natural  life :  and 
"  after  her  deceafe,  I  give  the  fum  of  one  thoufand 
"  pounds  to  Mrs.  Magdalen  Racket,  and  her 
"  fons,  Robert,  Henry,  and  John,  to  be  divided 
**  equaJTy  among  them,  or  to  the  furvivors  or 
N  n  3  **  fur- 
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**  furvivor  of  them ;  and  after  the  deceafe  of 
**  the  faid  Mrs.  Martha  Blount>  I  give  the  fum 
*'  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  abovelaid  Gil- 
.**  hert  Weft;  two  hundred  to  Mr.  George  Ar- 
"  buthnot ;  two  hundred  to  his  fifter,  Mrs. 
**  Anne  Arbuthnot ;  and  one  hundred  w>  my 
'*  fervant,  John  Searl ;  to  which  foerer  of  thefe 
•'  £hail  be  then  living  :  And  all  the  refidue  and 
**  remainder  to  be  confidered  as  undifpofed  of, 
**  and  go  to  my  next  of  kin. 

"  This  is  my  laft  will  and  teftament,  written 
'*  with  my  own  hand,  and  fealed  with  my  fea], 
*'  this  twelfth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
**  our  Lord,  one  thouland  ferea  hundred  and 
**  forty-three. 

'*ALEX.  POPE, 


**  Signed,  fealed,  and  declared 
"  by  the  Teftator,  as  his  laft 
**  will  and  teftament,  in 
"  prefcnce  a£  us, 

"  Radnor. 

"  Stephen  Hales,  minifter  of  TeJ- 

"  ding  ton. 
**  Jofeph  Spence,   profeflbr  of  hit- 

**  tory  in  the  Univcrfity  of 

**  Oxford.": 
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'  Soon  after  he  had  made  his  will,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  learned  commentator  on  his  works, 
wherein  is  the  following;  pathetic  paffage.  *'  I 
*'  own,"  fays  he, "  the  late  encroachments  upon 
**  my  conftitution,  make  me  willing  to  fee  the 
*'  end  ^f  all  farther  care  about  me  or  my  works. 
**  I  would  rcfl  tor  the  one,  in  a  full  refignation 
■**  of  iry  being  to  be  difpofcd  of  by  the  Father 
**  of  ail  mercy  ;  and  for  the  other  {though  in- 
'■**  deed  a  trifle,  yet  a  trifle  may  be  fome  example) 
**  1  would  commit  them  to  the  candour  of  a  feri-^  ' 
■"  fi'ulj  and  refledling  judge,  rather  than  to  the 
*'  malice  of  every  fliort-fighted  and  malevolent 
*'  cridc,  or  inadvertent  and  cenforious  reader: 
^'  And  no  hand  can  fet  them  in  fo  good  a  light, 
*'  or  fo  well  can  turn  their  beft  fide  to  the  day, 
•*'  as  your  own." 

In  the  year  1751,  was  publifhed  a  compleat 
-edition  of  Mr.  Pope's  works.  In  what  manner 
it  was  executed,  and  how  far  Mr.  Popk  has 
been  juftified  in  the  choice  he  made  both  of  a 
friend*  and  a  critic,  the  approbation  of  the  im- 
partial public  has  long  fince  determined. 

To  that  impartial  tribunal,  I  fubmit  the  fore- 
going Iheets,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do 
juftice  to  Mr.  Po  p  e's  character,  whether  he  is  con- 
fidered  as  an  author,  or  as  a  man.  If  I  have  been 
miftakenin  my  judgment  of  his  literary  capacity, 
his  writings  are  in  every  body's  hands,  and  the 
reader's  better  tafte  will  correal  me.  In  the  de- 
iineatioa  of  his  moral  chara^er,  I  have  been 
N  n  4  more 
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more  attentive  to  preferve  a  faithful  likeaeA^ 
than  to  draw  a  graceful  pi^ure. 

The  work,  fuch  as  it  is,  will  not,  I  truft,  be 
jiltogether  without  its  ufe :  One  of  the  mofl  in-* 
flru£tive  gifts  to  pofterity,  being  the  lif^  of  4 
l^lan  of  Genius  and  ViRTU?^ 


^    I   N  I  S. 
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LETTERS 

FROM 

Mr.    POPE, 

TO 

AARON    HILL,    £% 

LETTER    L 
^m  A^, Pop Ef/»  Aaron  Hill,  Efii 

SIR.  Jan.  16,  1730-31. 

I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  your  compliment,  and  can  truly 
fay,  I  never  gave  you  juft  caufe  of  complaint.  You  onco 
miftook  on  a  bookfeller's  idle  report  *,  and  publickly  ex- 
preflcd  your  mitlalce ;  yet  you  miftook  2  fccond  time,  that 
two  initial  letters,  only  f,  were  meant  of  you,  though  every 
letter  in  the  alphabet  was  put  in  the  fame  manner:  and,  ih 
truth  (except  fome  few)  tliofe  letters  were  fet  at  random  to 
occafion  what  they  did  occalion,  the  fufpicion  of  bad  and 


*  Of  what  wai  Mr.  Pc^'i  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill'i  poem  called 
Ae  Utrthtmftar. 

t  The  initial  lettcn  to  die  charafien  of  tlie  fevenl  kisdi  of  ^e< 
piDaiDtheProfamli  \/i^i^ ^f,^ ^ /ri tfjMh's in  P<"iiy. 
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jealous  writers,  of  which  number  I  could  never  reckon  Mr, 
Hill,  and  moft  of  whofc  names  I  did  not  know. 

Upon  this  miftake  you  were  too  ready  to  attack  me-,  in  2 
paper  of  very  pretty  vetfes,  in  fome  public  journal. — ^I  fliouU 
imagine  the  Dunciad  meant  you  a  real  cumphment,  and  (o 
it  has  been  thought  by  many,  who  have  aCked,  to  whom  that 
painL;<emade  thit  oblique  Panegyric?  As  to  the  notes,  I 
jm  weary  of  telling  a  great  truui,  which  rs,  that  I  antt  not 
author  of  them  ;  though  I  love  truth  fo  well,  as  fairly  to  tell 
you.  Sir,  1  tbink  even  that  note  acoinmendation,_and  Qiould 
think  niyfetf  not  ill  ufed  «  have  thijamt  taorJsfqid  ef  ms*T 
therefore,  believe  me,  I  never  was  otiier  thaa  friendly  to 
you,  in  my  own  mind. 

Havel  not  much  tnorereafon  to  oomplainof tj&<  Cm/df/'f 
TVhere  give  me  leave.  Sir,  to  tell  you,  with  the  fame  love  oif 
truth,  and  with  the  fraiiknefs  it'infpired  (Which,  I  hope,  you 
will  fee,  through  this  whcle  letter,)  Inm  felfly  ahufed,  m 
being  reprcfciited  '■'■  fneakir.gif  te  epp'sve,  anduitmt  tot  w.rih 
«  ttcherip,  or  btfrlmA  mm  ef  jmrit."  It  is,  indeed,  Sir, 
a  very  great  error :  I  am  forry  the  author  of  that  refle£lion 
knew  me  no  better,  and  happened  to  be  unknown  xo  thefe 
who  could  have  better  informed  him:  for  I  have  the charitjr 
to  think,  he  was  mi  fled -only  6y  his  ignorance  of  me,  and 
the  benevolence  to  forgive  the  worft  thmg  thitever  (in  mj 
opinion)  was  faid  of  me,  on  that  fuppofition. 

I  do  faithfully  aflurc  you,  I  never  Was  angry  at  any  criti- 
cifm,  made  on  my  poetry,  by  whomfoever:  if  I  could  do 
Mr.  Dennis  any  humane  office,  I  would,  tboagh  I  wc/c 
furc  he  would  abufe  me  perfonally  to-morrow ;  therdore  it 
is  no  great  merit  in  me,  to  find,  at  my  heart,  I  am  your 
fervant.  1  am  very  forry  you  ever  was  of  another  opinion.— 
1  fee,  by  many  marks,  you  diftinguiJIied  mc  from  my  co- 
temporary  writers:  had  we  known  one  another,  you  ha^ 
Jiftinguilned  inc  from  others,  as  a  man,  and  no  ill,  ta  ill- 
natured  one.  I  only  wifh  you  knew,  as  welt  as  I  do,  how 
fn-uch  I  prefer  qualities  of  (he  heart  to  thofe  of  the  head  : 
1  vow  to  God,  I  never  thougiit  any  great  matters  of  o^ 


•  Thst  Mr.  H.  had  fnblijhtd  fiecli  iit  bltjettb,  btrJiriwg  ifem 
the  bembafl.  Mr.  P.  u(ed  to  lau^h  at  what  he  had  done  himtelt  of 
chac  rorr,and  would  quott  verfes  for  the  diverfionof  his  fiieods,  fro^ 
an  epic  poem  be  wrote  whea  a  boy. 

f  A  thiDg  which  Mr.  H.  fays  was  hi& 
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poetical  capacity  j  I  only  thought  it  %  little  better,  compa- 
ratively, than  that  of  fome  very  mean  writers,  who  arc  too 
proud. — But,  I  do  know  cirtainlj,  ciy  moral  life  isfuperiar 
to  that  of  moft  of  the  win  of  thefe  days.  This  is  a  fill^ 
letter,  but  it  will  fliew  you  my  mind  honeftly,  and,  I  bopC) 
convince  you,  I  can  be,  and  am. 
Sir, 

Yeur  very  effeSionaU 

end  bumhlt  Servant^ 

A.  Pope, 


LETTER    II. 

Fraa  Mr.  Pope,  isAakok  Hill,  Ef^i 

Parfaiu  Greet,  Feb.  5, 1730-1. 

SINCE  I  am  fully  fatisfied  we  are  each  of  us  fmcerely  and 
affeflionately  fervants  to  the  other,  I  defire  we  may  be 
no  further  milled  by  the  warmth  of  writing  on  this  fubjea. 
If  you  think  i  have  fhewn  too  much  wtakntfs,  or  if  I  think 
you  have  Ihcwn  too  much  warmth,  let  us  forgive  one  an- 
other's temper.  I  told  you  I  thought  my  letter  a  fiHy  one  ; 
but  the  more  1  thought  fo,  the  more  in  lending  it  I  mewed 
my  truft  in  your  good  difpofition  toward  me.  I  am  foriy 
you  took  it  to  have  an  air  of  nigliSt,  or fuperiarity:  becaulJe  I 
Iniow  in  my  heart,  I  had  not  the  leafl  thought  of  being  any 
way  fuperior  to  Mr.  Hill ;  and,  far  from  the  loaft  defign  to 
ihew  negle£t  to  a  gentleman  who  was  Jhewing  me  civility, 
I  meant  in  return  to  fhew  him  a  better  thing,  fincerity  | 
which  I  am  forry  fhoti^d  be  fo  ill  exprefftd  as  to  fecm  tude- 
nefs.  I  meant  but  to  complain  as  frankly  as  you,  that  all 
complaints  on  both  fides  might  be  out,  and  at  a  period  for 
ever :  I  meant  by  this  to  have  laid  a  furer  fouhdation  for 
your  opinion  of  mc  for  the  future,  that  it  might  no  more  be 
Ibaken  by  millakes  or  whifpers. 

I  am  fure.  Sir,  you  have  a  higher  opinion  of  my  poetnr 
than  1  myfclf.  But  I  am  to  defirous  you  Ihould  have  a  juft 
one  of  me  every  way,  that  I  with  you  underftood  both  my 
temper  in  general,  and  my  juflice  to  you  in  particular, 
better  than  I  find  my  letter  reprcfented  them.  I  wifh  it  the 
more,  fince  you  tell  me  how  ill  a  pi^iice  mf  enemies  take 

upon 
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upon  them  to  give,  of  the  tnind  of  a  man  they  are  utter 
grangers  to.  However,  you  will  obfcn'c,  that  much  ^Jten 
and  tmslien  are  a  little  inconfil^ent  with  nefliil,  and  an  o^t- 
Dion  oi  fuperimty.  Towards  them,  God  knows,  I  n.T;r 
.fc)t  ai^  emotions,  but  what  bad  writers  raife  in  a!l  men, 
thofc  gentle  ones  of  laughter  or  pity  :  that  I  was  fo  open, 
concerned,  and  ferious,  with  refpe^  to  you  only,  is  fare  a 
proof  of  regard,  not  negleft.  For  in  truth,  nothing  ever 
vexed  me,  till  I  faw  your  epigram  againft  Dr.  Swift  and  me 
come  out  In  your  papers  :  and  this,  indeed,  did  vex  me,  to 
fee  mttju'on  among  the  getfe. 

,That  the  letters  A.  H.  were  applied  to  you  in  the  papers, 
I  did  not  know  (for  I  feldom  read  them)  ;  I  heard  it  onfy 
from  Mr.  S.  as  from  yourfelf,  and  fent  my  afTurances  to  the 
contrary.  But  I  do  not  fee  how  the  annotator  on  the  Dun- 
ciad  could  h^ve  i«£lilicd  that  millake,  puilidfy^  without  par- 
tie^latizing  ycur  name,  in  a  book  where  I  thought  it  too  good 
to  be  inferted.  No  doubt  he  has  applied  that  paSage  in  the 
D.  to  you,  by  the  ftory  he  lells ;  but  his  mention  of  Aemio/if 
only  in  fomc  of  yoar  juvtniU  pifus^  I  think,  wai  meant  m 
fliew,  that  paflage  hinted  only  at  that  aliegeruat  muddstiffs, 
and  not  at  any  worfi  fart  of  dlrt^  with  wiiich  fomc  other 
writers  were  charged,  I  hate  to  fay  what  will  not  he  be- 
lieved: yet  when  I  told  you,  "Many  aiked  me  to  w^mh 
"  that  oblique  praife  was  meant  \"  I  did  not  lell  yoo  I  an- 
fwered,  it  was  you.  Has  it  ercaped  your  obfervation,  that 
the  name  is  a  fyllahle  too  long  ?  Or  (if  you  will  have  it  a 
chriftian  name)  is  there  any  other  in  the  whole  book?  Is 
there  no  author  of  two  fyllables  whom  it  will  better  Ht,  ngt 
only  as  getting  out  of  the  allegorical  muJdinefs,  hut  as  hav- 
ing htea  Jipt  in  the  dirt  of  party- uiriling,  and  recoveiing 
from  it  betimes  ?  I  know  fucb  a  ^Qan,  who  would  take  it 
for  a  compliment,  and  fo  would  his  patrons  too — But  I  alk 
you  not  to  believe  this,  e?:cept  you  are  vaftly  inclined  to  it. 
I  will  come  clofer  to  the  point :  would  you  have  the  note  Itji 
tut  ?  It  (hall.  Would  you  have  it  exprcfly  faid,  ytiu  uitrfttst 
meant  ?    It  (hall,  if  i  have  any  influence  on  the  editors. 

I  believe  the  note  was  mejnt  only  as  a  gentle  lebuke,  and 
/rientlly  :  I  underftood  very  well  the  carjcat  on  your  part  to 
be  the  fame;  and  complained  (you  fee), of  notliing  but  two 
or  three  lines  rcfiedting  on  my  behaviour  and  temper  to  other 
tvritos  ;  becaufc  I  knew  they  were  not  true,  and  you  could 
(tot  know  they  were, 

Yott 
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You  cannot  in  your  cool  judgment  think  it  fair  to'  fix  a 
tnad's  character  on  a  point,  of  which  you  do  not  give  on* 
jjiftance  ?  Name  but  the  man,  or  men,  to  whom  I  have 
unjuftly  omitted  approbation  or  encouragement,  and  I  will 
be  ready  to  do  then  juAicc.  I  think  I  have  publiiily  praifed 
all  tlie  bcA  writers  of  my  time,  except  yourfeif,  and  fuch  as 
I  have  had  no  fair  opportunity  to  praife.  As  to  the  great  and 
popular,  I  have  praifed  but  few,  and  thofe  at  the  timc» 
when  they  were  Uajl  pepulor.  Many  of  thofe  writers  have 
<3onc  nothing  elfe  but  flattered  the  Great  and  Popular,  or 
been  worfe  employed  by  them  in  partjr-ftulT'.  I  do  indeed 
think  it  n?  grtat  pride  in  me,  to  fpeak  about  them  with  fooie 
air  of  ruperiority;  and  this,  Sir,  muft  be  the  caufe  (and  no 
other)  that  made  me  addrefs  that  declaraitm  of  my  temper 
towards  /Awn,  to  jrw,  who  had  accufed  me  of  the  contrary  j 
not,  I  liTure  you,  from  the  Icaft  imagination  of  any  relein- 
blance  between  you  and  them,  either  in  meiic  pr  circum- 
fiances. 

I  named  Mr.  Dennis,  becaufe  yo«  diflinguifh  him  from 
the  reft :  fo  do  I.  But,  moreover,  he  was  uppermoft  in  my 
thoughts,  from  having  endeavoured  C^^w«  your  admonition^ 
to  promote  his  affair,  with  Lord  Wilmington,  Lord  Lanf- 
down.  Lord  Blandford,  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  &c.  who  pro- 
mifed  me  to  favour  it.  But  it  would  be  umuft  to  meafure 
my  good-will  by  the  efTe^  of  it  on  the  Great,  many  of 
whom  are  tbc  laft  men  in  the  world  who  will  pay  tributes  of 
this  fort,  from  their  own  un-giving  nature;  and  many  of 
whom  laugh  at  me  when  I  ferioufly  petition  for  Mr.  Dennis* 
After  this,  i  muft  not  name  the  many  whom  I  have  fruit- 
lefly  folicited  :  1  hope  yet  to  be  more  fuccefsful.  But,  Sir, 
you  feem  too  iniquitous  in  your  conceptions  of  mc,  whea 
you  fancy  I  called  fuch  things  ffrvUes.  1  called  them  but 
humane  afficet :  ferviccs  I  faid  1  uiauiii  render  him,  if  I  cauIJ. 
I  weuid  alk  a  place  for  life  for  him  ;  and  I  have  ;  but  that  is 
not  in  my  power:  if  it  was,  tt  would  be  3.Jerviuy  and  1 
wifh  it. 

I  mentioned  the  poJpbiHty  of  Mr.  D.'s  abufing  me  for  for- 
giving hira,  becaufe  he  a^ually  did>  in  print,  lately  repre- 
fieat  my  poor,  undeftgning,  fubfcriptions  to  him,  to  be  the 
tfledL  of  fear  and  defire  to  flop  his  critiques  upon  me.  I 
wilh  Mr.  Hill  would  (for  once}  think  fo  candidly  of  me,  as 
to  believe  me  fincere  in  one  declaration,  that  "  I  dcfire  no 
**■  fian  to  belye  bis  own  judgment  in  my  favour."     There- 
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fore,  though  I  acknowledge  your  generous  offer  *  to  give 
tximplei  of  imferfeiiiom  rather  out  of  your  own  works  than 
mine.  In  your  intended  hook;  I  confent,  withall  my  heart, 
to  your  confining  them  to  mint  j  for  two  rezfbiis :  the  one, 
that  1  fear  your  fenfibility  that  way  is  greater  thui  raj  own 
{by  obfcrving  you  feera  too  concerned  at  that  hint  given  hy 
the  notes  on  the  Ounciad  of  a  little  fault  in  the  works  of 
your yeulh  only)  :  the  other  is  a  better,  namely,  that  I  in* 
tend  to  amend  by  your  remarks,  and  correal  the  faults  you 
find,  if  they  are  fuch  as  1  expe£t  from  Mr.  Hill't  cool  judg- 
ment. 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  my  peet'ual  talent  is  all  that  may 
(I  fay  not,  will)  make  me  rttrembtred :  but  it  is  my  meraHiy 
only  that  muft  make  me  bclaved,  or  happy:  and  if  it  be  any 
deviation  fiom  gnatniji  of  mind,  to  prefer  friendfhips  to  tame, 
or  the  honell  enjoyments  of  life  to  noify  praifcs ;  I  fairly 
confcfs  that  meannefs.  Therefore,  it  is,  Sir,  that  I  much 
more  tefent  any  attempt  againfl  my  moral  chara£ler  (which 
I  know  to  be  unjuil)  th:in  any  to  leflen  my  poetical  onc^ 
(which,  for  all  I  know,  may  be  very  juft.) 

Pray  then,  Sir,  cxcufe  my  weak  letter,  as  I  do  your  warm 
one.  I  end  as  I  begun.  You  guefled  right,  that  I  was  fide 
when  I  wrote  it :  Yours  are  very  well  written,  but  1  have 
neither  health  nor  time  to  make  mine  To.  I  have  writ  a 
whole  book  of  retractations  of  my  writings  (which  would 
greatly  improve  your  ctiticifms  on  my  errors)  but  of  my  life 
and  manners  I  do  not  yet  repent  one  inr,  efpecially  when  I 
find  in  my  heart  I  continue  to  be,  without  the  leail  acri* 
mony  (even  as  little  as  I  defire  you  {hould  bear  to  myfelf) 
ilncerely,  Sir, 

Yours  affe£li»naHfy> 


'  Mr,  H.  had  loM  htm  that  he  had  almoft  flnifh^d  ^m  Eft^w 
propriily  end  Impreprieiy  in  dtfign,  iboagbl  and  exprr^en,  Ulufiratii 
by  cxempl.  i  in  both  kindi,  frtm  ibi  taritiitgi  of  Mr.  Papt ;  wOicb,  if 
11  HOUitl  ireate  ihc  lealt  jam  in  Mr  Port,  he  mis  willid);  with  all 
hi'  heart  lo  have  it  run  thus,  jf»  -^^  m propriety  and  iaiprepriity, 
lie.  iUuJlTated  l>y  txatnpUs  of  ibe  Jirfi  from  the  tvrilingi  »/  JWr. 
P§pt,  and  ef  tit  lafifrm  thejt  ef  tbt  miber. 
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LETTER    III. 
Fran  S/lr.  PoPE>  to  Aakon  Hill,  E^\ 

Sept.  1,1731. 

I  COULD  not  perfuade  myfeK  to  write  to  you  fmce  your 
gccat  lofs,  tilt  I  hoped  you  had  received  fome  alleviation 
CO  it,  from  the  only  hand  which  can  give  any,  that  of  Time. 
Not  to  have  mencioned  it,  however  fafhionabk  it  may  be,  I 
-think  unnatural,  and  in  fome  fenfe  inhuman;  and  I  fear 
the  contrary  cuflom  is  too  much  an  excufe,  in  reality,  for 
that  ioditTcrcnce  we  too  ufually  have  for  the  concern  of 
another :  in  truth,  that  was  not  my  cafe  :  I  know  the  rea- 
fon  of  one  man  is  of  little eiFe£t  toward  the  refigriation  of 
another ;  and  when  1  compared  the  forces  of  yours  and  mine, 
I  doubted  tK>t  which  had  the  advantage,  even  though  in 
your  own  concern.  'Tis  hard,  that  in  thefe  tender  afflic- 
tions the  greatnefs  of  the  mind  and  the  goodnefs  are  opposite 
to  each  other  j  and  that  while  reafon,  and  the  confideration 
upon  what  conditions  we  receive  all  the  goods  of  this  life, 
operate  toward*  our  quiet ;  even  the  bell  of  our  gaiHons 
(which  are  the  fame  things  with  the  fofteft  of  our  virtues) 
refufe  us  that  comfott.  But  I  will  fay  no  more  on  this  me- 
lancholy fubjetS.  The  whole  intent  of  this  letter  is  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  wlfh  you  capable  of  confolatidn,  and  how 
much  I  wiflt  to  know  when  you  find  yourfelf  fo.  I  would 
hope  you  begin  to  feck  it,  to  amufe  your  mind  witb  thofe 
fludies  of  which  Tully  fays,  jtdverfa  ptrfugitwi  ii  fihttum 
praieat,  and  to  tranfcribe  (if  1  may  fo  exprefs  it)  your  owa 
ibftnelTes  and  generous  pai£ons  into  the  hearts  of  others 
who  more  waat  them.  I  do  not  flatter  you  in  faying,  I 
think  your  tragedy  will  do  this  elfe<5iually  (to  which  I  had 
occafion,  the  other  day,  todo  juilice  to  Mr.  WiUcs)  or  what- 
ever elfe  you  chufe  to  divert  your  own  palHon  with,  and  to 
raife  that  of  your  readers.— .1  wijli  the  change  of  place,  or 
the  views  of  nature  in  the  country,  made  a  part  of  your 
fcherae.— You  once  thought  of  Richmond — I  wi(hyou  were 
there,  or  nearer.  I  have  thrice  mifled  of  you  in  town,  the 
only  times  I  have  been  there  :  my  laft  month  was  palled  at 
my  Lord  Cobham's,  and  in  a  journey  through  Oxfordfliire  : ' 
I  wi(h  you  as  fufceptible,  at  this  time,  of  thefe  pleafures  as 
I  am.  I  have  been  tculy  concerned  for  you,  and  for  your 
daughter, 
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daughter,  who  I  believe  is  a  iriu  part  of  you.  .  I  tvtil 
trouble  you  no  farther,  but  with  the  aflurance  that  I  wnuot 
unminduilly^  Sir,  Taurt,  i^c 


LETTER    IV. 
Frtm  Mr,  Pope,  U  Aaron  Hill,  i^; 

Sept.  3,  1731. 

1HAVE  been,  and  yet  am,  totally  confined  by  my  mo^ 
ther's  relapfe,  if  that  can  be  called  fo,  which  is  rather 
S  conftant  and  regular  decay.  She  is  now  on  her  laft  bed,  in 
all  probability,  from  whence  Ihe  has  not  rifeh  in  fome 
weelcs,  yet  in  no  dire^  pain,  but  a  perpetual  languor.  I 
fufFcr  for  her,  for  myfelf,  and  for  you,  in  the  refleidion  of 
what  you  have  felt  at  the  fide  of  a  fick  bed  which  I  now 
feel,  and  of  what  I  probably  foon  thall  fuffer  which  you  now 
fuffcr,  in  the  lofs  of  one's  bcft  friend.  1  have  wilhed  (ever 
lince  i  faw  your  letter)  to  alk  you,  iince  you  find  your  own 
houfe  a  fcene  of  forrows,  to  pafs  foiDC  days  in  mine  ;  whkh 
1  begin  to  think  I  ihsM  foon  have  the  fame  melancholy  re^- 
fon  to  ihun.  In  the  mean  time,  I  make  a  fort  of  amufe* 
inent  of  this  melancholy  fituation  itfcif,  and  try  to  derive  a 
0)mfurt  in  imagining  I  give  fome  to  her.  I  am  feldom 
|)rompted  to  poetry  in  thefe  circumftances  ;  yet  I  will  fend 
you  a  few  lines  1  fent  t'a;her  day  from  her  bed-fide  to  a 
particular  friend.  Indeed  I  want  fpirits  and  matter,  to  fend 
you  any  ihing  elfc,  or  on  any  other  fubje^.  Thcfc  too 
are  fpiritlefs,  and  incorredt. 

While  ev'ry  joy,  fuccefsful  youth  !  is  thine. 

Be  no  unplcafing  melancholy  mine. 

Me  long,  ah  long  I  may  thcfe  foft  cares  engage  } 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  repofmg  age. 

With  lenient  ai  ts  prolong  a  parent's  breath. 

Make  languor  fmile,  and  fmooth  the  bed  of  death. 

Me,  when  the  cares  my  better  years  have  fliown 

Another's  age,  Iball  haften  on  my  own  i 

Shall  fome  kind  hand,  like  B  *  "  «'s  or  thine. 

Lead  gently  down,  and  favour  the  decline  i 

In  wants,  ill  licknefs,  fhall  a  Friend  be  nigh. 

Explore  my  ibeugbt,  aod  watch  my  afklng^'«  ? 

WheAa 
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Talker  that  bleffing  be  deny'd,  or  giv'n, 
Tbut  htt  it  rtgfac ;  the  reft  belongs  to  heav'n. 

JExcufe  this,  in  x  mm  who  is  weak  and  umunded,  but  not 
by  bia  eneoaicsj  but  for  bis  friends.  I  wifh  you  the  conti- 
taiKiRce  of  all  that  ia  yet  dear  to  you  ia  life,  and  am  truly. 


LETTER    V, 
Frtm  Mr.  P  o  f  E,  (»  A  A  It  o  n  Hill,  £Jf; 

Tvncitnham,  Dra.  22,  1731* 

TTltank  yon  iar  your  tragedy,  which  I  have  now  read 
over  a  fixth  time,  and  of  which  I  not  only  prcfcrve,  but 
increare,  my  eftcem.  You  have  been  Icind  to  this  age,  in 
not  telling  the  next,  in  your  preface,  the  ill  tallcof  ihs 
town,  of  which  the  reception  you  defcribc  it  10  have  given 
of  your  play  (worfe,  indeed,  than  I  had  heard,  or  could 
have  imagined)  is  a  more  fiagrant  inftance  than  any  of  thofe 
ttiiles  mentiotted  in  my  rpiftte;  which  yet,  I  hear,  the  fore 
vanity  of.  otu  pretenders  to  tafte  flinches  at  extremely.^ 
The  title  you  mention  had  been  a  propcrer  to  that  epitlle— 
I  have  heard  no  criticifma  about  it,  nor  do  I  lifVcn  after 
them  ;  Not  bac  tiovimus  ijft  nihil  (I  mean,  I  think  the  verfei 
to  be  fo]  :  but  as  you  are  a  man  of  tender  fentiments  of  ho- 
nour, I  know  it  will  grieve  you  to  hear  another  undcfcrvedly 
charged  with  a  crime  hit  heart  is  free  from  :  for  if  there  b« 
truth  in  the  world,  I  declare  to  you,  I  never  imagined  the 
leaft  application  of  what  I  faid  of  Timon  could  be  made  to 
the  D.  of  Ch — s,  than  whom  there  is  fcarce  a  more  blame- 
lefs,  worthy  and  generous,  beneficent  chara3er,  among 
all  our  nobility :  and  if  I  have  not  loft  my  fetifes,  the  town 
has  loft  them,  by  what  I  heard  fo  late,  as  but  two  days  ago, 
of  the  uproar  on  this  head,  I  am  certain,  if  you  caliplV' 
read  every  particular  of  that  dcfcription,  you'll  nnd  aimoft 
all  of  them  point-blank  the  reverie  of  that  perfon's  Villa. 
It  is  an  aukward  thing  for  a  man  to  print,  in  defence  of  his 
own  work,  againft  a  chimzra :  you  know  not  who,  or 
what,  you  fight  againft :  the  objc£tions  ftart  up  in  a  new 
ffaape,  like  the  armies^and  phantom*  of  magicians,  and  no 
weapon  can  cut  a  mift,  or  a  fhadow.  Ytt  H  weuid  havt  btea 
O  0  « 
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0  plta/ure  U  mt,  tt  bawfomJ  finu /Haid  Jkfiitg  a  vard  in  mf 
JH/iipcatieHf  againll  a.  moft  malicious  faUhood.  I  fpeak  of 
fucb*  at  have  known  by  their  owa  experience,  chcfc  twenty 
yearsi  that  I  always  took  up  their  defence,  when  any  ftrcam 
of  calumny  ran  upon  them.  If  it  gives  the  duke  one  mo- 
ment's uneaTmels,  I  {hould  think  myfelf  ill  p2id,  if  the 
Wholeearth  admired  the  poetry  ^  and  believe  me,  wouldxa- 
ther  itercr  have  written  a  verfe  in  my  life,  than.thac  any 
one  of  them  Ibould  trouble  a  truly  good  man.  It  wai  once 
tny  cire  before,  but  happily  reconciled  ;  and  among  gene- 
rous minds  nothing  fo  endears  friends,  as  the  having  ofiended 
one  another. 

{ lament  the  malice  of  the  age,  that  fludics  to  fee  its  own 
likenefs  in  every  thing ;  I  lament  the  dulnefs  of  it,  that 
cinnot  iee  .an  excellence :  the  firft  ta  my  unhappine&,  tite 
fecond  yours.  I  look  upon  the  fate  of  your  piece,  like  that 
of  a  great  trcafure,  which  is  buried  as  foon  as  brought  to 
light ;  but  it  is  fure  to  be  dug  up  the  next  age,  and  enrich 
pofterity. 

I  have  been  very  fcnfible,  on  thefc  two  occafions,  to  i«el 
them  (as  I  have  done)  at  a  time,  when  I  daily  feared  the 
lofs  of  (what  is,  and  ought  to  be  dearer  to  me  than  any  re- 
putation, but  ih/it  ef  a  friend,  or  than  any  thing  of  my  own, 
txeept  my  morals)  the  lofs  of  a  moft  tender  parent — She  is 
alive,  and  that  is  all !  I  have  perceived  my  heart  in  this, 
and  you  may  believe  me  fmccrely,  &c. 


LETTER  VI. 
Frm  Mr.  Pope,  u  Aaroh  Hitt,  Efqi 
T  MADE  a  flrong  cflay  to  have  told  you  in  perfon  bow 
I  very  kindly  I  took  your  two  laft  letters.  The  only  hours 
I  had  in  my  power  from  a  neceflary  care  that  brought  me 
back  immediately,  I  would  have  impofed  on  you.  It  will 
plcafe  you  to  know  the  poor  woman  •  is  rather  better, 
though  it  may  be  but  like  the  improvement  of  a  light  oti  the 
end  of  a  dying  taper,  which  brightens  a  little  before  it  ex- 
phes — Your  hint  about  my  title  offayi  iaftt^  you  will  fee, 
is  made  ufe  of  in  the  fecond  edition.     Your  opinion  alfo  of 
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my  giving  fome  public  dillent  or  protcft  againft  the  filly  ma- 
licious mifconftruiElion  of  the  town,  I  agree  to;  but  I  thinlc 
no  one  Hep  Ibould  be  taken  in  it,  but  in  cenctrt  with  the 
Duke  whom  they  injure.  It  will  be  a  pleafurc  felt  by  you, 
to  tell  you,  bis  Grace  has  written  to  me  the  llrongelt  alTu- 
ranee  imaginable  of  the  rectitude  of  his  opinion,  and  of  hia 
refentment  of  that  report,  which  to  him  is  an  imptrtinenUi  to 
me  a  viliaiHy. 

I  am  afraid  of  tiling  you,  and  (what  is  your  befl  Iccu- 
rity)  I  have  not  time  to  do  it.  I'll  only  juft  tell  you,  that 
many  circumftances  you  have  heard,  as  refemblances  to  the 
picture  of  Timon,  are  utterly  inventions  of  lyars ;  the 
number  of  fervants  never  was  an  hundred,  the  paintings  not 
of  Verrio  or  La  Guerre,  but  Bellucci  and  Zaman ;  no  fuch 
bufiet,  manner  of  reception  at  the  fludy,  terras,  i^c.  all 
which,  and  many  more,  they  have  not  fcrupled  to  forge,  to 
;ain  fome  credit  to  the  application:  and  (which  is  worfe) 
«lted  teitifflonies  of  noblemen,  and  of  my  particular 
friends,  to  condemn  mc.  In  a  word,  the  malice  is  as  great 
as  the  dulnefs,  of  my  calumniators  :  the  one  I  forgive,  the 
other  I  pity,  and  I  defpife  both.  Adieu  ;  the  firft  day  I  am 
near  you,  I  will  find  you  out,  and  Ihevv  you  fomething  you 
will  like.  My  befl  good  wiihes  are  yours,  and  Mifs  Urania's. 


LETTER     VII. 
From  Mr.  PoPB,  In  Aaron  Hill,  Efj; 

Junes,  1738. 

1SENT  you  as  honefl  an  anfwer  as  I  could,  10  the  letter 
you  favoured  me  with  ;  and  am  forry  you  imagine  any 
(ivil  reproach,  or  latint  meaning,  vk-here  I  meant  to  cxprefs 
myfulf  with  the  uimoft  opcnnefs.  I  would  aflure  you,  if 
you  pleafe,  by  my  oath,  as  well  as  my  word,  that  I  am  in 
no  decree  difpleafed  at  any  freedom  you  cap  take  with  me  in 
a  private  letter,  or  with  my  wriiings  in  public.  I  again  in- 
•  lift,  that  you  alter  or  foften  no  one  crilicifm  of  yours  in  my 
favour ;  nor  deprive  yourfelf  of  ihe  liberty,  nor  the  world  of 
the  profit,  of  )Our  freeft  remarks  on  my  ei  rors. 

In  what  I    faid,  1   gave    you   a  true  piilure  of  my  own 

.heart,  as  far  as  I  know  it  mylelf.     It  is  true,  1  havt-  Jhewn 

a/wn  of  fome  v.rittri  \  but  it  proceeded  from  an  experience 
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that  they  were  bad  men,  or  bad  friencls,  or  vile  hiretings  p, 
in  which  cafe,  their  being  authors  did  not  make  them,  to 
Eij,  ci:hci  more  refpe^ablc,  or  more  rormidable.  As  for 
any  ciher  pique,  my  mind  is  not  fo  ru<reptible  of  it  as  you 
huvt:  l!.cn-.*.'J,  on  cacli  occarion,  too  much  inclined  f  I  thjnk) 
to  ;:i;lijvc.  What  may  have  fomelimes  feemed  a  nrg',:'!  of 
oti-.LTJ,  was  rather  a  U<z,h'ffs  to  cultivate  or  concradl  new 
fiieniis,  when  1  was  l'a<islied  with  thofe  I  had  ;  or  when  I 
apprt^hendcd  iheir  dem^inds  were  too  high  for  me  to  aflfwer. 

I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  (hew  you  haue  in  me, 
in  tilling  me  what  you  judge  amifs  in  my  natitrt.  If  it  be 
(as  you  too  partially  fay)  my  only  fault,  I  might  foon  be  a 
'  perfcft  charailer  :  for  1  would  endeavour  to  corrC(El  this 
fault  in  myfelf,  and  inreat  you  to  corre.S  all  thofe  in  my 
writiiip  ;  1  fee,  by  the  (pecimcn  you  generoufly  gave  meio 
vour  iate  letter,  yoii  are  able  to  do  it  [  and  (  wouW  rather 
ewe  (and  otvn  1  owe)  that  corre£tioii  to  yourftiendDiip,  thaa 
to  loy  own  iiidultry. 

For  the  lalt  paragraph  of  yours,  I  (hall  be  extremely  na.Ay 
to  convey  what  you  promife  to  fend  me,  to  my  Lord  B.  I 
am  ill  hopes  very  fpeedily  to  fee  him  myfelf,  and  will,  in 
that  c^fe,  be  the  bearer  ;  if  not,  I  (hall  fend  it,  by  the  firft 
fafe  hand,  to  him.  J  am  truly  glad  of  any  occaAon  of  prov- 
ing njyui'^,  with  all  the  refpc^t  th^t  is  confiftcnt  wiih  fin- 
cerity,'  Your,  &c. 


L.E  T  T  E  R     VIII. 
F,Bm  Mr.  P  0  1* E,   ta  A  a  Et  o  k   Hill,  Ef^-^ 

June  9,  1738. 

THE  favour  of  yours  of  May  the  inh,  had  not  been- 
unacknowledged  io  lung,  but  it  reached  me  noi  till 
my  return  fiomia  journey,  which  had  carried  roe  from  fcene 
Eo  fccne,  tuhtrt  Gs'ls  might  n-aidir  with  dtiight.  ]  am  forty 
yours  was  attended  w/ih  any  thoughts  lefs  pleafing,  either 
from  the  condudt  towards  you  of  the  world  in  general,  or 
of  any  oneelfe,  in  panicular.  As  to  the  fubjedl-matter  cf 
the  letter,  I  found  what  I  h:ive  ol'icii  done  in  receiving  letters 
fr..m  thofe  I  mofteflcemed,  and  moll  wilhcd  to  be  eftecmcd 
by  i  a  grciit  plea'^urc  in  re;idiiig  it,  and  a  great  inability  toan- 
fwer  ic.    lean  onlj  fay,  you  oblijc  tnc,  infeemingfo  well  to 
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Icnow  me  again  ;  as  one  extremely  willing  that  the  free  ex-  ' 
ercifc  of  criticifm  Qiould  extend  over  my  own  writings,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  others^  whenever  the  public  vnav  receive  the 
leafi  benefit  from  it ;  as  I  que(tion  not  they  will  a  great  deal, 
when  exerted  by  you.  I  am  fenfible  of  the  honour  you  da 
me,  in  propofing  to  fend  me  your  work  before  it  appears  : 
'if  you  (to,  I  muft  infifl,  that  no  ufc  in  my  favour  be  made 
of  that  di(tin£lion,  by  the  alteration  or  fofteniiig  of  any 
cenfure  of  yours  on  any  line  of  mine. 

What  you  have  obferved  in  your  ler;er  I  think  juft  ;  only 
I  would  acquit  myfelf  in  one  point :  I  could  not  have  the 
leafl  pique  to  Mr.  Th.  in  what  h  cited  in  the  ireaiife  of  the 
£athotisom  the  play  which  I  never  fuppofcd  to  be  his:  he 
gave  it  as  Shalcefpear's,  and  I  take  it  to  be  of  that  age  :  and 
indeed  the  collection  ef  thofe,  and  many  more  of  the 
thoughts  cenfurcd  there,  was  not  made  by  me,  but  Dr.  Ar- 
butbnot. — I  have  had  two  or  three  occafions  to  lament,  that 
70U  feem  to  know  me  much  better  as  a  foit,  than  as  a  man. 
"Vou  can  hardly  conceive  how  little  either  pique  or  contempt 
I  bear  to  any  creature,  unlefs  for  immoral  or  diity  actions  ; 
any  mortal  is  at  full  liberty,  unatkfwered,  to  write  and  print 
■of  me  as  a  poet,  to  praife  me  one  year,  and  blame  me  an- 
■other  ;  only  I  defire  him  to  fpare  my  charadter  as  an  honeft 
man,  over  which  he  can  have  no  private,  much  lefs  any 
public,  right,  without  fome  peribnal  knowledge  of  my 
iieart,  or  the  motives  of  my  conduct :  nor  is  it  a  fufficient 
-excufe,  to  atledge  ke  was  fa  m  fi  informed,  which  was  the 
-cafe  with  thofe  men. 

I  am  fincere  in  all  I  fay  to  you,  and  have  no  vanity  in 
laying  it.  You  really  over-value  me  greatly  in  my  poetical 
capacity ;  and  I  am  fure  your  work  would  do  me  infinitely 
too  much  honour,  even  if  it  blamed  me  ofiener  than  it  com- 
mended :  for  the  firft  you  will  do  with  lenity,  the  laft  with 
<xcefs.  But  I  could  be  glad  to  part  with  fome  fliare  of  any 
good  man's  admiration,  for  fome  of  his  afie£tion,  and  bis 
belief  that  I  am  not  wholly  undeferving  to  be  thought,  whac 
I  am  to  you. 

O  o  J 
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EDITOR 

OF     T  H  a    , 

L    E    T   T    E    R   S,    &c. 


SIR, 

IAddrefs  this  to  you,  as  to  a  perfon  different  from  the  Au~ 
thw  ai  thefe  Ltttirs,  My  refped  for  L.  B's  character 
will  not  fufier  me  to  think  you  the  fame.  Your  Jtdvertife- 
meat  a  the  crudell  and  moft  unmanaged  attack  on  the  ho- 
nour of  his  deceafed  friend ;  and  he  certainly  was  under  all 
the  tycs  of  that  facred  relatiost  to  defend  and  prote£l  it. 

Your  charge,  againft  Mr.  Pops,  runs  in  thefe  words, 
^"  The  original  draughts  [eftbift  letters}  were  intruftcd  to 
**  a  man,  on  wham  the  author  thought  he  might  entirely 
**  depend,  after  he  had  exited  from  him,  and  taken  his 
**  promiTe,  that  they  (hould  never  go  into  any  hands,  ex- 
"  ccpt  thofe  of  five  or  fix  perfons  who  were  then  named  to 
**  hiip.  In  this  confidence,  the  author  refted  fecurcly  for 
**  fome  years  t  and  though  he  was  not  without  fufplcion 
**  that  they  had  been  communicated  to  more  perfoni  than 
"  he  intended  they  fliould  be,  yet  he  was  kept,  by  repeated 
*'  aflurances,  even  from  fufpcdting  that  any  copies  had  gone 
"  into  hands  unknown  to  him.  But  this  man  was  no  fcHiner 
"  dead,  than  he  received  informat  on  that  an  eniire  edition 
".of  1500  copies  of  thefe  papers  had  been  printeJ  j  that 
*'  this  very  man  bad  corre^ed  the  prefs*  and  thn:  lie  hai 
*'  left  them  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  to  keep  wl'li  great 
"  kcrecy 
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*^  fecrecy  till  further  orders.  The  honeft  printer  kept  hit 
"  word  with  him  better  than  he  kept  his  with  his  frieod  : 
•*  fo  that  the  whole  edition  came,  at  laft,  into  the  hands  of 
•*  the  author,  except  fomc  few  copies,  which  this  periba 
**  had  taken  out  of  the  heap,  and  carried  awzy>  Thcfeare 
**  doublJefs  the  copies  which  have  been  handed  about,  not 
"  very  privately,    fince  hia  death.     The  reft  were  all  dc- 

"  ftroyed   in  one  common  fire. By   thefc  copies  it  ap- 

"  peared,  that  the  man  who  had  been  guiliy  of  this  breach 
"  of  triift,  had  taken  upon  him  further  to  divide  the  fubjeft, 
**  and  to  alter  and  omit  paiTages  accord! t^  to  the  fuggeftions 
**  of  his  own  fancy.  What  aggravates  this  proceeding  ex- 
*'  tremely  Is,  that  the  author  bad  hold  him,  on  fevcral  oc- 
"■  cafions,  amongft  other  reafom,  why  he  could  not  con- 
*'  fent  to  the  publication  of  thefe  papers,  that  they  had  been 
"  written  in  too  much  heat  and  hurry  for  the  public  eye. — • 
•*  He  chanced  to  know  that  fcraps  and  fragments  of  thefe 
"*'  papers  had  been  employed  to  fwell  a  monthly. magazine, 
"  and  that  the  fame  honourable  employment  of  them  was 

•*  to  be  coniinued The  Editor,  therefore,  who  has  in 

"  his  hands  the  genuine  copy refoWed  to  publifh  it." 

This  is  the  charge.  Aitd  with  regard  to  the  faft,  that 
Mr.  P.  dU  print  an  entire  editan  of  Lard  b'l  Ulitri  withoid  bh 
umfoii,  itmuft,  as  far  as  I  can  fee,  be  left  un controverted. 
Top  tha  man  accufed  '\adead.  He  cannot  fpeak  for  himlelf ; 
iickI  his  papers,  which  might  have  fpoken  for  him,  were  all 
devifed  by  'the  dying  man^  to  the  icuft  and  abfolute  difpolal 
•f  his  mhle  frimi. 

My  complaint  (and  I  perfuade  myfelf  all  impartial  men 
will  join  in  it)  is,  that  tlie  charge  is  inforced  with  fo  un- 
fi-ierdly,  nay  fo  vindictive  a  fevcrity,  that  the  public  is  even 
in*tteci  to  think  the  worft  of  the  accufcd's  irumtinn:  there 
fceinp  nothing  To  bafe,  or  fo  mean,  which  the  terms  of  the 
acctifation  will  not  juftify  them  to  infer  from  it. 

Since,  therefore,  you  have  fo  far  forgot  the  office  of  a 
fair  accufer,  as  not  only  to  avoid  affilting  the  judgment  of 
the  tribunal,  you  appeal  to,  in  the  Mafur;  of  the  Fact  ;  but 
1o  prefer  your  accufation  in  fuch  terms  as  muft  neceffarily 
miflead  it,  let  mc  be  allowed  lo  remind  the  public  of  what 
you  have  fo  difingcnuoully  omitted  or  difguifed.  Which  I 
fiiall  do  no  othcrwife,  than  by  confidering  all  the  poffible 
motives  Mr,  P.  couM  have  for  this  a£lion,  fuppofmg  it  to 
have  been  committed  in  the  manner  charged  upon  him.  For 
though  the  mulivt  cannot  to  alter  the  nature  of  anions,  as 
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to  make  that  right,  which  is,  in  itfelf,  ■wrong  ;  yet  it  may 
alleviate  the  weight  of  the  very  woift ;  it  may  make  thols 
pardonable,  which  are  confefTedly  bad ;  and  give  even  a. 
iplendour  to  the  obliquities  of  others  which  2  truly  generout 
mind  would  honour.  Whether  the  fa<3  in  queftion,  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  faulty,  be  not  of  this  i^ft  clafs,  muft  be 
fubmitted  to  the  tribunal  to  which  we  now  make  our  joint 
appeal. 

In  an  offence  of  this  kind,  committed  by  authors  againJI 
one  another,  the  motive,  that  moll  readily  occurs,  iapla- 
giarifm:  fo  that  one  might  fufpeft  this  bnoch  of  tru/i  vizi 
accompanied  with  an  intended  violation  of  property ;  am! 
thac  the  offender  propofed  ;i{!uming  to  himfelf  the  glory  of 
his  friend's  performance  ;  cfpecially  as  he  took  the  liberties 
here  complained  of,  ia  divide  the  fubjeSi,  and  to  alter  and  emit 
pajfagts  aecsrding  to  the  fuggtfliam  of  his  nvm  fancy.  But  if, 
in  criminal  proceedings,  it  be  held  a  fatisfa£iory  anfwer  to 
the  charpc  of  a  paultry  theft,  that  the  accufed  was  im- 
menfcly  rich,  we  fliall  need  no  other  plea  to  acquit  Mr.  P. 
of  this  fufpieion.  Belides,  the  author  of  rhe  Utters  was 
well  known  to  all  L.  B's  friends ;  the  title-page  of  this  fur- 
leptitious  edition  tells  us,  they  were  written  by  a.  perfen  of 
quality-f  and  the  honell  Printer  himfelf  knew  the  true  author, 
xs  appears  by  his  applying  to  L.  6.  with  information  of  the 
1500  copies. 

As  to  any  lucrative  views  j  if  Mr.  Pa  beneficent  temper, 
bit  generous  contempt  of  money,  which  made  him  at  fevc- 
Ta(  periods  of  his  life  refufe  an  honourable  penfion  fronpi 
minillers  of  more  than  one  denomination,  and  decline  every 
other  way  of  eftablifhinghis  fortune  than  by  a  noble  appeU 
to  the  public  tafte  :  if  this,  I  fay,  will  not  acquit  him  of  fi} 
mean  a  fufpieion,  I  might  appeal  to  the  very  circumflancet 
of  the  faft  itfelf.  He  prints,  at  a  coufiderablc  expence, 
1500  copies  of  an  eighteen- penny  pamphlet  to  lye  in  the 
Printer's  warehoufe;  and  which,  according  to  your  own 
account,  did  actually  lye  there  till  his  death.  And  what 
book  ?  one,  which  of  all  the  author's  writings,  was  leaft 
calculated  to  catch  the  public  attention,  (however  this  ex- 
traordinary advertifement  may  now  raife  their  cufiofity)  as 
the  fuhje<5l  of  it  had  been  fo  often  hacknied  over,  in  the 
papers  of  the  Craftsman.  Had  profit  been  his  point,  who 
can  doubt  but  he  had  rather  chofen  fome  of  L.  B's  histo- 
KlCAt  tra^,  which  he  had  equally  in  his  pofleflion. 

L«aft 
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Leaft  of  all  will  it  be  fufpeded  to  have  been  done  to  in- 
jure L.  B.  in  his  fame  or  fortune}  the  book  itfclf  being  ma- 
nifeftly  calculated  to  fupport  bo^,  by  putting  him  in  that 
light  wherein  he  moft  aiFc^  to  be  teen,  «  difpaffienatt  and 
dtjinttreftid  Inier  ef  hit  cauairy.  Had  Mr.  P.  detigned  to  hurt 
his  eafe  or  reputation,  he  would  probably  have  enriched  us 
with  his  PHILOSOPHICAL  or  theological  works,  where 
his  noble  friend  gives  lefs  quarter  to  religious  prejadiccs, 
than,  here,  to  political  corruptions ;  and  which,  by  thtir 
being  kept  unpubtiflicd,  deprive  religion  of  one  confiderabic 
advantage. 

In  a  word,  had  Mr.  P.  been  confcious  to  himfelf  of  any 
low,  oblique,  or  unfriendly  motive,  how  happened  it  that, 
at  his  death,  he  chofe  it  utould  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  friend .'  That  be  did  cbufi  it,  is  moft  certain.  Hit 
htnift  Printer^  you  tell  us,  faitbfuUy  ktpt  hii  ward  with  him. 
His  lail  illncfs  was  long  and  tedious,  and  known  by  him,  xt 
well  as  by  his  pbyfisiani,  to  be  fatal.  He  might  therefore 
have  burnt  thefc  1500  copies  with  a  fecrecy  equal  to  the 
ollentation  with  which  they  wert  all  dejheytd  in  one  commtm 
fTi  by  this  depositary  of  the  writings  and  reputation  of 
a  man,  whofe  lad  vows,  to  heaven  were  for  the  profperity  of 
his  furviving  friend. 

But,  if  we  allow  the  {».&,  fome  rcafon,  after  all,  mud 
be  given  for  his  committing  it.  We  have  flieWn  the  high 
abfurdity  of  fuppofmg  it  to  be  done  on  any  of  the  motives 
already  mentioned:  which,  indeed,  only  envy  and  malig- 
nity could  fuggeft.  One,  only,  remains  :  and  happily,  that 
one  is  what  every  man,  atRrft  light,  muft  acknowl«Jgc  to 
be  the  true  ;  jtn  txceffwt  and fuptr^ititui  ztalfor  L.  B'lghry. 
He  paidj  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  kind  <^  i'^y^Iatrous  ho- 
mage to  the  £vitit  Attributes  of  his  friend.  And  fbould  this 
be  thought  a  folly  by  fober  admirers,  (a  {{range  one  it  mnH 
appear  to  L.  B.  himlcif)  yet,  fure  his  I^p,  though  the  lift 
in  Jullice,  fbould  be  the  nrft  in  pity,  to  forgive  it. 

He  was  not  only  the  warmelt  advocate  for  his  L — p's  pri- 
vatt  and  public  virtues  againft  his  adverfaries,  but  even  againfl 
himfeir.  It  was  his  common  fubje£l  of  complaint,  amongft 
his  other  friends,  that  L.  B.  was  faultily  negligent  of  hlB 
glory,  even  though  the  good  of  his  country,  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  world  depended  on  its  being  feen  in  its  full  fplen- 
dour.  That,  ahhough  he  fecmcd  to  be  Tent  down  hither  by 
providence,  from  fooie  higher  fphere,  to  be  the  confcrvator 
of  the  rigbii  and  the  reefin  of  Doaokind,  yet  he  fuSered  his 

anions 
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anions  to  be  mirreprefented,  and  his  charaficr  to  be  black- 
ened, when  onljr  (hining  out,  and  fhcwing  himfelf  as  he 
ViaSf  would  be  fully  fufficient  to  difpell  all  thore  dark  mifls 
of  ignorance  and  envy.  And  this  being  of  fo  important 
concern,  wjs  the  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  why  his  friend  chofe 
to  prevent  the  lofs  of  thefe  Irtttri :  This  too,  well  accounts- 
for  his  teinpering  the  extreme  brtghmefs  of  them,  fo  ofTen- 
Qve  to  mere  mortals,  with  that  terreftrial  mixture  of  his 
own.  The  very  circumftance,  which  you,  Sir,  well  exprefs,, 
where  you  fay,  bt  had  taken  upon  him,  further  to  dividt  the  • 
fabjeH,  end  to  alter  and  emit  paffages,  according  to  the  fuggefliont 
if  hit  evin  fancy.  And  who  knows  but  he  might  think  him-* 
fclf  fomething  more  than  a  Porte-feville  of  his  friend's  pa- 
pers, for  he  frequently  told  his  acquaintance,  (to  whom  I 
appeal  on  this  occafton)  that  L.  B.  would,  at  his  death, 
kave  his  writings  to  his  difpofal.  A  mutual  confidence  \ 
which  they  placed  In  one  another.  But  the  execution  of  it 
on  Mr.  P's  part,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  makes  the  ftory 
probable,  prevents  our  having  any  written  eTidence  of  it.. 
fiut  concerning  the  particulars  of  thofe  changes  and  int^- 
polations,  as  the  maiter  appeal's  by  the  difference  between  the 
two  editions,  I  (hall  fay  no  more  at  prcfent. 

Having  feea  Mr.  P's  motive  for  printing,  the  reader  may 
&e  curious  to  know  when  he  thought  of  pubS/hing.  It  could 
■ot  be  tilt  he  had  the  author's  leave  :  that,  the  long  deten- 
Uon  of  the  pamphlet  in  the  Printer's  warehoufe  fufficiently 
evinces.  It  could  not  be  in  expectation  of  the  author'^ 
4eath  :  that,  the  great  difparity  in  the  chance  of  furvivor- 
fliip  will  not  allow  us  to  fuppofe.  £efides,  (and  let  this, 
as  it  is  fufEcient,  decide  the  matter)  To  what  purpofe  was. 
the  expence  of  printing,  and  the  hazard  of  fecreting  an 
edition  proje^ed  now,  when  he  would  have  had  it  equally^ 
ki  his  power,  if  that  event  happened,  to  do  it  then  ?  ■  We 
have  nothing  left,  even  on  your  own  ftate  of  the  cafe,  but 
to  believe  that  he  expefted  (as  he  ufed  to  tell  his  friends}  very 
Ipeediiy  to  obtain  L.  B's  concurrence.  What  grounds  he 
had  for  fuch  expectation,  the  prudent  difpofition  of  his  MS. 
papers  will  not  permit  us  to  fay. 

The  too  eager  purfuit  then  of  his  friend's  glory  being  his. 
only  motive  fur  this  prefumptuous  liberty  (a  truth  fo  evi- 
dent, that  [  am  perfuaded  Mr.  P.  has  not  a  jingle  friend  or 
acquaintance  remaining  who  docs,  not  as  (irmly  brieve  it  as 
that  L.  B.  wrote  the  letters,  and  that  Mr.  P.  committed  them 
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-  to  the  prefs)  fince  this,  I  fay,  ia  the  cafe,  his  L — p's  known 
virtue  will  never  Tuffer  mc  to  fuppofc  tbac  you.  Sir,  and  the 
author  of  thefe  /etitrt  can  be  the  fame  pcrfon.  His  known 
vjifdom  would  lefs  endure  fuch  an  imputation.     Whatever 

Eou,  Sir,  may  think,  his  L — p's  glory  will  never  fland 
fighter  with  podericy  than  in  the  lines  of  this  immoital 
poet.  So  that  to  denle  the  mirror,  which  holds  his  L — p 
up,  by  a  kind  of  magic  virtue,  .to  the  admiration  of  all 
times  and  places,  would  indeed  fliew  him  more  deiacbtdfiam 
the  world,  and  indifferent  to  eenfurt,  than  even  you,  his  apo- 
logia, think  fit  to  reprcfcnt  him.  It  muA  fiirely  be  (aac 
pmng  neciffity  that  could  induce  his  Lordfhip  to  be  tbui  ac- 
ceflary  to  his  own  undoing,  that  is,  undoing  the  chana 
which  hie  poetical  friend  had  worked  fp  high.  Aad  yet 
your  advertifement  fupplies  neither  him  nor  your  reader  with 
»ny  cxcufe  of  this  nature.  You  thought  fit,  I  will  fuppole, 
that  fome  reafon  Ihoutd  be  given  for  your  publication  of  the 
ietters.  But  had  not  your  Bookfeller  done  this  for  you  al- 
ready, when  he  fo  often  told  the  public,  thai  it  was  laprt- 
vent  their  ieiitg  impofed  ea^  by  afpurioui  and  mangled  editim^  »f 
pihieh  one  or  tvjefiraps  bad  appeared  in  a  Magazine  I  Poi- 
iibly  you  will  fay,  the  reader  might  expe&  to  know  how 
they  canic  there.  If  it  was  realty  your  intention  to  fatisfy 
him  at  any  one's  expence  befides  Mr.  P.'s,  why  did  you 
not  feek  out  and  deceit  the  man  ingaged  in  that  heituraUe 
emfloymint,  as  by  a  proper  irony  you  call  it  ?  Sure  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  :  for  you  tell  us,  again,  that  fome  of 
the  copies  bud  been  handed  about  ntt  very  privately  (inceltAt, 
P.'i  death.  Befides,  the  law-would  have  obliged  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Magaxine  to  difcover  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived his  floln-goods.  Why  then  fo  much  tendernefs  for 
bim,  who  manifefted  his  defigii  by  pubUJbiitg-,  and  (o  little 
for  him,  who  only  gave  fufpicion  of  it,  by  printing  f  Or 
did  the  oaDER  of  things,  which,  indeed,  (in  Mr.  P.'s 
language  of  hisL— — p)  was  here  violated,  require,  that 
vengeance  fliould  purfue,  and  trace  up  the  crime,  to  the 
original  offender ;  who  had  {o  audaciouQ/  ftrctchcd  bis 
hand  to  the  forbidden  tree,  and  gatheied,  without  leave,  of 
the  knowledge  of  political  good  and  evil.  Or  if  the  fevo- 
rity  of  juHice  required  even  this ;  was  it  not  enough  to  fay, 
that  the  mifchicf  came  firft  from  Mr.  P.  by  his  giving  abroad 
too  many  copies ;  wi:hout  telling  their  common  enemies, 
that  he  had  printed  jiftttrt  huadrid  ?     For  it  came  not  from 
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tiKfe  1500,  (which,  you  own,  v>ereaUtUfttojidin  ent  cmmam 
fir*)  but  from  a  draggling  copy  which  elcapcd  that  deftnic- 
cion.  As  this  brand  therefore  on  Mr.  Popb's  memory  wM 
needled,  it  could  not  come  from  the  hand  of  his  rnhk 
friend. 

But  whttevef  high  notions  I  myftif  may  havr  of  L.  S. 
I  am  not  fo  vain  to  chink  my  readers  muft  needs  fubfcribe 
to  them.  They  may,  for  ought  I  know,  believe  you  and 
him  to  be  one  and  the  fame.  And  then,  I  am  hilf 
afraid,  even  his  charaSer,  great  as  it  is,  will  not  fecure  him 
from  their  cenfure.  Are  the  laws  of  friendOiip  then  fa 
wealc^  may  fome  of  them  be  apt  to  fay,  are  its  bonds  li> 
flight,  that  ant  imprudent  a£^ion  committed  againfl  the  ha- 
tHtw  of  a  friend,  in  a  miflalcen  fbndnefs  for  his  glory  which 
camenear  to  adoration,  that  o«&ich  {hall  obt  iterate  the  whole 
OKtit  of  a  life  of  fervice,  flawing  from  the  warmeft  heart 
chat  the  paffioa  of  fricndfhip  ever  took  poflefltoa  of?  Ob- 
litentKf  will  they  fay,  nay  purfue,  with  inexorable  ven- 
geance, the  poor  delinquent  to  the  foot  of  the  moft  merci- 
lefi  tribunal ;  l/jct  Public,  eru  part  of  which  he  had  much 
offended  by  a  vigorous  war  upon  the  general  profligacy  of 
manners;  ansthir,  much  more  offended  by  the  InfufTerable 
Iplendor  oF  his  talents ;  and  a  third,  and  that  no  fmull  nor 
inauiCderable  part,  by  his  over  zealous  attachment  to  hit 
very  ACCUSER.  Unhappy  Poet!  will  they  fay,  who  hac 
received  the  only  wound  to  bis  honour  from  the  hand  of  th»t 
friend,  whofe  reputation  he  had,  for  many  years,  fingly 
fupported  agiinft  an  almoft  univerfal  prejudice.  But  more 
unhappy  ill-Aarred  friendship,  if  thefe  be  thy  iniquitous 
conditions!  Who  after  this  fhali  feck.  In  thee,  a  fabce 
for  the  cares  of  private  life  1  or  believe  thee  to  be,  what  thy 
Partifans  have  fo  often  boaOed  in  rhy  favour,  the  pureft  and 
largeftfourceof  ^i/;Vw>/Hjr?  Never,  after  this,  wilt  thou 
be  thought  deferving  of  honclier  or  bciter  followers  than 
MODERN  PATRIOTS.  For  where  true  love  of  our  country 
■s,  there,  frtendfliip  wears  a  different  face.  At  fuch  time 
it  has  been  known,  that  when  real  and  repeated  injuries  h^d 
torn  in  funder  a  well  united  fricndOiip,  the  de^:l>  of  one  of 
the  parties  has  buried  every  pad  rcfcnimcnr,  and  revived,  in 
the  bofom  of  the  other,  all  his  ancient  tenderncfs  :  as  if  the 
tcfincd  and  defecated  palBons  of  him,  who  had  lliaken  oBT 
mortality,  had,  by  lliat  divine  fympithy  of  aftcfltons  which 
iires  between  friends,  communicated  of    its   virtue  to  the 
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iiirvivora  Nay  I  have  heard,  fomc  where  or  other,  of  t 
Mak*, who,  wiicti  hit  dring  friend,  atthe  infttgation,  aad 
to^utet  the  impotent  pamonB,  of  another  {  (for  what  geiw- 
roua  aund  baa  not  been  deceived  by  .ill-placed  friendCbtpGt) 
had  inferted  an  unkind  claare  concerning  him  in  his  laA 
«hU,  took  no  other  revenge  foe  a  foUy  fo  unpinvrited,  tbaa  ky 
doubling  the  legacy  which  his  deoeated  hiaii  had  left  xo  <n 
otd  hutbful  fecrant,  becaufe  he  the  furviror  deemed  it  tK>  be 
too  little. 

But  the  greateft  have  their  wcaknefle*.  A  French  Mi- 
Aor,  I  have  foroe  time  read,  who  faas  given  as  a  hiftory  of 
the  HtmtiUk  pbikf^hy,  brings  almoft  every  great  saute  ift- 
to  the  number  of  his  Alchenaifb.     He  gives  them  all  their 

due,  but  concludes  every  various  culogmnv  alike **  mmr 

**  bis  folly  was  in  hoping  to  extraS  gold  from  bafa-  meOii." 
And  may  we  not,  after  all  the  good  that  may  be  fiiid  of  our 
illuftrious  poet,  (and  there  aiefew  of  whom  To  much  can 
he  ju/lfy  Uid)  lament,  that  the  folly  which  ran  throush  bis 
whole  life  was,  in  trying  to  extreff  friend/hip  mi  of  foltiia  ? 

However,  Sir,  let  the  world  t^lk  as  it  may:  I  o^uft  . 
fiill  pecfift  in  thiolung,  that  that  noble  perfon  had  no  hmi 
Jn  your  AihtrtifioitHt,  On  this  firm  aiTurance,  it  will' be 
faid,  perhaps,  I  might  have  left  it  to  its  own  fortune,  as  mc 
at  all  likely  to  miflead  pofierity ;  while  it  reprefents  Mr.  P. 
as  mean,  low,  intercftcd  and  perfidious,  whole  nature,  if  I 
were  to  define  it,  Oiould  be  done  by  the  fu^^le  word  friend- 
ship ;  fo  pure  and  Co  warm  was  the  ray  of  that  facred  paf- 
fion  which  animated,  and  governed  all  his  Acuities.  But 
when  I  confider  how  light  a  matter  very  often  fubjc^  the 
bell  ellablifhed  charaders  to  the  fufpicions  of  poflerity, 
pofterity,  often  as  malignant  to  virtue,  as  the  age  ihat  faw 
It  in  its  infuScrable  glory;  and  how  ready  fuch  poHctity  is 
TO  catch  at  a  low  revived  flander,  which  the  times  diat 
brought  it  forth  faw  defpifed  and  forgotten  in  its  birth,  I 
cannot  but  ihink  it  deferving  a  remark.  Thefe  Uttertt  Sir, 
of  your  publiihing,  afford  us  an  indignant  inftance.  The 
rhiftity  of  the  jirfl  Sctpto  Africanui,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Spanifh  captive,  was  as  celebrated,  and  as  notorious  as  Mr. 
P's  friendfhip  for  t-.  fi.  But  one  Valerius  Antias  (for  ca- 
lumny and  hiftory,  the  Oldmlxon  of  Rome)  made  no  fcruple 
ti>  alTerty  that  far  from  reftoring  the  fair  Spaniaid  to  hei  fa- 
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muly,  be  detuached  and  kept  her.  Oiie  would  have  bepcd 
fo  mean  a  fiander  might  have  flcpt  forgotten  in  the  dirtf 
corner  of  i  poor  pedant's  *  comRmn-placc.  And  yet  we 
fee  it  quoted  as  a  fad  ft  by  an  inftrudor  of  Kiogt.  Who 
Icnows,  but  that  at  fome  happy  time  orother^  whea  a  wiiccr 
wants  to  prove,  that  real  friendfliip  betzomei  a  great  naa 
as  little  as  reil  chaftity  tt  *bis  Advtnifiment  of  yours  nuf 
be  advanced  to  the  fime  dignity  of  credit  with  the  caltMluf 
of  Valerius  Antias  i  If  it  fhould,  I  would  not  undenake 
to  difpute  the  fad  itfelf,  on  which  fuch  an  inference  might 
be  made  ;  for  I  reoiembcr  TuIIy,  a  great  flatefman  himfdf. 


•  Agellius. 

+  *'  Now  the  rrpntation  of  tlie  firB  Scipfo  wis  not  fo  clear  nd 
"  unconiroverted  in  privatt  as  in  public  life ;  nor  was  he  allowed 
•<  by  all  to  be  a  man  of  fiKb  feverO' virtue  as  he  afieAed,  and  ai 
"  that  igc  neqaired,  Nzvins  wu  thought  to  mean  him  in  fbme 
"  verfcs  Gellias  has  preferved.  And  Valerim  Autiai  made  no 
"Jsrupleto  aflert,  that  far  from  rcnoring  the  fair  Spaniard  to  her 
"  family,  he  debauched  and  kept  her.  Votwithflandiag  tRis, 
"  what  authority  did  he  not  maiiiiBin  }  in  what  eAeem  and  «e- 
"  neration  did  he  oDE  Ii«e  and  die?"  p.  2o{.  of  tbtidia  if  a  ft- 
triat-iing. 

The  Words  of  Naivius  are  ihefe, 
Etiam  jut  rti  magnet  memi/irft  giffii  glariefi, 
CigMsfaSa  vhia  nane  vigatt ;  fui  afad gartt!  Jalmt 
Prmftai :  turn  Jkii  f<utr  cum  faUie  um  ah  amca  aiiuxit, 
Thefe  oblcnre  vcrfes  were,  in  Gellliit'i  opinion,  the  fole  fhiinja- 
tion  of  Antiai'i  . calumny,    againft    the   univeHiil  concurrence  of 
MAoriaas,     Hit  tga  •uirjibia   crfde  aJJu3iim  FaUrium  AntiMtM  mJU 
wrfim  ctwu  oimut/mflerri  d,  ScipUnis  marihu!  finfij,^  I.  6.  c.  8. 
And  what  he  thought  01  this  biilonan't  modefty  and  truth,  we  mav 
colleA  from  what  fie  tells  ui  of  him  in  another  place,  where,  bar- 
ing quoted  two  tribunitial  decrees,  which  he  lays   he  tranfcribad 
from  Rtnrdi,  \ex  animlium  msBJimtgiii]  he  adds,  that  Valerius  A«- 
tia*  made  no  fcraple  to  give  the  lye  to  them  in  public.     Faltriu  mm- 
Hm  jfiUiiu,  entra  iwie  dteritersm  tximBriam   canfr^fia  oMOmt^M 
wtttnuHanaaliMm-^— dixit,  We.  I.  7.  c.  19.     And  Liry  in  M*  )6 
B.  quoting  this  Antias  for  the  particulars  of  a  viOory,  fabjotitot 
concerning  the  nnmber'flain,  firipttri  parum  Jidiifi,  fuiadaso  urn 
pnJf  mm  aliiti  iMtimprrOHtisr  tjl.     Ana  he  (hat  will  amplify  pa  one 
occiSoD,  will  diminilh  on  another;  for  it  ii  the  fame  intcaipaate 
MffioD  that  carries  him  iDdiSereotly  to  either, 
f  Seep.  201.  of  theldcaof  aPatriot-Kiog. 
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long  igo  obCenti,  ^<r«  mudtim  £ffidHmm  w^mimitm-  mSf 
fa  in  rifukUes  vrrfatitr. 

lDconcluGon»  wlut  we  maj  )eam  ftoa  tbc  opofsl  af  the 
ttl*  b  this,  that  oceA,  diough  in  tlie  fbciiJ  paflioM,  lajs 
W  «oic  opea  to  pipalar  f^iir*  tbin  «v«i  tbs  lotal  want  «f 
Aan :  bccudb  fndi  awem  oftca  prodi*c«  «fi«As  diat  Icmt 
Mindi  cwinec  uDderftand  \  or  if  tbey  cmiM,  tbOTwoi^  ft^ 
mot  keun  wann  cmugb  to  coafiBr*  dN  valut  of  th^B. 

I  ani( 

S  IR, 


W   I    U    X   S. 
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K  7-  t.  t£.  for  Jftr,  Kwl,  Uu 

5J,  —  in  theoQte— /or  ««*,  rod  /«r. 

58.  1.8.  iui<mtn^M*>  «•<'  tow^thtufivt. 

60.  L  3.  dek  >n/(«. 

67.  1.  11.  for  dipmuifiablt,  read  iifiingnfixd, 
106.  L  Q.  dde  ■/. 
133.  1.  o-  fo'"^'.  '"^  *^V- 

13s.  I-  >7-  for,  bt  fa*citi  to  btbtU,  ntH  infatf  hthMdt* 
1 39.  penult— for  /f»^«,  read  <»^. 
141.  line  the  Uft  of  the  note,  for/Affm^  md>«V^. 
SIS.  1.  a.  for  accval,  ««d  tutihwt. 
3S},  line  the  laft-read  ■«/  rfth*Jlrfi  tiarmBrru 
356.  1.  6.  for  taking,  resd  having. 
3»a.  intBpenult-for«^,  re«d#f. 
^.  1.  ij.  i&tt Miia/iM  t»,  addftof. 
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